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Editorials 


TOWARD A WARLESS WORLD 


O AN EXTENT unknown since the day of Ancient 
Assyria’s drive for power, the civilized world is caught 
within the jaws of war. Each passing day finds our 
energies and thoughts absorbed more intensely by the events 
which no one can escape in this era of total involvement. Even 
for the scholar and philosopher, often wont in the past to 
isolate himself from the storm until it blew over, there is no 
escape. Many, in common with the multitude, concern them- 
selves with the immediate issues which, in Hitler’s words, 
“will determine the course of history for a thousand years.” 
Others at least try to step out of the current moment to see 
the broader picture raised by war—not merely the present 
holocaust, but the entire institution of armed conflict. 
Professor Quincy Wright’s monumental work belongs in 
the latter category." It is the final product of a project 
launched in 1926 at the University of Chicago by a group 
of research workers in the social-science and allied fields, bent 
on complete exploration of the causes of war. The investiga- 
tion soon stepped beyond the bounds initially set, emerging 
finally with a survey which can fairly be said to cover every 
aspect of war. Encyclopedic in its scope and attention to 
detail, further enriched by appendixes which are in them- 
selves a gold-mine of information, Professor Wright’s sum- 


1A Stupy oF War. By Quincy Wright. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. 1552. 2 vols. $15.00. 
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mary will be welcomed by a wide range of students and gen- 
eral readers. Their investigation will disclose well-digested 
summaries of all that has been said in the past and much new 
thought as well on such topics as the history of warfare— 
animal, primitive, historic and modern; the functions, tech- 
niques, causative drives and theory of war; the part played by 
war in other forms of human relations—political, economic 
and social; with a final examination of the possibilities for 
controlling this bloodiest and most wasteful of human 
activities. 

The author and his associates have laid their sights on the 
serious student; the skim-reader will not go beyond the first 
chapter. There is some disappointment as well for the most 
earnest searcher for truth, beginning indeed in the opening 
lines, where he discovers that the thesis is “especially 
addressed” to those who look on war as “plague which should 
be avoided . . . a crime which ought to be punished . . . an 
anachronism which no longer serves its purpose.” The im- 
plied refusal to look on the hard reality of war is not com- 
pletely adhered to. Clausewitz’ dictum that “war is a con- 
tinuation of policies by other means” receives passing mention. 
Blunt realism marks the tone of many of the chapters, par- 
ticularly the later ones. Nevertheless the definition initially 
adopted excludes the consideration of “contentions involving 
only moral, legal, or economic force.” By the same token, the 
early chapters follow a formula which passes over the tech- 
nique employed by the Nazis in scoring their initial bloodless 
victories and likewise the methodical processes of extermina- 
tion pursued by the Axis in the occupied countries. Such 
rigidity of definition, limiting diagnosis to a single type of 
manifestation of humanity’s most destructive disease, inevit- 
ably produces an incomplete picture. To a reader in 1930 
the restriction would have been both comprehensible and 
acceptable. Japan had yet to emerge with a policy which 
combines the capitalization of her victims’ good faith with 
her brutal and annihilating assaults. Today, after the Axis’ 
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atavistic reversion to a subhuman technique in the inter- 
civilization conflict, insistence on the 1930 concept is danger- 
ously anachronistic. Any study of war which seeks a cure 
must be broad enough to take in every possible use of armed 
force, whether actual, threatened or implied. So doing, we 
may at long last rid ourselves of the incubus of a psychology 
which turned the World Disarmament Conference and the 
Kellogg Pact into quicksands for the burial of human hopes. 

War in brief can not safely be separated from the chain of 
events which leads to its outbreak. Those preliminary steps, 
the “softening” process are, in fact, war. As the tombstones 
of the little States in Europe remind us, the softening may 
go so far that military resistance in the final crisis becomes 
futile. Such is the speed and power of modern attack that 
we can no longer delude ourselves about the possibility of 
last-minute intervention to preserve the peace. The framers 
of the Atlantic Charter had no illusions as to the realities 
and the range of activities which constitute war. That instru- 
ment voices the unmistakable intent to apply timely surgery 
to the roots of war. ‘To the surgeon the surface tumor, 
metastases and roots of a cancer are inseparable parts of a 
malignant whole. A civilization threatened with destruction 
can take no less comprehensive an attitude toward the integral 
details of modern, total war. 

That this fact is not lost on the author and his collaborators 
becomes apparent when he addresses himself at last to the 
problem of preventing war. On the advocates of appeasement 
as a palliative and those who look to self-imposed isolation 
as an escape, he turns loose a whiplash which will be remem- 
bered. “The only policy,” he remarks, “which men have 
found capable of securing peace in time of crisis is that of 
rallying behind law and procedures of enforcement which 
have been prepared in advance.” At that point he falls in 
step with the artificers of the Atlantic Charter and the over- 
whelming sentiment of the peoples now blocking the Axis 
march to world domination. Ineluctably he loses sight of the 
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initial thesis that war is “an anachronism which no longer 
serves its purpose.” For, those procedures of enforcement 
will be war if the repression exercised by some future League 
on a renascent Axis are met by armed resistance. 

The sixteen years which elapsed between the birth and 
completion of this exhaustive study and the range of diversi- 
fied material from which the author drew was almost certain 
to reflect the changing moods of a democratic world. One 
brief decade separates blind faith in pacts and disarmament 
as a cure-all for armed strife from the hard, cold realism of 
December 8, 1941. A Study of War does not run that full 
gamut; neither does it steer clear of the popular delusions 
which helped all too much in delaying America’s rearmament 
program. Typical is the renewed display of the scapegoats 

> fed to public fancy—the munitions makers, the Shearers, 

e international bankers, and the desire of defense agencies, 
first, to build a powerful war machine, then to use it. In the 
discussion of the periodicity of wars the writer discovers one 
such cycle in the whetting of the country’s appetite through 
the war against Mexico, an appetite which finally achieved 
satiety in the bloody Civil War. Quiescence followed; 
appetite revived in the closing years of the century under the 
stimulus of Theodore Roosevelt’s leadership, got a generous 
mouthful in the war against Spain, after which “military and 
naval preparations developed rapidly, and the country came 
into World War I in 1917.” In that labored effort to assess 
a time chart with responsibility for our participation in war a 
pre-December dateline is evident, since World War II goes 
unmentioned. More important is the fact that the rapid 
development of our military preparations in the opening years 
of the twentieth century, referred to by the author, boils down 
to the statutory limit of the Army’s strength, as set by the Act 
of February 2, 1901, “not to exceed at any one time, one 
hundred thousand.” That Act remained in force until super- 
seded by the National Defense Act of 1916, a period when the 
whole world was ablaze and our own corporal’s guard was 
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implementing a policy of “watchful waiting” on the Mexican 
Border. 

In sharp contrast with the tenor of that discussion is the 
clear-cut analysis of the functions of modern war. The dis- 
covery that “war has been the method actually used for 
achieving the major political changes of the modern world, 
the building of nation-states, the expansion of modern civiliza- 
tion throughout the world and the changing of the dominant 
interests of that civilization” dismisses the eternal cliché of 
the pacifist that “war settles nothing.” Unable to classify the 
effects of war as constructive, the author notes that it has 
“Sometimes cleared a field in which the new could develop 
if the creative intelligence of man was present.” Whatever 
the indirect benefits derived from past wars, the most recent 
stage of world civilization war is viewed as making for 
instability, disintegration and despotism—a conclusion with 
which there can be no quarrel. Even here, however, the 
author fails to distinguish between a war of defense and one 
of aggression, a stand to which he at least tries to adhere 
throughout the study. It is in fact the inevitable corollary of 
the basic theorem that war must be viewed as a thing apart, 
an institution which must be dissociated from all other human 
relations as a first step toward its exorcism. 

The author is at his best in the fields where his writings 
have long since established him as an authority on interna- 
tional organization and international law. In a day when 
vision must provide stability for idealism if the coming peace 
is to give us a foundation for rebuilding what is left of civiliza- 
tion, he has thought through the problems of both the short- 
run and long-run policies. The final goal is seen in an inter- 
national union, not of States, but rather of the people of those 
States. Peace can come only as the “by-product of a satisfac- 
tory organization. of the world,” not as the result of peace 
movements which “strive for isolationism or tolerate injustice 
and thus, instead of strengthening, weaken the world com- 
munity.” For those who see in the universality of world 
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citizenship a general collapse of racial, social and other 
barriers as a first step in the leveling of the human race to its 
lowest common denominator, Professor Wright’s cure will 
appear worse than the disease. Nevertheless his solution will 
receive increasing support as the wave of war’s destruction 
mounts. The inventory of the rubble that once was Europe 
in that day when the guns are silent at last will go far toward 
determining whether humanity is to cast aside the traditions 
of six thousand years to make a revolutionary plunge or to 
leave it once more to the melting-pot process of historical 
evolution to provide a basis for universal brotherhood. 
COLONEL HERMAN BEUKEMA. 


United States Military Academy. 


* * * 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
1% RRONEOUS NOTIONS about the religious situation 


in Soviet Russia are still current in this country. One 
often hears, for example, that the anti-religious policy 
of the Soviet Government was caused chiefly, or even exclu- 
sively, by the character of the Russian Orthodox Church, and 
in particular by its intimate connection with the Imperial 
regime that had been destroyed by the Revolution. And, 
again, it is sometimes said that this policy was not a policy of 
religious persecution but one of the separation of Church and 
State; that it resulted in the establishment of a system similar 
to that which exists in this country. A third fundamental 
proposition is often formulated as follows: Because of the 
absence of any real spiritual life in the Russian Church on 
the eve of the Revolution, it was abandoned by the people, and 
the new regime was able to gain a decisive and lasting victory 
in its struggle against religion. 
In a recent work by Professor Timasheff of Fordham—in 
my opinion, the best study of the subject so far available in 
any language—Americans will find a well-documented and 
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thoroughly convincing refutation of these misconceptions.’ 
The first chapter makes clear that the conflict between the 
Church and the new government was inevitable not because 
of the nature of the Russian Church, but because of the nature 
of the Communist dogma with its inveterate hostility toward 
all religion. ‘The author is by no means blind to the past 
shortcomings of the Orthodox Church in Russia, and he points 
out how it was weakened by its subordination to the State— 
one may regret, however, that in this connection he uses the 
somewhat misleading term “caesaro-papism.” But he rightly 
rejects the “fiction of the complete decay of the Orthodox 
Church,” and he is aware of the fact that even had the Church 
been free of its defects it would not have fared any better under 
the Communist dictatorship. Lenin had said that “better re- 
ligion is still more dangerous than poor religion.” Funda- 
mentally, it was the case of a totalitarian State, and one based 
on a materialist philosophy at that, which wanted to destroy 
the Church as a potential rival and the greatest obstacle in the 
way of a complete domination of the spiritual life of the 
country. 

The second chapter effectively disposes of the idea that all 
that the Soviet government tried to bring about was the separa- 
tion of Church and State, and that it did not abolish religious 
freedom in Russia. Under the separation of Church and State, 
the State does not patronize any particular denomination, but 
it maintains a benevolent neutrality toward all of them, and 
it does not interfere with any. In Soviet Russia the State 
assumed a militant anti-religious attitude, and it constantly 
and forcibly interfered with the life of all the Churches to 
such an extent that the constitutional promise of “religious 
freedom” became but a mockery. Professor Timasheff gives 
a brief but comprehensive account of the various methods used 
in that all-out attack on religion: direct persecution of the 
clergy and the believers, closing of the churches, legal dis- 


1RELIGION IN SoOvIET RussiA, 1917-1942. By N. S. Timasheff. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1942. Pp. xii, 171. $2.00. 
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crimination against the clergy (including disfranchisement 
and denial of educational facilities to their children), foster- 
ing of schism in the Orthodox Church, and finally a variety 
of measures to which the author has given the appropriate 
name of “cultural strangulation.” ‘The evidence is irrefutable, 
and it is summed up in a masterly fashion. 

On the whole, Professor Timasheff discusses the subject 
with remarkable restraint and moderation. However, a few 
of his statements are, perhaps, too categorical. Is it quite 
correct, for instance, to assert that “no one cared to take part 
in Soviet elections” (p. 26), or that ‘no one was interested in 
the proceedings of the Council of the Living Church” (p. 
32)? Is there really enough evidence to ascribe the occasional 
let-ups in the policy of persecution (during the earlier period) 
to the effect of unfavorable reaction abroad (pp. 33 and 45) ? 
And, finally, while one may heartily agree with the author’s 
contention that “counter-revolution” was a mere pretext used 
by the Communist government to justify its persecution of the 
Orthodox clergy, one will miss in this discussion any reference 
to the Church’s avowedly hostile attitude toward the Soviet 
regime during the earlier years of its existence—an attitude 
that was only natural under the circumstances—as well as to 
the unfortunate results of the activities of some emigré bishops 
abroad. That much was admitted by Patriarch Tikhon him- 
self, and to include these facts in the survey would have 
made the picture more complete without invalidating the 
author’s main thesis. 

One of the most interesting and most valuable parts of the 
book is chapter III, dealing with “The Resistance of the Be- 
lievers.” Here Professor Timasheff has assembled an impres- 
sive array of facts, collected mostly from the Soviet press, to 
show that the Church had by no means been abandoned by 
the people, and that, on the contrary, the faithful displayed 
an amazing degree of determination, courage and ingenuity 
in repelling the governmental attack on religion. This is the 
first time that the story of this resistance has been told with a 
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similar degree of completeness. Equally revealing is the next, 
and closely connected, chapter discussing the failure of the 
anti-religious campaign, a failure officially recognized by the 
Soviet leaders themselves. These two chapters together should 
dispose, once and for all, of glib assertions about the end of 
religion in Russia. 

The last two chapters, dealing with the concessions made 
to religion in the last years before the war, contain much in- 
formation that will be new to most American readers. Pro- 
fessor Timasheff rightly refuses to see in these concessions any 
change of heart on the part of the Communist rulers of Russia, 
and he interprets them as the expression of an opportunist 
policy, caused partly by the pressure from below and partly, 
and mostly, by the exigencies of the international crisis, in the 
face of which the Soviet government felt a stronger need for 
unity at home. In other words, it was a tactical move. In 
the minds of the leaders it was probably also a temporary 
retreat; and this is why the author has called it a “New Re- 
ligious Policy,” by analogy with the New Economic Policy 
of the nineteen-twenties. It is a highly significant develop- 
ment, however, and one that holds great possibilities for the 
future. To what extent these possibilities will be realized 
when Russia emerges out of her present ordeal, no one can 
say with any degree of certainty. Professor Timasheff wisely 
refrains from making predictions, but he ends his book on a 
note of hope. There are many other Russians—and not only 
Russiang—who will share this hope. 

Harvard University. MICHAEL KARPOVICH. 


* * * 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 
Tne DECAY of Western civilization, according to 


Hitler, was ultimately only the consequence of the lack 
of a certain, commonly acknowledged view of life, a 
general uncertainty of judgment, and the resulting failure to 
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define a rational and convincing attitude toward the various 
great questions of the time. The democracies became half- 
hearted and wavering, lacking in responsibility, and cowardly 
tolerant of even recognized evils. 

The slackness in men’s lives, he declared in Mein Kampf, 
was likewise apparent in the religious field. Here, too, uni- 
form and effective convictions had long been lost. Millions 
apostatized from Christianity and still other millions either 
faced religious life as strangers or at least walked ways of 
their own. Attacks against the dogmatic fundamentals of the 
various Churches were intensified, despite the fact that, with- 
out dogma, the practical existence of a religious faith is hardly 
thinkable. Hitler concluded that if religious doctrine and 
faith are really meant to seize the great masses, then the abso- 
lute authority of the contents of this faith is the basis of all 
effectiveness. 

The basic reason for Hitler’s success is to be found in his 
transfiguration of politics into a dynamic faith anchored in 
dogmatic absolutes. Hitler’s racist absolutes, of course, are 
false; but they are serving his nihilistic purposes. If Western 
civilization is to survive, men of good will must recall and act 
upon the true absolutes of Christendom. Hitler now and then 
speaks the truth and we should profit by it, deriving our in- 
spiration, not from Nazism, but from the same Christian well- 
springs from which he pilfered so great a treasure. 

It has been objected that the first part of Herbert Agar’s 
recent book’ merely underscores Hitler’s shrewd analysis of 
the contemporary crisis. Yet the point at issue is whether 
the analysis is true or false. If Hitler probed the weaknesses 
of our social order in order to overturn it and Mr. Agar per- 
formed the same diagnosis in order to strengthen and buttress 
it, we can only regret that, a quarter of a century ago, there 
were not more Agars and fewer Hitlers. 

Mr. Agar’s book is unusual in that he bluntly demands a 


1A Time For GreaTNess. By Herbert Agar. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1942. 
Pp. 301. $2.50. 
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return to first principles, to Christian absolutes, as the price 
of our salvation as a nation. Thus far, he points out, we have 
been guilty of treating the means of life as if they were ends, 
degrading the moral status of our world and making possible 
a revolt against civilization itself. An example of our con- 
fusion between means and ends is the tendency to put economic 
problems first on our list of woes. Used as a means, as the 
servant of a valid Christian social philosophy, economic prog- 
ress might have been a blessing. Used as an end, as a social 
philosophy itself, it proved a fraud. Modern literature is one 
long sign of the despair and frustration which settled upon 
our world when economic progress was found insufficient. 

The great tradition of Christendom was always there to be 
used; but it is an exigent tradition, Mr. Agar observes, de- 
manding much from those who honestly profess it. During 
the past quarter of a century, no one challenged us as a people 
to take ourselves seriously. ‘There was much talk about de- 
mocracy, which was no longer the fighting cause our fathers 
knew. There was much talk about freedom, which was on 
the verge of contracting as the depression began to grind the 
lives of increasing millions. There was much talk of equality, 
which was non-existent. But the words were used like tribal- 
istic incantations, not like the counters of clear thought. As 
incantations they were of no use. They had been too often 
perverted and debased, and had lost their magic value. What 
was badly needed was a new and vital faith. The magic could 
only be restored by rethinking our Christian and democratic 
traditions, by reliving them. That was apparently too bold a 
course for a national leader to recommend, and the greatest 
of opportunities was therefore neglected during the greatest 
of emergencies. Nothing good was brought forward to fill 
the emptiness in man’s spirit; therefore it was filled by some- 
thing bad, by Nazism, by a dynamic, absolute, but uncreative 
revolt against civilization. 

Mr. Agar properly admonishes us that we cannot crush the 
Nazi revolt against our civilization without rising above the 
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national irresponsibility which has given Hitler his present 
advantage. Similarly, we cannot win the war at all without 
promoting social and interracial justice within our nation 
and giving freedom new meaning by relating it to community 
responsibility. We must, in short, be healed of the weakness 
and folly which have betrayed us from within. Immediate 
political, social and economic reforms are needed. 

The first of these reforms is in the political order, The 
issue has been forced by our enemies, and we must either be 
great or we must be defeated. By denying the possibility of 
high-minded politics, in which on the whole good sense and 
truth and intelligence prevail, Hitler has proved to us their 
necessity. We must either have high politics or none. We 
can no longer indulge our taste for third-rate politics: laziness 
and venality, tempered by democratic good humor. If we 
cannot do better than that, the game is up; there are no politics 
in a totalitarian state. 

The second major reform is equality. There seem to be 
three main divisions of this concept. The first is equality of 
opportunity for all men, regardless of class, race or creed. 
The second is equality in access to civilization—to the ameni- 
ties of life which provide what Pericles called “recreation for 
the spirit.” The third is equality in protection against the 
abuse of power, whether political or economic. These ideas 
include within themselves democracy, freedom, and respect 
for personality in man. 

Just as we must choose between high politics and none, we 
must also choose between conscientious business and none. If 
we wish economic freedom which makes American business 
possible—and which forms the physical base for political free- 
dom—we must become a people who do not need to have their 
every economic act policed. If we could teach ourselves that 
business is not a thing apart, but an essential element in the 
total experience of life, we would no longer have one standard 
for the office and factory and another for the outside world. 
We would realize that when we accept an inferior moral 
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standard anywhere the wall is breached, and sooner or later 
the house will fall. 

Mr. Agar’s thesis is optimistic, conservative and moral. He 
proposes the hopeful belief that man still has free will and 
that we can therefore save ourselves—not by promises and 
pretensions, to be sure, but by word and deed. The basis for 
hope is that life does make sense. We can still choose. We 
can still redeem our world if we are willing to take the trouble. 
“The occasion,” said Lincoln, “is piled high with difficulty, 


and we must rise with the occasion. . . . Fellow citizens, we 
cannot escape history.” 
St. John’s University. JOHN J. O’CONNOR. 
* %* * 


THE NEW APOLOGETIC 
M OST PEOPLE who had hoped that one of the few 


compensations of the war would be a sturdier moral 

attitude and a less sentimental approach to our in- 
tellectual problems have been disappointed by popular in- 
spirational literature. They had a right to expect that, faced 
as we are by the possibility of physical and moral defeat, the 
articulate leaders of American life would have discovered 
the causes of our weaknesses and the source of our strength. 
They anticipated if not a genuine revival of religious faith, 
then at least disgust with and rejection of such suicidal social 
practices as divorce, birth prevention, the naturalistic educa- 
tion of youth and other activities which have for twenty years 
been corrupting the character of the American people. 

But, with the notable exception of certain groups of schol- 
ars, and our two most prominent statesmen, the views of our 
speechmakers have not been intrinsically different from those 
of the prophets of the muddled twenties and thirties. They 
call for more sacrifice and more work, promising a future 
happiness of a basically materialistic content. The dignity 
of man is solemnly invoked as an absolute value by many who 
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believe man has neither a soul, a Saviour nor an immortal 
destiny. At their worst, apologists for democracy have pro- 
moted a pseudo-mystical Whitmanian faith in collective man, 
a faith as irrational and emotional as the Nazi worship of 
blood and soil. 

This failure to clarify the essential meaning of our personal 
and our national destiny is not caused by perversity. It is the 
historical result of ignorance, error and moral infirmity, or 
as Mr, Woodlock puts it, of the loss of creed by our apostasy 
from religion, the loss of culture by our apostasy from meta- 
physics, and the near loss of our code occasioned by our de- 
cline in morals.’ In each of these major categories the prog- 
ress from relative strength to relative debility has been marked 
by clearly defined steps. First came atomization, then atrophy 
and finally negation, so that modern man, having lost his soli- 
darity with God and the transcendental laws of nature, finally 
lost solidarity with himself. Thus our contemporary failure 
thoroughly to understand the spiritual character of this war 
is the consequence of living according to a code which, cut 
from its present creed and culture, lacks the power to compel 
the mind even when it stirs the heart. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate the difficulties facing the 
writer who attempts to diagnose the ills of modern society 
or to admonish those who, with only their zeal to recommend 
them, lack the intelligent humility to accept correction with 
good grace. Such a writer must be careful to supply to the 
sense-bound thinker a tentative metaphysical habitus, and, 
while he is attacking emotional thinking, leave undisturbed 
those reasonable emotions which activate so many good inten- 
tions. A Catholic critic of our contemporary civilization must 
be especially careful never to impose, hardly ever to propose, 
but rather to expose the creed, the culture and the code, the 
precise knowledge of which, in themselves and in their re- 
ciprocal relations, contains the answer to the ultimate ques- 





1THE CATHOLIC PATTERN. By Thomas F. Woodlock. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1942. Pp. xxii, 201. $2.00. 
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tions on why man lives, what are his ends and how he can 
achieve those ends. 

Of the very few men fitted for such a task, Mr. Thomas 
Woodlock is clearly the most outstanding. The least impor- 
tant of his many qualifications is that during his life time he 
has witnessed the birth of scientism and naturalism, the ma- 
turity of secularism, and the death of the many nineteenth- 
century half-philosophies which fathered our modern errors. 
He brings therefore to The Catholic Pattern, which is at once 
a presentation of a Catholic order and an analysis of modern 
disorder, the immediacy of the eyewitness and the urgency 
of a participant. Unlike those writers who were born in 
transition, he recollects the comparative peace of a time before 
Western civilization had cut itself off from so many of its 
roots in the past. ) 

A second and more important virtue of Mr. Woodlock is 
an ability to compress, which stems from a mastery of the 
evidence of Catholicism and a special insight of the mentality 
of the non-Catholics to whom his book is addressed. Mr. 
Woodlock is not only attempting to present the scheme of 
Catholic theology, philosophy and morals, but, like all good 
craftsmen, he loves to present his scheme in a schematic way. 
Confessedly parsimonious with theological detail, he develops 
the essential doctrines of Creation, the Fall and the Redemp- 
tion of man, and the foundation of the Church and the Sacra- 
mental system. Of the sacraments, marriage and the Eucharist 
are given special attention, because the first is the most abused 
and the second the most neglected Christian doctrine at the 
present time. 

Mr. Woodlock’s ability to compress and schematize is es- 
pecially evident in the second part of his book. Here he asserts 
that the Catholic Pattern, now as in the time of St. Augustine, 
presents the only plausible explanation of the modern disorder. 
Unlike other critical ages in our history, the present time has 
created disorder not by breaking law but by denying it, and 
not by a passive, unconscious drift from religion, philosophy 
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and morals but by active, conscious mass ideologies which, 
originating among an elite, have filtered down to the general 
public through popularizers like H. G. Wells and Arthur 
Brisbane. The mass mind, he holds, is indifferent to religious 
truth, suspicious of all reasoning which is not “scientific” and, 
in the arts, affected to squalor as squalor and the ugly as ugly. 
This state of the arts, writes Mr. Woodlock, “is symptomatic 
of the state of the people themselves in respect to more im- 
portant things than the arts. If . . . art in general has strayed 
from the trail of beauty it is a warning signal that man’s will 
and intellect have also lost sight of their proper goal.” 

Throughout The Catholic Pattern one encounters the au- 
thor’s extraordinary ability to formulate general principles 
with admirable clarity. Definitions of creed, culture and 
code, referred to above, of personality, individualism and 
naturalism, distinctions between authority and hierarchy, rea- 
son and rationalism are here set forth in their proper colloca- 
tions. A happy facility of apt quotation likewise enhances 
the value of the book. Mr. Woodlock calls as his witnesses 
writers like Chesterton, Gilson, Dawson, Ferrero and many 
others, and thus not only situates his own argument in the 
contemporary debate but introduces his readers to some 
shrewd and brilliant commentaries. 

What effect The Catholic Pattern will have upon the non- 
Catholic reading public cannot now be estimated. In itself 
however it marks a significant advance in apologetic method. 
Unlike formal school texts it avoids complicated historical 
debates, and, while its erudition is solid and extensive, it does 
not demand the historical and philosophical knowledge de- 
manded by a Dawson or a Berdyaev. To the excellence of 
its material and the adequacy of its plan it adds the tones of 
immediacy, urgency and authority, and a courteous invitation 
to test the validity of the Catholic Pattern. 

Fordham University. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 
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EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


O ONE can read the handbooks published periodi- 
N cally by Mr. Porter Sargent of Boston without feel- 
ing realistic about American education. His latest 
compilation of “recent thought, activities and writings of 
educators and public men as they affect schools, colleges and 
youth” is especially outstanding." He makes no pretense, of 
course, of “conforming . . . to the current trend of opinion.” 
He is content to have “reported on and interpreted, but not 
necessarily accepted as final” a number of views. His own 
“personal attitude” he describes as 
. one of extreme conservatism for all that is tested and good, but also of 
hopeful apprehension that some new goods may arise which may replace 
some of the worn out goods. It will be apparent perhaps that while we 
recognize a centralizing tendency not only in education but in our national 
life, there is regret at the passing of the old freedoms. 


Mr. Sargent does THOUGHT the honor of making explicit 
reference to the Editorial on The Future of Education which 
appeared in the September, 1941, issue (pp. 415-418). He 
appears to have been particularly impressed by what was 
there said of those educators who, “fully aware that the 
critical hour has come in the decisive struggle for their most 
cherished rights and ideals, and anxious to marshal the most 
potent forces at their command for the struggle,” have no 
more wisdom than to imagine that “the real challenge to 
American education is to furnish youth with the manual and 
technical skills necessary for the manufacture of guns, tanks 
and aircraft.” 

As the writer of that Editorial went on to say: “This is 
exactly the challenge that might be expected by a group of 
educators in a totalitarian State.” That the war emergency 
imposes on the universities and colleges the responsibility for 





1EDUCATION IN WARTIME. Reprinted from the 26th edition of a Handbook of 
Private Schools. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1942. Pp. 224. 
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the maximum utilization of their facilities to the war effort 
is very Clear to all patriotic American educators, but that this 
is their sole or principal responsibility in this war emergency 
can be rightly questioned and honestly challenged. Education 
to the total war effort does not mean less education in those 
great values which are fundamental in our American heritage 
and significant for present and future civilization. We fre- 
quently assert the freedoms which our President enunciated in 
the Atlantic Charter, but their spirit will not be imbibed by 
our youth through repeated assertions without study and in- 
vestigation in a comprehensive program of history, philosophy 
and humanities. This study is the momentous responsibility of 
universities and colleges, especially at this time when our 
youth must be equipped to win the peace with their souls as 
well as the war with their bodies. 

Propaganda methods cannot succeed in establishing the 
background of an idea. Our freedoms have grown in an in- 
tellectual and moral soil and the tree cannot live outside of its 
soil. Education should furnish this, not by methods of directly 
adapting youth to their environment, whatever that happens 
to be as the result of blind, materialistic and social forces, but 
by preparing them to create the right environment in which 
the freedoms can truly flourish. For this reason, the formative 
process of developing minds, imaginations, emotions and wills 
through education cannot be supplanted by any type of voca- 
tional training, or by mere study of the natural sciences and 
their applied branches, no matter how extensive or intensive 
this application may be. These are sources of information, 
and they are important in any system of education, but the 
mere extension of such studies will not produce the qualitative 
development in the processes of understanding and wisdom. 

This war has shown how quickly skills can be developed 
through intensive training, but time alone spent in the pur- 
suit of mental, moral and humanistic disciplines can produce 
intelligent and courageous leaders. Victory through skills 
and machines will give us power, but not the knowledge nor 
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the value nor the correct use of that power. As Roscoe Pound, 
writing in the American Scholar (Spring, 1942) and quoted 
in the Handbook, says: “In speaking and writing of Democ- 
racy as something we all understand and take for granted, we 
are likely to think of it in terms of power only, ignoring the 
responsibility which must be the correlative of power. ‘All 
power corrupts,’ says Lord Acton, ‘and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.’ ” 

By the over-simplification and over-directness in our ap- 
proach to education through various types of vocational train- 
ing, we shall find ourselves in the same position as the totali- 
tarian States, namely a highly organized machine without 
direction and without the ability to understand and enjoy man- 
kind and the universe in all its implications. The spiritual 
side of youth must be developed through religion, philosophy 
and the humanities. These will safeguard our freedoms be- 
cause they will give them meaning and the only enduring in- 
centive to preserve them at the cost of sacrifice and to use them 
wisely. They will teach us what freedoms must remain. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. EDWARD B. BUNN. 
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Christmas and the Epiphany 
Origins and Antecedents 


ANSELM STRITTMATTER 
I 


a4 HAT for which patriarchs painfully labored, 
which prophets foretold, and just men longed to 


see, this has happened and today been fulfilled: God 
has appeared on earth in the flesh and walked with men. Let 
us rejoice, therefore, and exult, beloved. For if John in his 
mother’s womb leaped at Mary’s coming to Elizabeth, much 
more ought we, who have seen not Mary, but our Saviour 
born this day, to leap and exult, to marvel and stand amazed 
over the magnitude of God’s dispensation, which exceeds all 
thought. For consider how great a thing it would be to be- 
hold the sun descended from heaven and running about the 
earth, emitting hence its rays to all. But if in the case of a 
visible body of light this occurrence would strike all behold- 
ers, reflect with me and consider what it is to see the Sun of 
Righteousness sending forth His rays from our flesh and 
illuminating our souls. For a long time I have desired to 
see this day, and not merely to see it, but to see it observed 
by so great a multitude. And continually I have prayed that 
this place of assembly might be filled as it is possible to see 
it filled now. This, then, has come to pass and been realized. 
And yet, not ten years have elapsed since this feast has become 
conspicuously known among us.” 


IMigne, Patrologia Graeca (= MG) 49, 351. The late Bishop Bludau suggests, 
in his excellent commentary on the Peregrinatio Aetheriae (Die Pilgerreise der 
Actheria, Paderborn 1927, p. 77), that St. John Chrysostom probably derived his 
knowledge of the Western feast of December 25 from St. Jerome, who was ordained 
priest at Antioch by the bishop Paulinus about 378. We may be quite certain that 
Jerome urged the Roman feast upon his Eastern friends (see p. 607 infra), but more 
important was the activity of the “Nicene party” in the East generally, who wel- 
comed this feast as an expression of their orthodoxy over against the survivals of 


Arianism (see p. 603 below). 
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With these words, on December 25, 386, a brilliant young 
presbyter of Antioch, known to history by the surname 
Chrysostom, within less than twelve months of his ordination, 
addressed a congregation which had on that day responded 
wholeheartedly to an urgent appeal made by him five days 
before. He had broken off quite abruptly on that occasion in 
the course of a panegyric on St. Philogonius, a former bishop 
of the city, to exhort his hearers to attend in large numbers 
the festival to be celebrated five days later, “the ‘metropolis’ 
of all feasts, the solemnity of Christ’s Birth in the flesh. For 
from this feast the Epiphany and the sacred Pasch and the 
Ascension and Pentecost have derived their origin and basic 
principle. For if Christ had not been born in the flesh, He 
would not have been baptized, which is the Epiphany; He 
would not have been crucified, which is the Pasch; He would 
not have sent the Spirit, which is Pentecost. And so these 
festivals have come into being from this one as so many rivers 
flowing from a common source.’” Now, on the feastday itself, 
the preacher is particularly eager to convince the critics who 
are opposed to the innovation that December 25 was, as a 
matter of cold historical fact, the day of Christ’s Birth. But 
for all the care he bestows upon the marshaling of his argu- 
ments, whatever their effect upon his audience may have been 
then, he cannot convince us now. 

He advances three proofs in support of his contention.* 
The first is the widespread acceptance of this feast within a 
comparatively short time, and he cites the words of Gamaliel : 
“Tf it be of men, it will come to naught; but if it be of God you 
cannot overthrow it, lest perhaps you be found even to fight 
against God” (Acts V, 38-39). “And,” he adds, “I should 
confidently assert of this day that since the Word of God 
proceeds from God, on this account not only has this feast 


2MG 48, 752-3. 

8These three proofs are elaborately set forth by Hermann Usener in a work of 
extraordinary value—which must, however, be used at times with caution: Das 
W eihnachtsfest, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 1. Teil, 2. Auflage, Bonn 


1911, pp. 228-233. 
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not been suppressed, but from year to year does it prosper 
and grow more brilliant.” The next argument is obviously 
considered by the speaker himself more cogent than the first. 
For all the incidental elaboration which attends it, it may be 
summarized very briefly as follows: this feast originated at 
Rome, where the records of the census of Quirinius mentioned 
in the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel are preserved. 
From this source the Christian community at Rome ascer- 
tained the day of Christ’s Birth, the annual recurrence of 
which they soon proceeded solemnly to commemorate.* The 
third argument is the most fully elaborated of all, but here, 
too, for our present purpose, the essential points can be stated 
in a few words: Zachary, the father of John the Baptist, re- 
ceived the message of the archangel Gabriel six months before 
the tidings were brought to Mary. Since he could enter the 
Holy of Holies on one day of the year only, namely, on the 
Day of the Atonement, which occurred in September, Mary 
conceived six months later, in March, and gave birth to her 


Son in December. The argument suffers from two defects: 
first, it assumes that Zachary was high priest, which he was 
not,’ and secondly, it does not account precisely for the date 
of December 25, but might account, if the argument were 
otherwise sound, for a date about that time. 

These “proofs” need not detain us, but important is his 


4Once a movement for the adoption of the feast was under way, and still more 
after the feast had actually been introduced, this argument was altogether natural. 
But despite the antiquity of the appeal to the records of Quirinius’ census (Justin 
Martyr, 1. Apology, 34; Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem, IV, 7; cf. also IV, 19), I doubt 
whether any Christian ever consulted them for any data concerning the life or death 
of Christ. Chrysostom’s words cannot be pressed, it seems to me, as Raymond V. 
Schoder, S.J., has recently tried to press them; see his note, “St. Chrysostom and the 
Date of Christ’s Nativity,” in Theological Studies, III (1942), 140-144. 

5The widespread error that Zachary was high priest is said to have originated 
with the Protoevangelium of James. Pére Lagrange, Evangile selon S. Luc (Paris 
1927), p. 13, end of note 9, refers to a curious error of St. Augustine, who derives 
support from Luke I, 8-9 for his view that there were several high priests: Hinc 
apparet plures eos fuisse, et vices suas habuisse, nam incensum non licebat ponere 
nisi summo sacerdoti (Tract. in Ioan. xlix, 27; Migne, Patrologia Latina [= ML] 35, 


1757-8). 
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statement that it is “not yet ten years since this day has become 
conspicuously known among us.” Quite possibly, not to say 
probably, the preacher knew that in 379 St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus had celebrated this feast in the small oratory 
called “Anastasia” outside of Constantinople on the Western 
date, December 25. The sermon delivered on that occasion 
has come down to us;° no explanation of the date is attempted, 
no reply is made to critics. As might be expected of Gregory, 
“the theologian,” the discourse is doctrinal and hortatory, and 
when in a sermon delivered less than a fortnight later, on the 
Epiphany, he calls himself with reference to the preceding 
celebration, the exarchos of the feast,’ it is highly probable 
that he himself introduced the feast in that city, and here we 
find ouselves over against the interesting fact, stressed by 
more than one recent investigator,® that the propagation of 
this Roman feast was bound up in the East with the progress 
of the “Nicene Renascence,’”” of which the three Cappado- 
cians—St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil, and St. Gregory 
of Nyssa—were outstanding promoters. In 383, the last- 
named of this famous trio, preaching on the feast of the 
Epiphany, refers in unmistakable terms to the celebration of 
Christ’s Nativity which had taken place a few days before." 


®‘MG 36, 312-333. For a discussion of the style, see Eduard Norden, Die Antike 
Kunstprosa, Leipzig 1898, II, 566ff. 

7MG 36, 349. This sermon and the one preceding are discussed at length by 
Usener in the work cited in note 3 above, pp. 260-268. Again, one is reminded of 
St. Jerome, who was a close friend of St. Gregory Nazianzen about this time, but 
here too one must keep in mind the importance which the Catholic party attached 
to this Roman feast. 

8Usener, op. cit. in note 3 above, pp. 268-272; Eduard Schwartz, “Christliche und 
Jiidische Ostertafeln,”’d4bhandlungen der kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften xu 
Géttingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse, N.F. VIII, 1904-5, p. 184; Karl Holl, 
Amphilochius von Ikonium, Tiibingen & Leipzig 1904, pp. 107-110. 

9] have borrowed this phrase from Pére Le Bachelet’s splendid article, “Arianisme,” 
in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 1 (Paris 1923), 1779-1863; see especially 
columns 1838-1840. The dogmatic significance of the propagation of the feast of 
Christmas in the East is beautifully set forth by Karl Priimm, S.J., in an article, 
“Zur Entstehung der Geburtsfeier des Herrn in Ost und West,” which appeared in 
Stimmen der Zeit, vol. 135 (1939), 207-225; concerning this particular point, see pp. 


215-219. 
OMG 46, 580. 
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That his elder and more famous brother, Basil the Great, 
kept the feast at Caesarea, we may consider certain, difficult 
though it may be to fix precisely the date of a sermon whose 
authenticity has at one time or another been wrongly denied.” 
Still another Cappadocian may be mentioned here, 
Amphilochius, whose bishopric was Iconium of Lycaonia. 
Whether the Christmas sermon” which has come down to us 
under his name was delivered in his episcopal city or else- 
where, we do not know, but chronologically it belongs to the 
series of documents which I have cited above. It is in full 
accordance, furthermore, with the development here out- 
lined to find a younger contemporary of Amphilochius, 
Asterius, bishop of Amaseia in the province of Helenopontus, 
referring in a sermon delivered on St. Stephen’s day to the 
great festival of the day preceding.” 

But not in all regions of the East did the new festival meet 
with such prompt acceptance as at Constantinople, in Cappa- 
docia, and in Syria. Two very important centers, Alexandria 
and Jerusalem, were slow to admit what was evidently felt 
to be an unwarranted novelty. John Cassian, whose influence 
on the development of Western monachism can scarcely be 
overestimated, spent ten years in Egypt between 385 and 400 
in consultation with the solitaries of the desert. His “Con- 
ferences” he wrote at Marseilles between the years 420 and 
428. In his introduction to the tenth Conference, which is 
the second on Prayer, speaking of the encyclical letter which 
the Patriarchs of Alexandria sent annually on the feast of 
Epiphany not only to the churches in the towns and villages 


11M/G 31, 1457-76. For Usener, who believes that the feast of December 25 came 
to Cappadocia from Constantinople, this sermon was delivered on January 6 (see his 
work cited in note 3 above, pp. 249-252); but Holl considers it a Christmas sermon 
in our modern sense of the word, that is, preached on December 25. Accordingly, 
since St. Basil’s death occurred on January 1, 379, he argues that the feast was 
celebrated at Caesarea in Cappadocia before it was introduced at Constantinople; 
also, that from Caesarea it traveled south to Antioch; see his book cited note 8 above, 
pp. 108-9. 

12M'G 39, 36-44. 

13MG 40, 337-340. 
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of Egypt, but also to the monasteries of the desert, he explains 
that in that province there is only one feast, which is said by 
some to be that of Christ’s Birth, by others that of His 
Baptism, and he is careful to add that there are not two 
festivals in that country as in the provinces of the West.“ 
But within a little more than ten years, at the latest, of Cas- 
sian’s writing, that is, within some thirty-odd years of his 
long stay in Egypt, the situation was destined to change. In 
the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, there are preserved two 
sermons delivered by the aged Paul of Emesa in the Great 
Church at Alexandria in the presence of Cyril, the famous 
antagonist of Nestorius, the first on the twenty-ninth day of 
Choiak (= December 25), 432, the second on the sixth of 
Tybi (= January Ist), 433. The first is definitely a Christ- 
mas sermon: “Today unto us a Child is born, by Whom all 
Creation visible and invisible has secure hope of salvation” ; 
and the second, delivered a week later, is an amplification of 
the theology of the first. 

As at Constantinople some fifty-odd years before, the anti- 
Arian reaction stimulated the introduction of the feast in that 
city, so now at Alexandria this Western feast was finally ac- 
cepted as a convenient means of stressing the dogmatic defini- 
tions of the Council of Ephesus from which Cyril had just 
returned victorious. 

About this time also (according to most writers perhaps 
a year or two earlier), the Patriarch Juvenal of Jerusalem, 
who ruled from 424 to 458, introduced the new feast into his 
city, as we know from a sermon for St. Stephen’s day at- 


14Intra Aegypti regionem mos iste antiqua traditione servatur, ut peracto Epipha- 
niorum die, quem provinciae illius sacerdotes vel dominici baptismi vel secundum 
carnem nativitatis esse definiunt et idcirco utriusque sollemnitatem non bifarie ut in 
occiduis provinciis, sed sub una diei huius festivitate concelebrant, epistolae pontificis 
Alexandrini per universas Aegypti ecclesias dirigantur, quibus et initium Quadra- 
gesimae et dies Paschae non solum per civitates omnes, sed etiam per universa monas- 
teria designetur.—Iohannis Cassiani Collationes xxiiii (= Corpus Scriptorum Eccle- 
siastiocrum Latinorum [= CSEL], v. XIII, p. II), ed M. Petschenig, Vindobonae 
1886, pp. 286, 19-287, 3; ML 49, 820-1. 

16MG 77, 1433-44. Cf. Eduard Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, t. I, 
vol. I, p. IV, Berolini et Lipsiae 1928, pp. 9-14, 
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tributed to Basil of Seleucia,” but without any lasting effect. 
The famous Armenian lectionary translated by Conybeare,” 
which represents the use of Jerusalem of about the year 460, 
knows only the feast of the Epiphany on January 6. For 
December 25 it gives the old feast of King David and James 
the Apostle to be celebrated in the church on Mount Sion.” 
Writing about the middle of the sixth century, Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes tells us in his “Christian Topography” that at 
Jerusalem the feast of the Epiphany, January 6, is dedicated 
to the commemoration of Christ’s birth;* and Abraham of 
Ephesus, who belongs to this same period, in his sermon on 
the Annunciation mentions it as a curious fact that the people 
of Palestine and the neighboring Arabs alone still ignore the 
feast of December 25 as that of the Nativity of Christ.” 
Not until Justin II in the late sixties of the sixth century 
(if we may credit Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopoulus,” who 
wrote in the fourteenth century) enjoined the celebration of 
the feast throughout the entire Empire, did Jerusalem finally 


accept it, and even to this day the Church of Armenia cele- 
brates the Birth of Christ on January 6 and rejects the festival 
of December 25. We find it mentioned, however, for Jeru- 
salem in the itinerary of the anonymous pilgrim of Piacenza,” 
written toward the close of the century, and in the Georgian 
Canonarion, published by Kekelidze at Tiflis in 1912, which 


16MG 85, 469. 

17Rituale Armenorum, Oxford 1905, p. 517. Concerning this extraordinarily valuable 
document, see besides Brightman’s review (Journal of Theological Studies, XII, 1911, 
pp. 314-5), the comments of Anton Baumstark in his article, “Das Alter der Pere- 
grinatio Aetheriae,” Oriens Christianus, N.S. 1 (1911), pp. 62ff. 

18Jbid., p. 527: December 25. Of David and Jacobus. They assemble in Holy 
Sion. 

19MG 88, 197. Ed. E. O. Winstedt, Cambridge 1909, pp. 138-9; translated and 
edited by J. M. McCrindle, London: printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1897, pp. 142-3. 

20M. Jugie, Homélies Mariales Byzantines, Textes grecs édités et traduits en latin 
(= Patrologia Orientalis, edd. R. Graffin—F. Nau, XVI, 3), Paris 1922, p. 443 (19), 


4-12. 
21MG 147, 292. 
2ML 72, 909; P. Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana (= CSEL, vy. XXXIX), Vindo- 


bonae 1898, 179. 
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reproduces the Jerusalem calendar of the period immediately 
preceding the Arab invasion, which took place in 636.” 

Of special interest and importance is the fact that Latins, 
at least when they were sufficiently numerous at Jerusalem to 
form a liturgical colony by themselves, did not fail to cele- 
brate Christ’s Nativity on their Western date, and St. Jerome’s 
sallies on the subject, included in a sermon preached in his 
Latin monastery at Bethlehem, December 25, 410,* together 
with a casual but pointed remark in his commentary on 
Ezechiel I, 3,” dated about 414, make humorous reading for 
us of the twentieth century. A few days before her death in 
439, St. Melania the Younger celebrated Christmas in Jeru- 
salem on the day to which she was accustomed from her 
Western home, having kept vigil the night before in the grotto 


*3Especially valuable is Peradze’s translation of the Georgian text for December 
24 and 25: G. Peradze und A. Baumstark, “Die Weihnachtsfeier Jerusalems im 
siebten Jahrhundert,” Oriens Christianus, 3. Serie, I (1927), pp. 310-318. 

*4Number 16, De Nativitate Domini, in the old “Collection of 38 Latin Homilies 
of St. John Chrysostom,” analyzed by Dom André Wilmart in the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, XIX (1917-18), 305-327. The sermon had been restored to its author 
by Dom Germain Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, III, pars II, Maredsoli et Oxoniae 
1897, pp. 392-8. The relevant passage is on pp. 396-7: Alii putant quod in Epiphaniis 
nascitur: non damnamus aliorum opinionem, nostram sequimur doctrinam. ‘Unus- 
quisque in suo sensu abundet: et forsitan revelabit unicuique Dominus.’ Et illi qui 
tunc dicunt nasci Salvatorem, et nos qui hodie dicimus nasci, unum Dominum colimus, 
unum infantulum suscipimus. Sed videamus, quia magis rationabilius ratio nostra 
non reprehendit alios, sed nos probat. Non sunt nostra quae loquimur, maiorum 
sententia est: universus mundus contra huius provinciae opinionem loquitur. ... (It 
is to be noted that this Westerner makes no appeal to Roman archives.) The con- 
clusion is of especial interest: Praedicationi nostrae etiam natura consentit, mundus 
ipse testis est voci nostrae. Usque ad hanc diem tenebrae crescunt, ab hac die 
decrescunt tenebrae: lux crescit, decrescunt tenebrae: crescit dies, decrescit error, 
veritas subit. Hodie nobis sol iustitiae nascitur. 

2ML 25, 18C:... et Epiphaniorum dies hucusque venerabilis est, non ut quidam 
putant Natalis in carne, tunc enim absconditus est et non apparuit. With this sentence 
compare the following exordium of an Epiphany sermon reclaimed for St. Jerome 
by Dom Bernard Capelle (Revue Bénédictine, 36 [1924], 165-180) : Dies epiphaniorum 
graeco nomine sic vocatur; quod enim nos adparitionem aut ostensionem dicimus, 
hoc graeci epiphaneian vocant. Hoc autem ideo quia dominus noster et salvator 
adparuit in terris. Licet enim olim natus esset ex Maria et xxx iam annorum explesset 
aetatem, tamen ignorabatur a mundo. Eo tempore cognitus est quo ad Toannem 
Baptistam, ut in Iordane baptizaretur, advenit et vox de caelo patris intonantis audita 
est: “Hic est filius meus dilectus, in quo mihi complacui.” 
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of the Nativity at Bethlehem.” But here we do well to re- 
mind ourselves that we are still within the years of Juvenal’s 
episcopate (424-458). 

In looking about us for evidence concerning this Western 
tradition, if we keep to sermon literature, our oldest docu- 
ment comes from Mileve in Numidia, where on December 
25, 362 or 363, Optatus, famous among the bishops of that 
city for his controversy with the Donatists, delivered a ser- 
mon, first published by Dom Morin in 1917,” and re-edited 
in 1922 by Dom Wilmart, to whom belongs the credit of hav- 
ing definitely established the identity of its author.” It is 
obvious from the text of Optatus that he knows no feast of 
the Epiphany on January 6, a fact which assumes especial 
significance in view of St. Augustine’s statement made some 
thirty years later, that the Donatists refused to adopt this new 
festival which has come from the East.” Similarly, Philas- 
trius of Brescia, in his Book of Divers Heresies, written about 
383, speaks of heretics who allowed, not to say insisted upon, 
the obligation of observing December 25, but rejected the 
feast of January 6.” It is altogether in accordance with the 
state of things outlined by Philastrius that P. Hieronymus 
Frank” should argue convincingly, as it seems to me—that 


Vita S. Melaniae lunioris, 33 (Analecta Bollandiana, viii, 1889, p. 58); Acta 
Graeca, 62 (AB, xxii, 1903, p. 44). 

27Under the title, In Natale Infantum qui pro Domino occisi sunt, in the Appendix 
to the edition of his famous discovery, Sancti Aureli Augustini Tractatus sive sermones 
Inediti ex codice Guelferbytano 4096, Campoduni et Monaci, 1917, pp. 170-8. 

Revue des Sciences religieuses, 11 (1922), 271-302. As important as the identity 
of the author (the name, Optatus, which does not appear in Morin’s Wolfenbiittel 
manuscript, being clearly legible in the eighth century lectionary of Fleury, MS. 131 
of the Municipal Library of Orléans, from which Dom Wilmart edited the text) was 
this critic's appreciation of the fact that the sermon was composed for Christmas: 
Advenit ecce dies qua sacramentum Christi nativitatis sollemnitate debita celebremus, 
not for the feast of the Holy Innocents, as the title, which represents a special liturgi- 
cal use, would seem to indicate. 

29Sermo ccii, In Epiphania Domini, IV, 2 (ML 38, 1033). 

30M L'12, 1273; CSEL 38, 111. 

31“Zur Geschichte von Weihnachten und Epiphanie,” Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissen- 
schaft, herausg. von Odo Casel, O.S.B., XII, Miinster i. W., 1932, 145-155; XIII, 


1936, 1-38. 
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both feasts were observed by St. Ambrose at Milan some years 
before. For Spain, the evidence has increased in recent 
years, To the much-discussed fourth canon of the Council of 
Saragossa of the year 380,” and an important letter (WL 13, 
1131-1148) written shortly after his election in 385 by Pope 
Siricius to Himerius, bishop of Tarragona,” we have now to 
add an anonymous letter, the work of a Spanish ascetic, pub- 
lished in 1928 by Dom Morin:* documents which testify, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of most recent critics, to the 
existence of both feasts in the region of the Pyrenees before 
the year 400. Gaul is the one country for which we have no 
evidence for the celebration of December 25 before this date, 
but it is all the more interesting to note that as far back as 
361, the feast of the Epiphany, January 6, was observed there, 
for Ammianus Marcellinus, a Pagan, relates that Julian, 
already at heart an apostate, on that day, fertarum die quam 
celebrantes mense Januario Christianit Epiphania dtctitant, 
attended church that his real attitude might be concealed a 
while longer.” 


Most important of all, however, is the evidence for the 
observance of the feast of Christmas at Rome itself. In the 
chronological lists comprised in what is generally called the 
Philocalian Calendar of 354, there occurs in the Fast: Con- 
sulares after the names of the consuls, Caesar and Paulus, of 
the year one after Christ, the brief note: 


82Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, t. III, Florentiae 
MDCCLIX (Anastatic reprint 1901), 634: Viginti et uno die, quo a 16. Kalendas 
Ianuarii usque in diem Epiphaniae, quae est 8. Idus Ianuarii, continuis diebus, nulli 
liceat de ecclesia se absentare, nec latere in domibus, nec secedere ad villam, nec 
montes petere, nec nudis pedibus incedere, sed concurrere ad ecclesiam. Quod qui 
non observaverit, his decretis (alii: de suspectis) anathema sit in perpetuum. See 
Morin’s comment in his article, “Pages inédites de deux pseudo-Jerémes des environs 
de lan 400,” cited in note 34 below; also A. d’Alés, S.J., Priscillien et Espagne 
chrétienne a la fin du iv siécle, Paris 193’, p. 8, n. 1. 

33M 13, 1134. 

34Revue Bénédictine 40 (1928), 296-302. 

35Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum Gestarum Liber XXI, 2, 5 (ed. C. U. Clark, Bero- 


lini 1910, I, 220). 
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Hoc cons. dominus Jesus Christus 
natus est VIII. kal. Ian. d. Ven. luna XV. 


Similarly, the list of the anniversaries of the martyrs of the 
Roman church, included in this same compilation, begins: 


VII. kal. Ian. natus Christus in Betleem Iudeae.™ 


Decisive, however, is the fact that a list of the bishops of 
Rome from 255 to 335, arranged according to the days of 
the month on which they died, begins with Dionysius, who 
died on the sixth of the Kalends of January (December 27), 
269 and ends with Eutychianus, who died on the sixth of 
the Ides of December (December 8), 283,” an arrangement 
which Duchesne has shown is possible only because at the 
time the list was drawn up, that is, after the death of Silvester 
in 335 and before the death of Marcus in 336 the ecclesiastical 
year began at Rome with the feast of Christmas, the eighth of 
the Kalends of January.” But with this evidence, we have 


36Ed. Mommsen, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctorum Antiquissimorum t. 
ix, vol. i, Berolini 1892, p. 56. 


37] bid., p. 71. 
387 bid., p. 70. The significance of this arrangement becomes apparent upon con- 


sideration of the actual date of death of the several popes included in the list: 
Dionysius (127 Dec. 269), Felix (30 Dec. 274), Silvester (+31 Dec. 335), Miltiades 
(t10 Jan. 314), Marcellus (715 Feb. 309), Lucius (t5 March 255), Gaius (¢21 April 
296), Stephan (t2 August 256), Eusebius (26 September 310/311), Eutychianus 
(t8 Dec. 283). To this list of ten names drawn up after the death of Silvester in 
335, were added at a later date two others: Mark (*7 October 336), and Julius (+12 
April 352). It will be seen that they stand outside the order of the first ten. 

39In his review of the first edition (1889) of Usener’s work cited in note 3 above: 
Bulletin critique, XI (1890), 41-47. Neither Usener nor Lietzmann was convinced 
by Duchesne’s reasoning, however, for in the second edition (pp. 281, 375ff.) we still 
find Usener’s original view expressed, namely, that the anniversary of Christ’s Birth 
was solemnized at Rome as late as the year 353 on January 6, but on December 25 
for the first time in the year 354. But since the text on which this opinion is based, 
the sermon in Book III of St. Ambrose’ De Virginibus, has been proved to be the 
work not of Liberius but of Ambrose himself (M. Klein, Meletemata Ambrosiana, 
Regimonti 1925, pp. 9-15; Erich Caspar, “Kleine Beitrage zur alteren Papstgeschichte. 
3. Die Marcellina-Predigt des Liberius und das rémische Weihnachtsfest,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte, 46, N.F. IX [1928], 346ff.), it cannot be used as evidence for 
Roman practice. Most recently, Hieronymus Frank, O.S.B., has shown that the sermon 
does not prove, as Thomas Michels, O.S.B., (Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, I11 
[1923], 105-8), and Erich Caspar have supposed, that St. Ambrose celebrated the 
feast of Christ’s Birth at Milan on January 6 (see Frank’s article cited in note 28 
above). Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom, 2 Berlin u. Leipzig 1927, pp. 103-109, 
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the earliest date yet mentioned; not yet one full half of the 
second quarter of the fourth century has run its course, and 
we find ourselves in the very heart of the Empire. Our 
problem may be said to localize itself. Perhaps it can be 
most pointedly cast into this form: How did the Christian 
community at Rome come to celebrate December 25 as the 
date of Christ’s birth? 

Two solutions have been advanced, but one of them is 
coming more and more to exclude the other. On the hy- 
pothesis of the great Duchesne, which today finds few if any 
defenders, the date was obtained by conjecture.” If Christ 
died on the traditional date, March 25, then he was conceived 
on this date, for there could be nothing incomplete in the life 
of Christ, a life which had to be perfectly rounded from every 
point of view. Accordingly, he must have been born on 


would appear to be standing on firmer ground. For him the texts of the Roman Mass- 
Book for the feast of the Epiphany (Gelasian and Gregorian, as well as the modern 
Missal) are clearly survivals of the old Roman celebration of Christ’s Birth on 
January 6, which antedated the feast of December 25. His argument is a very 
ingenious one, but what if the Epiphany texts of the sacramentaries should prove to 
be adaptations of older Christmas texts? This is precisely what in the opinion of 
at least two critics Don Marsili of Finalpia has succeeded in demonstrating (in an 
article inaccessible to me at the time of writing: “I Sacramentari e la Questione del 
Natale e dell’ Epifania a Roma,” Rivista Liturgica, XXII [1935], 355-8; XXIII 
[1936], 10-17). Cf. D. Capelle, “La main de S. Grégoire dans le Sacramentaire 
Grégorien,” Revue Bénédictine, 49 (1937), 21-23; H. Frank’s article, “Weihnachten,” 
in Herder’s Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche, X, 777. 

Mention must be made here also of an argument advanced by Ad. Jiilicher against 
the thesis of Usener and Lietzmann. In his review of the first edition (Bonn 1915) 
of the latter’s book, Petrus und Paulus in Rom, Jilicher maintains that the Donatists 
would scarcely have taken up the feast of Christmas, if it had been introduced after 
they had cut themselves off from Catholic unity, even as they later steadfastly refused 
to celebrate the Epiphany (Géttingische Gelehrie Anzeigen, 178 [1916], 735-7). 
Accordingly, he believes that Christmas began to be celebrated perhaps as early as 
300 at Rome—an early date, surely. In the second edition of Petrus und Paulus in 
Rom, p. 107, footnote 3, Lietzmann expresses his inability to accept Jiilicher’s criticism, 
and refers with satisfaction to Holl’s refusal to accept it (in his study on the origins 
of the Epiphany cited p. 617 below). But it remains a weighty argument, none the 
less, and was restated without any reference to Jiilicher in the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgie- 
wissenschaft, XIII (Minster i. W. 1935), pp. 178-181, by Gottfried Brunner, who 
thinks it probable that the feast came into Africa (from Rome, of course) before the 
outbreak of Diocletian’s persecution. Karl Priimm, S.J., in his article cited note 9 
above inclines to a date rather close to the reign of Aurelian himself (of. cit., p. 215). 

Origines du Culte Chrétien, 5. ed. (Paris 1925), pp. 275-9. 
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December 25." There is far more erudition behind this ex- 
planation than at first appears, but it is not surprising that 
it should be steadily losing adherents. Even the learned 
author himself felt obliged to say of it: This explanation 
could be more easily accepted, if one found it ready-made in 
an (ancient) author.” Unfortunately, no such authority has 
as yet been found. Quite different is the case of the other 
solution, which is steadily gaining ground,” namely, that the 
feast came into being under the strong, not to say violent, im- 
pact of the old Paganism upon the new Christianity, a clash 
which constitutes one of the most interesting phenomena in 
the whole vast range of Western history, the closest parallel 
to which unquestionably is to be found in the struggle of con- 
tending ideologies in our day. 

During the reign of Aurelian, after his final crushing of 
Palmyra in the year 273, the worship of the sun-god became 
the highest official cult of the State. The traditional day of 


41According to Duchesne (op. cit., p. 276), Tertullian is the earliest author to 
assign March 25 as the day of Christ’s death (Adversus Iudaeos, c. 8, written about 
207 a.D.). This tradition survived through many centuries in the West, especially 
in Gaul (see Duchesne, ibid., p. 277). It will not be amiss at this point to mention 
certain other ancient calculations. Clement of Alexandria, who died about 215, tells 
us that by some the twenty-fifth day of Pachon (May 20) had been fixed as the 
day of Christ’s Birth, by others the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth of Pharmouthi 
(April 19 or 20), whereas for him the Nativity would seem to have taken place 
November 17 of the year 3 B.c. (Stromateis, 1, 21; MG 8, 885-8; ed. Stahlin, II [Leipzig 
1906], p. 90). According to the author of the De Pascha Computus, published in 243 
and falsely attributed to St. Cyprian, Christ was born on March 28, a Wednesday! 
As for Hippolytus, now that the dust which was raised by the discovery of the Fourth 
Book of his Commentary on Daniel has subsided, scholars are quite generally agreed 
that he gives April 2 as the day of Christ’s Birth and knows nothing of December 25. 

420. cit., p. 278. 

43]t is interesting to see how the name of Duchesne has gradually all but dis- 
appeared from the discussion of this subject. Kirsopp Lake, in his valuable article 
on Christmas in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, III, 601-8, still gives 
serious attention to the great historian’s theory, equating it with the view of Usener. 
D. Bernard Botte, in his excellent study, Les Origines de la Noel et de l’Epiphanie 
(Louvain 1932), pp. 60-61, devotes something more than a page to its refutation, 
whereas H. Frank in the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, X (1938), 776, comments 
briefly that Duchesne could not prove his theory, and Karl Priimm, S.J. (see note 9 
above) declares simply that no confirmation can be found for it in the sources (pp. 


214-5). 
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the winter solstice, bruma (December 25), became the Natalis 
Solis Invicti, the greatest feast in the calendar of the Empire.“ 
On this day in the year 274 was dedicated in the Campus 
Agrippae a magnificent temple to the supreme divinity, and 
for its service a new priestly college established, which was 
certainly placed on a par with (according to some, took pre- 
cedence of) the ancient and venerable “collegium ponti- 
ficum.” This was the official consecration of heliolatry, 
which, as M. Cumont puts it, was the final aspect assumed by 
the Paganism of Rome.” That the feast was readily accepted 
throughout the entire Empire is all the more intelligible 
when we consider that the god was represented in art, but 
especially on coins, in a form under which he had long been 
familiar to the Greeks as Helios, to the Romans as Sol, 
whereas Orientals could recognize in him any one of their 
native sun-gods or celestial deities. Mention must be made 
here above all of the cult of Mithra, who was well known 
under the name of Sol Invictus. Moreover, the comprehen- 
sive character of the sun-god, which manifested itself under 
the most varied names, corresponded—in a very loose way, 
to be sure—with the striving of many educated and unedu- 
cated Pagans alike toward the concept of a single supreme 
deity. The solar theology of Macrobius, for example, as set 
forth in chapters 17 to 23 of the first book of his Saturnalia, is 
an excellent illustration of this tendency. One by one, a whole 
series of divinities—Apollo, whose numerous epithets are 
carefully reviewed; Liber or Bacchus, Mars, Mercury, Aes- 
culapius, Hercules, Adonis, Osiris, Saturn, Jupiter—are 
identified as one deity, the Sun.“ It is not insignificant that 
the last Pagan emperor of Rome should have left us an 


44J, Noiville, “Les Origines du Natalis Invicti,” Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 38 
(1936), 145-176. 

45Franz Cumont, “La Théologie Solaire du Paganisme Romain,” Mémoires présentés 
par divers savants @ l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de l'Institut de 
France, XII, 2. partie, MDCCCCXIII, 447-479. 

46Ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt, Lipsiae (Teubner) 1893, pp. 86-128. 
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elaborate panegyric on this divinity, whose spiritual offspring 
he believed himself to be.” 

It is obvious that this supreme cult of the State not only 
colored very strongly the public life of the Empire—one has 
only to think of the image of the sun-god on the coinage of 
the third and fourth centuries so carefully surveyed by Usener 
in connection with our very subject“—but stamped itself 
deeply also into the lives of individuals. An exceptionally 
intimate glimpse is afforded us by a comparatively late and 
strictly Christian text. Preaching on Christmas Day in the 
basilica built about a century before on the Vatican Hill, St. 
Leo the Great, whose pontificate covers the middle years of 
the fifth century, after warning his congregation against the 
deceits of astrology, continues: 


From such beliefs and customs arises also this impiety, namely, the adora- 
tion of the rising sun by simple folk at daybreak from an elevated place, 
an act which even certain Christians perform in the belief that such conduct 
is religious and devout. Before they arrive at the basilica of the blessed 


apostle Peter, which is dedicated to the one, living and true God, after they 
have mounted the steps which lead to the higher court, facing about they 
turn to the rising sun and bow head and shoulders in honor of the resplendent 
orb. This is done partly through ignorance, partly under the influence of 
Paganism, and deep is our chagrin and grief over it, because although some 
perhaps pay homage to the Creator of the beautiful light rather than to the 
light itself, a created thing, nevertheless, the very appearance of such venera- 
tion must be avoided, which, if found among us by one who has abandoned 
the worship of the gods, will be retained by him as a commendable part of 
his former beliefs, since he sees it shared by Christian and Pagan alike.” 


If the bishop of Rome, preaching on Christmas Day in 
the middle of the fifth century, found it necessary to address 


47Hymn to King Helios, English translation and Greek text in vol. I (pp. 352-435) 
of the Works of the Emperor Julian, edited with translation by Wilmer Cave Wright 
(Loeb Classical Library), London & New York 1913. 

48“Sol Invictus,” Rheinisches Museum LX, 470-479; reprinted in Das Weihnachtfest, 
2nd ed. (see note 3 supra), pp. 353-365. 

49Sermo in Nativitate Domini VII, 4 (ML 54, 218-9). See F. J. Délger, Sol Salutis 
(= Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen u. Forschungen, hrsg. von K. Mohlberg u. A. 
Ricker, 16-17; originally, L. Forschungen, 4-5), Miinster i. W. 1925, pp. 1ff. 
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himself in these terms to his audience, how very intelligible is 
the following passage found toward the end of an anonymous 
tract of the fourth century, Concerning the Solstice and the 
Aequinox of the Conception and Birth of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ and of John the Baptist! After a lengthy argument, 
which according to so eminent a scholar as Dom Wilmart, is 
the very one which Duchesne vainly sought to prove his 
thesis,” we read: “But they call the day also the birthday of 
the Invincible Sun. Who indeed is so invincible as Our 
Lord, who subdued and overpowered death? As to the fact 
that they call it the birthday of the sun, He indeed is the 
Sun of Righteousness concerning whom Malachy the prophet 
said: “There will arise above you that fear His name the 
Sun of Righteousness and in His wings is healing’” (Mal. 
IV, 2).” The appellation, Sun of Righteousness, was applied 
to Christ for the first time, as far as our knowledge of sources 
goes, by Clement of Alexandria (tante 215 or 216).” It is 
found also in Hippolytus,* Orien™ and St. Cyprian.” In 


Journal of Theological Studies, 19 (1917-18), p. 317. 

51The most accessible edition of this text is that which Dom Botte includes in his 
work, Les Origines ... cited in note 43 above, pp. 88-105. The passage quoted 
is found on p. 105, 434-439. 

52MG 8, 232; Protreptikos XI, 114, 3 (ed. Stahlin, I, 80). The above statement is 
based on F. J. Délger, Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der Schwarze (= Liturgie- 
geschichtliche Quellen u. Forschungen, 14; originally, L. Forschungen, 2), Mister 
i. W. 1919, p. 108. 

53Commentary on the Song of Songs, translated from the Slavic (the Greek original 
being lost) by G. N. Bonwetsch (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller .. . 
hrsg. v. d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss.), Hippolytus, I, Leipzig 1897, p. 348, 12-15. 

54Jyn Exod. Hom. vii, 8 (MG 12, 348C; ed. Baehrens, Leipzig 1920, p. 215, 2-6); 
In Levit. Hom. ix, 10 (MG 12, 523C; ed. Baehrens, p. 438); In Numeros Hom. xxiii, 
5 (MG 12, 751C; ed. B., 217, 24-5); In Lib. Iesu Nave Hom. i. § (MG 12, 
830C; 293, 18); xi, 3 (MG 12, 884C; 364, 7); xvi, 1 (MG 12, 906C; 395, 19); xix, 4 
(quotation of Malachy 4, 2; MG 12, 917C; 413, 11-12; MG 12, 918B; 414, 5); In 
Lib. Iudicum Hom. i, 1 (MG 12, 951B; 464, 14; quotation of Malachy 4, 2: MG 12, 
952A; 465, 23-25); Selecta in Psalmos 18, verses 2 and 6 (MG 12, 1240D, 1241C- 
1244); 103, verses 19 and 20 (MG 12. 1561C); In Lucam Fragmenta (MG 13, 
1908C) ; Commentary on St. John’s Gospel (xxxii, 16 = MG 14, 812A; ed. A. E. 
Brooke, Cambridge 1896, II, 197, 28; ed. Preuschen. [Leipzig 1903], xxxii, 24, 316 
= p. 469, 10-12) ; Fragment xxxiv ( in Ioan. 3,1) (Preuschen, p. 509, 27-8) ; Contra 
Celsum vi, 54 (MG 11, 1381C; ed. Koetschau, Leipzig 1899, II, 125, 26); vi, 79 
(MG 11, 1417B; Il, 150, 16); vii, 22 (MG 11, 1452D; II, 173, 28-9); vii, 31 (MG 
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fact, from the beginning of the third century, sol justitiae, 
helios dikaiosynes, may be said to be current among Christian 
teachers and preachers as a formal designation of Christ. The 
sun, itself an object of worship among Pagans, became for 
Christians a symbol of Christ, so that one may quite correctly 
speak of a Christian solar theology, essentially different in- 
deed from that so thoroughly expounded by M. Cumont.” 
The history of this Christian solar theology would make the 
subject of a separate treatise, already adumbrated by Délger 
in his important book, Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der 
Schwarze (pp. 100-110).” Of the many passages in the 
sermon literature of the fourth and fifth centuries which 
would find place in such a work,” I shall content myself, be- 
fore leaving the feast of Christmas, by quoting one only from 
a sermon attributed to Maximus of Turin, of whose exact 
dates we are ignorant, but who was still living in 465: “The 
common people do well, indeed, to call this birthday of our 
Lord the ‘new sun,’ and make the assertion with such emphasis 


that Jew and Gentile find themselves in agreement in this 
terminology. Let us willingly make this custom our own, for 


11, 1465A; II, 182, 12); Scholion xviii on the Apocalypse, edd. C. Diobouniotis and 
A. Harnack, “Der Scholion-Kommentar des Origines zur Apokalypse Johannis” (Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, hrsg. von A. Har- 
pack und C. Schmidt, 3. Reihe, 8. Bd., 3), Leipzig 1911, p. 28. (See F. J. Délger’s 
work cited in note 52 above, p. 108, note 4; also the same author’s article, “Das 
Sonnengleichnis in einer Weihnachtspredigt des Bischofs Zeno von Verona,” Antike 
und Christentum, VI, 1940, 24, note 9. I am not certain that a copy of this volume 
has reached this country; this particular article I was fortunate enough to see in 
proof.) 

55In a most interesting passage concerning Christ as the “true sun and true day” 
(De dominica oratione, 35; ed. Hartel [= CSEL III, 1] p. 293), Cyprian quotes 
Malachy 4, 2. 


56See the mémoire cited in note 45 above. 
57See the same author’s study, “Sonne und Sonnenstrahl als Gleichnis in der 


Logostheologie des christlichen Altertums,” Antike und Christentum, 1, Minster i. W. 
1929, 271-290. “Lumen Christi,” Antike und Christentum, V, 1936, 1-43, pursues a 
different line of symbolic thought, but the article cited at the end of note 54 above 
pertains directly to our present subject. 

58The writers of this period are exploited to good effect by Délger in the article 
to which reference is made at the end of note 54 supra. 
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with the Saviour’s rising not only the salvation of the human 
race, but also the radiance of the sun itself is renewed.’”™ 

It will be remembered that Cassian, writing of his experi- 
ences in Egypt during the last fifteen years of the fourth cen- 
tury, comments on the fact that in that country the one day, 
January 6, is said by some to be the feast of Christ’s Birth, 
by others, that of His Baptism.” The problem of the origin 
of this feast was reopened when Karl Holl in 1917 published 
in the Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie his elaborate 
study, “Ueber den Ursprung des Epiphanienfestes.”™ After a 
preliminary survey of the ritual of the feast with a view to 
determining the ideas contained in its observance, and a 
more or less detailed review of much Western material, he 
passes on to the two texts which are our chief source of in- 
formation concerning the beginnings of this solemnity, 
namely, Clement of Alexandria’s Stromateis 1, 21 (MG 8, 
885-888; ed. Stahlin, I, 146 =TII, 90, 21ff.), and Epiphanius 
of Salamis’ Panarion, Heresy 51, 22, 3ff. (ed. Holl, II, 284-7). 
The latter, while refuting certain criticisms brought forward 


by the Alogoi concerning the chronology of St. John’s 
Gospel,” gives us the following data: 
The Saviour was born in the forty-second year of Augustus, emperor of 


the Romans, the same Octavius Augustus being consul for the thirteenth time 
together with Silvanus, as the consular lists of the Romans show.® For in 


59Sermo IV, 1 (ML 57, 537). 

8°See p. 605 supra. 

61The article was reprinted in Holl’s Gesammelte Aufsdatze fiir Kirchengeschichte. 
Il. Der Osten, edited by Hans Lietzmann after the author’s death (Tiibingen 1928), 
pp. 123-154. 

82The objections of these heretics to St. John’s Gospel are most fully set forth in 
Bishop August Bludau’s book, “Die ersten Gegner der Johannesschriften” (Biblische 
Studien, begr. von O. Bardenhewer, hrsg. von Géttsberger & Sickenberger, v. 22, 
1-2), Freiburg i. Br. 1925, pp. 80-87. Epiphanius’ refutation is discussed, pp. 87-120. 
See also the articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia (“Alogi’’) and in the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique (“Aloges”). 

63Epiphanius used a consular list which was very closely related to the so-called 
Consularia Constantinopolitana and to the list of the Chronicon Paschale, both edited 
in parallel columns by Mommsen in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctores 


Antiquissimi, IX, i, Berolini 1910, 218ff. 
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them we read as follows: “In their consulship, to wit, that of Octavius for 
the thirteenth time and Silvanus, Christ was born on the eighth of the Ides 
of January, thirteen days after the winter-solstice and the increase of light 
and day.” This day (i.e., that of the winter-solstice) the Greeks, viz., 
idolaters, celebrate on the eighth of the Kalends of January, called by the 
Romans Saturnalia, by the Egyptians Kronia, by the Alexandrians Kikellia.™ 
For on the eighth of the Kalends of January (December 25) this division 
occurs, which is the solstice, and the day begins to lengthen as the light in- 
creases and rounds out the number of thirteen days up to the eighth of the 
Ides of January, a thirtieth of an hour being added each day until the day 
of Christ’s Birth. As Ephrem too, the Syrian sage, has borne witness to this 
reckoning in his commentaries, saying: ‘“Thus was the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, His Birth in the flesh or His perfect Incarnation, which is 
called Epiphany, arranged [to take place] after an interval of thirteen days 
from the beginning of the increase of light. For this too must needs serve 
as a type of the number of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself and His twelve 
disciples, which was the full number of the thirteen days of the increase of 
light.” How many events have occurred and still occur, bearing upon this 
computation and witnessing to this subject, namely, the Birth of Christ! 
For the leaders of idol-worship, who are deceivers also, being compelled to 
admit some portion of the truth, in order to beguile the idolaters who follow 
them, in many places keep a very great feast on the night of the Epiphany 
itself, that men trusting the imposture may not seek the truth. First of all, 
in Alexandria, in the Koreion so-called (it is a very great temple, this en- 
closure of the virgin), keeping vigil all the night, with canticle and flute 
singing to the idol, having completed their night-watch after cock-crow, bear- 
ing torches they descend to a subterranean precinct and bring forth on a bier 
a wooden statue, the nude figure of a man seated, with a golden cross stamped 
on his forehead, two more such crosses, one on each hand, and two others, 
one on each knee. And they carry the statue seven times about the inner- 
most shrine, to the accompaniment of flutes and timbrels, singing hymns the 
while, and having finished their revelry, they carry the statue down again 


64This Alexandrian feast is mentioned also in the Decree of Canopus of the year 
239 B.c. (Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 1, Lipsiae 1903, 56, 64), 
but no other mention of it would seem to be known in the entire range of ancient 
texts which have survived. 

According to Holl (see the notes, pp. 284-5 of his edition of the Pamarion, cited 
in note 68 below), this passage is not found in any of Ephrem’s extant writings, but 
he quotes strophe 11 of the same writer’s first Epiphany hymn: Vicit sol et quibus 
ascendit gradibus signavit mysterium. Duodecim ecce dies ex quo ascendit et 
hodiernus tertius decimus est, symbolum perfectum Filii et duodecim eius apostolorum 
(apostoli, Lamy) (Sancti Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones, ed. Lamy, I, Mechliniae 


1882, p. 10). 
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to the recess underground. Asked what this mystery is, they answer and 
say: “Today, at this hour, Kore, i.e., the virgin, has given birth to Aeon.’ 
And this is done in like manner in the city of Petra, the metropolis of Arabia, 
which is the Edom of the Scriptures, in the temple there: in the Arabian 
tongue, they sing the praises of the virgin, calling her in Arabic Chaamou, 
ie., maiden or virgin, and her offspring Dousares,” the only-begotten of 
the lord. This happens in the city of Elousa on the same night as in Petra 
and Alexandria.® 


It will not be amiss to call attention, first of all, to one or 
two errors of fact. Epiphanius is wrong in calling December 
25, the day of the winter-solstice, Saturnalia. That feast ends 
on December 23, having begun on the seventeenth. Some- 
what more serious is his erroneous statement that the birth of 
the god, Dousares, was observed at Petra and Elousa in the 
same night as the birth of Aeon at Alexandria, for the Arabian 
feast occurred on December 25.% But these mistakes do not 





66In addition to Holl’s discussion, of. cit. (see note 61 supra), pp. 145-152, and those 
of an earlier date mentioned in note 67 below, see Norden’s chapter, “Helios und 
Aion,” in his book, Die Geburt des Kindes (Leipzig 1924), pp. 14-50, especially p. 28 
and the section entitled, “Der Geburtstag des Aion,” pp. 33-40. (The mention of 
this brilliant book prompts me to refer the reader to the pointed and weighty 
criticisms brought forward against it by Karl Primm, S.J., in his important work, 
Der christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt, Leipzig [Hegner] 1935, I, 274-7, 
476-7, notes 45-59). 

87See J. H. Mordtmann, “Dusares bei Epiphanius” (Zeitschrift der deutschen mor- 
genlandischen Gesellschaft, 29 [Leipzig 1876], 99-106). Important, too, is a note in 
Eduard Norden’s Geburt des Kindes, Leipzig 1924, p. 27, 2. 

68Epiphanius, Panarion, Haeresis 51, 22, 3-11 (Ancoratus und Panarion, hrsg. von 
D. Dr. Karl Holl, Leipzig 1922, II, 284-287). This passage is not found in the 
earlier editions, and is accordingly not found in Migne, who reprints substantially 
the text published by Petavius (Paris 1622). About the middle of the last century, 
Dindorf and Oehler for their editions used collations of Codex Marcianus 125 of the 
year 1057, in which manuscript alone the above passage is extant. According to 
Mordtmiann, p. 99 (see preceding note), Oehler published and discussed the passage 
first of all in Philologus, vol. 16 (1860) (inaccessible to me at time of writing). 
Usener discussed it at length in his Weihnachtsfest (see note 3 supra), pp. 27ff., 
and Paul de Lagarde reprinted the Greek text in toto in his “Altes und Neues tiber 
das Weihnachtsfest” (Mitteilungen, IV, Gottingen 1891), pp. 303-5; he questions 
Usener’s interpretation of the passage as describing a Gnostic, not a Pagan ceremony, 
an interpretation which has since been definitely rejected. 

69Thus Cumont (“Le Natalis Invicti,” Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, 1911, 292-8), on the basis of a gloss first published by Lobeck 
from a Bodleian manuscript in his Aglaophamus, II, p. 1227, n.z. To Cumont belongs 
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weigh very heavily for us. What is important is the descrip- 
tion of the Alexandrian feast occurring on a date which from 
the researches of Kurt Sethe we know to have been a sacred 
one in Egypt from about the year 2,000 B.c.,” and which quite 
possibly became at Alexandria the day of the birth of Aeon, 
the patronal deity of the city, about 331 B.C., the year of its 
foundation.” Certainly, this day (January 6) would seem 
to have figured more prominently in the life of this Egyptian 
harbor-town than the birthday of the sun, which we know to 
have been celebrated there also, and that on the usual date, De- 
cember 25.” Quite possibly, but we can say no more than this, 
the feast of Christ’s Birth on January 6 was introduced here to 
counteract on the Christian side the feast of the birth of Aeon, 
a development which was facilitated perhaps by the fact that 
the followers of the Gnostic, Basilides, as we know from 
Clement of Alexandria, celebrated the Baptism of Christ on 
the fifteenth of Tybi (January 10).% Throughout Egypt 
itself the feast may have spread among Christian communi- 


the credit of having traced the brief passage to its source in a commentary on the 
poems of St. Gregory Nazianzen by Cosmas of Jerusalem (MG 38, 464), a friend 
of St. John Damascene. Better still is Holl’s treatment of this text in the article cited 
above, p. 617 (p. 145, especially note 2, of the reprint mentioned in note 61 supra). 
See also Botte’s work cited in note 43 above (which as a general introduction to 
the subject of this essay cannot be too highly recommended), pp. 70-71, Noiville, 
however, maintaining, as he does, in the article to which reference is made in note 
44 above, that there was no feast of the winter-solstice in Syria, claims that this 
much-discussed gloss is a “tissu de confusions,” which has been quite misunderstood. 

77Thus Norden, who refers to the first section of Kurt Sethe’s study, “Die Zeitrech- 
nung der alten Aegypter im Verhdltnis zu der der anderen Volker,” published in the 
Nachrichten von der kgl. Gesellschaft der Wiss. zu Géttingen, Philol.-hist. K1., 1919, 
pp. 287-320, but the view to which Norden refers is found in the second section which 
appeared in the same Nachrichten a year later, p. 38. Noiville, arguing in accordance 
with his general thesis against a feast of the winter-solstice in Egypt (see the article 
cited note 44 above) considers Sethe’s hypothesis specious (p. 164). 

This is Norden’s construction (of. cit. in note 66 supra, p. 39), which is accepted 
by Botte (op. cit. note 43 above, p. 71) and—with certain reserves perhaps—by 
Priimm in Stimmen der Zeit, v. 135 (1939), p. 208. 

72This Noiville in his revolutionary article, cited in note 44 above, denies (pp. 
155-166). Franz Boll was once of the same opinion as Noiville, but came to take a 
different view later (Holl, article cited note 61, p. 145, note 6). 
78Stromateis I, XXI, ed. Stahlin, 146, 1-2 = v. II, Leipzig 1906, p. 99; MG 8, 888. 
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ties as a counterbalance to a widespread feast of Osiris,” but 
here we find ourselves over against problems concerning 
which we may speculate, if we will, but the basis for our 
theories remains slight indeed. 

That the problems are complicated becomes all the more 
evident, if we consider an aspect of the Epiphany which has 
not yet been mentioned: on the night of January 5, the night 
preceding the feast of Christ’s Birth or Baptism, Pagans and 
Christians alike are accustomed to draw from fountain and 
stream water which is believed to possess extraordinary pro- 
perties. Plutarch tells us of this practice as it exists in Egypt, 
where it is bound up with the cult of Osiris;’” Epiphanius, 
a native of Palestine, writing in Cyprus, explains it as a com- 
memoration of the miracle of Cana, which took place on 
January 6. For him, it could have no connection with 
Christ’s Baptism, which he knows occurred on November 
8,” whereas the miracle of Cana did take place on the day 
on which Christ rounded out His thirtieth year. St. John 
Chrysostom, on the other hand, preaching on the Epiphany 
at Antioch sometime during the twelve years before 397, as- 
serts that the water is drawn on this night in commemoration 
of the fact that by His descent into the Jordan Christ hallowed 
the waters.” I cannot but feel that here Dom Botte of 
Louvain has found the key to the solution of a curious prob- 
lem: Epiphanius and Chrysostom offer two different explana- 
tions of the same practice for the simple reason that the prac- 































74Botte, p. 71, suggests this as a possibility; Priimm does not reject the idea (see 
his article, p. 209). Norden is quite positive in his assertion that the date, January 
6, found its way into the Christian calendar from the ‘Dionysus-Osiris’ mysteries 
(p. 35). The discovery among the papyri of an Epiphany homily delivered in Egypt, 
preferably at Alexandria, in the fourth—to say nothing of the third—century would 
doubtlessly contribute much to the solution of our problem. 

75Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 355E (Plutarch’s Moralia, with an English translation 
by Frank Cole Babbitt [Loeb Classical Library] vol. V, Cambridge [Mass.] & London, 
1936, pp. 32-3). See also F. J. Délger, “Nilwasser und Taufwasser,” Antike und 
Christentum, 5 (1936), pp. 153ff. 
76Panarion, haer. 51, 30, 3 (ed. Holl v. II, p. 301, 14-17). 
77] bid., haer. 51, 16, 1 (ed. Holl, II, 270, 14f.). 
8MG 49, 365-6. 
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tice existed long before any explanation—by a Christian 
writer, at least—had been attempted.” Important, too, in this 
connection as Dom Botte points out, is the fact that the 
solemn blessing of the waters, which was later to become so 
conspicuous a feature of the liturgy of this feast, is not men- 
tioned by any fourth century writer.” 

But Epiphanius tells us much more: 


In many places up to this time, because of the miracle then wrought [at 
Cana], this divine prodigy occurs as a witness against unbelievers, as foun- 
tains and rivers, changed into wine, testify in many places. The spring of 
Kibyra, the city of Caria, bears witness at the very hour at which the servers 
drew the water and Christ said: Give to the chief steward. In the same 
way, the fountain in Gerasa of Arabia testifies. For we ourselves have drunk 
of the spring of Kibyra, and our brethren of the fountain in Gerasa in the 


martyrion.®| 


It would be interesting to pass in review and analyze in 
detail the various passages in ancient classical writers bear- 
ing on this same subject. Pliny the Elder, in the sixth book 
of his Natural History,” and Pausanias, in the sixth book of 
his Description of Greece,” both speak of the fountain in the 
temple of Dionysos on the island of Andros from which wine 
gushes forth on the feast of the god on the Nones (fifth) of 


190. cit., p. 74. 

807bid., pp. 72-3. 

81Pgnarion, haer. 51, 30, 1-2 (ed. Holl, II, 301, 7-14). 

82]], 103: Andro in insula templo Liberi patris fontem nonis Januariis semper vini 
saporem fundere Mucianus ter consul credit. Dies Theodaisia vocatur (I quote from 
Holl’s essay, p. 154, note 2, the edition which he cites [Mayhoff’s] being inaccessible 
to me). 

83Pausanias mentions this fountain of Andros in connection with another portent 
of somewhat similar character: “No god is more revered by the Eleans than Dionysus, 
and they say that he attends their festival of the Thyia. The place where they hold 
the festival called Thia is about eight furlongs from the city. Three empty kettles 
are taken into a building and deposited there by the priests in the presence of the 
citizens and of any strangers who may happen to be staying in the country. On the 
doors of the building the priests, and all who choose to do so, put their seals. Next day 
they are free to examine the seals, and on entering the building they find the kettles 
full of wine. I was not there myself at the time of the festival, but the most respect- 
able men of Elis, and strangers too, swore that the facts were as I have said” 
(Description of Greece, V1 [Elis II], XXVI, Frazer’s translation, I, pp. 323-4). 
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January. Diodorus Siculus, in the third book of his Biblio- 
theca Historica, relates that the inhabitants of Teos, to prove 
that Dionysos was born on their island, point to a certain 
fountain from which wine of extraordinary fragrance flows 
at regular seasons.“ We have but to remind ourselves of the 
Hellenistic equation, so clearly expressed by Plutarch, that 
Osiris and Dionysos are one and the same,” to realize how the 
Church—in Egypt, at least—came gradually to solemnize 
the commemoration of Christ’s first public miracle on the 
eleventh of Tybi (January 6). Ata later period, this same 
date became in the East, once the Western feast of December 
25 had been introduced, the commemoration of Christ’s 
Baptism and in addition to Easter a day set aside for the 
public baptism of catechumens.” Thus there came into 
being that solemn blessing of the waters which is to this day 
one of the most beautiful services in the whole wide range of 
the Church’s public worship.” 


84Bibl. Hist. Ill, 66 (ed. F. Vogel, I, Lipsiae 1888, 375). 
85[sis and Osiris, 364E ff. (Plutarch’s Moralia, see note 75 supra, V, pp. 84ff.). 
86Holl, p. 124 of his article cited in note 61 above, gives in footnote 5 a concise 

summary of the evidence: for Syria, the Epiphany hymns of St. Ephrem which are 

intended to be sung in part during the ceremony of baptism itself (see note 65 above) ; 

for Palestine, a sermon falsely attributed to St. John Chrysostom (MG 64, 43-46) 

and “Antoninus” of Piacenza (CSEL, v. XXXIX, p. 167) (for Jerusalem one must 

now consult also a valuable ‘Miszelle’ of Dom Odilo Heiming of Maria-Laach, “Die 

Entwicklung der Feier des 6. Januar zu Jerusalem im 5. und 6. Jh.,” Jahrbuch fiir 

Liturgiewissenschaft, 9, Minster i. W. 1929, pp. 144-8) ; for Constantinople, a passage 

in Theophanes, Chron. ad a. 520 (MG 108, 404B); for Egypt, he appeals to later 

Ethiopic practice as evidence of an early tradition among the Copts. In addition 

to this we have sermons of so early a date as those of St. Gregory Nazianzen and 

St. Gregory of Nyssa (MG 36, 360-425; 46, 577-600). Evidence for the spread in 

the West of this custom of baptizing solemnly on the Epiphany will be found in note 

89 below. 
87Of the extensive literature on this subject, I shall adduce here some of the most 

important publications of recent years: 

1) John, Marquess .of Bute, and E. A. Wallis Budge, The Blessing of the Waters 
on the Eve of the Epiphany, London 1901. This contains besides the Slavonic (in 
English translation), the Syriac (with translation), the Coptic (with translation) 
and the Greek orders (the last without translation), also two Latin formularies, 
concerning which see the conclusion of this note. 

2) Adolf Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen in Mittelalter, Freiburg i. Br. 1909, 
I, pp. 70-77. 

3) Placido de Meester, Rituale-Benedizionale Bizantino, Roma 1930, pp. 415-461. 
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One question still claims our attention: how did the Eastern 
feast of Christ’s Birth and Baptism, a day on which occurred 
in Certain places the commemoration also of the miracle at 
Cana, become at Rome the feast of the adoration of the Magi 
exclusively? We face here a curious fact, for in all proba- 
bility the vestiges which are still to be found in the Roman 
service-books of the older and more varied content of the feast 
did not survive without a struggle.” It is well known that in 
many regions in the West January 6 was one of the days on 
which catechumens were publicly baptized,” but it is equally 


4) Pierre de Puniet, “Bénédiction de |’eau en la féte de ’Epiphanie chez les Orien- 
taux,” Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, publié par Cabrol et 
Leclercq, II, Paris 1925, 698-707. 

5) Id., “La féte de l’Epiphanie et l"hymne du Baptéme au Rit Grec,” Rassegna 


Gregoriana, V, 1906, 497-514. 

6) Id., “Formulaire grec de l’Epiphanie dans une traduction latine ancienne,” Revue 
Bénédictine, XXIX, 1912, 29-46. 

A Latin blessing of the waters on the eve of the Epiphany developed in certain 
regions by way of analogy to the Eastern blessing (see Franz, of. cit., I, 193-201; 
de Puniet, DACL, II, 707-8; C. Respighi, “La benedizione solenne dell’acqua nell’Epi- 
fania,” Rassegna Gregoriana, X, 1911, 51-6). The older order, prohibited by a 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of May 17, 1890, is printed in the pub- 
lication of the Marquess of Bute noted above (1), pp. 1-42; the new form, approved 
by a decree of December 6 of the same year, is found on pp. 43-6. 

88Compare with the remains given in note 93 below the responsories and antiphons 
of the Epiphany office as found in Cod. B 79 of the Archives of St. Peter’s Basilica 
at Rome, particularly those of the octave-day of the feast (Thomasii Opera Omnia, 
t. iv, Romae MDCCXLIX, pp. 47-50); also those of the Responsoriale et Antipho- 
narium of St. Gregory the Great, edited by the same Thomasius from a St. Gall 
manuscript (ibid., pp. 196-9). 

89That this was the custom in Spain is clearly testified by the letter of Pope Siricius 
to Himerius of Tarragona (ML 13, 1134A), of which custom the Officium (Introit) 
of the Mass of the Epiphany in the Mozarabic missal is undoubtedly a relic (Vos 
qui in Christo baptizati estis: Christum induistis alleluia. Etc. ML 85, 230B). 
Vigorous is Leo the Great’s letter of October 21, 447, to the bishops of Sicily, in 
which this practice is severely reprehended (ML 54, 696-702). Although Frank (see 
p. 15, note 19 of the second instalment of his article cited note 31 above) does not 
consider the Epiphany preface of the Ambrosian missal, which is found also in the 
Missale Gothicum, to be susceptible of such an interpretation, I am inclined to believe 
that Holl (article cited in note 61 above, p. 134, footnote 4 continued from p. 133) is 
right in adducing it as evidence for the existence of this custom in Burgundy (here 
Frank is more precise than Holl, who says: France) and Northern Italy. Certainly, 
the following sentences are very pointed: Susceperunt hodie fontes benedictionem 
tuam, et abstulerunt maledictionem nostram: ita ut credentibus purificationem omnium 
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certain that Rome strongly discountenanced and finally for- 
bade the practice outright.” This may have been due to 
sheer liturgical conservatism on the part of Rome; more prob- 
ably, it was due to theological considerations. The celebra- 
tion of the Baptism of Christ might encourage the spread of 
certain unorthodox ideas bound up at different times with 
this mystery. On the strictly liturgical side alone, the prob- 
lem is one of many delicate nuances, as a brief glance at 
the relevant literature will show;” dogmatically, it was prob- 
ably very serious.” We have today, therefore, in the Roman 
mass-book for January 6 the celebration of the visit of the 
Magi only, that is, of Christ’s manifestation to the Gentiles; 
in the Breviary, however, mention is made of the Baptism and 


delictorum exhibeant, et Deo filios generando adoptive faciant ad vitam aeternam. 
Nam quos ad temporalem vitam carnalis nativitas fuderat: quos mors per praevarica- 
tionem ceperat: hos vita aeterna recipiens, ad regni caelorum gloriam revocavit. 
I must admit, however, that they do not constitute by themselves a final proof. For 
Carthage in the second half of the fifth century, but before 484, we have most valuable 
testimony in Victor of Vita’s Historia Persecutionis Africanae Provinciae, Il, 47ff. 
(CSEL 7, 42-4). Finally, in the second series of canons attributed to St. Patrick, under 
title xix, Qua aetate baptizandi sunt, we read: Octavo die catechumeni sunt; postea, 
solemnitatibus Domini baptizantur, id est, Pascha, et Pentecoste, et Epiphania (A. W. 
Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, v. 11, part II, Oxford 1878, p. 336). 

Customs die slowly. In a letter of March 3, 494, Pope Gelasius I, writing to 
the bishops of Lucania, Calabria and Sicily, insists that baptism is not to be ad- 
ministered solemnly to a class of catechumens except on Easter and Pentecost (ML 
59, 52). On the other hand, Prof. Lynn White, Jr., is pressing a statement of Dom 
Morin unduly when in his brilliant article, “The Byzantinization of Sicily” (American 
Historical Review, XLII, 1936, p. 5), he says: “A century later, under Gregory the 
Great, baptism seems to have been administered at Epiphany with great pomp in 
the church of Naples.’ What Dom Morin says is briefly this, that of the two masses 
celebrated on the Epiphany at Naples in the seventh century—according to the two 
evangeliaries, Cotton MS. Nero D.IV and Reg. I. B.VII, the liturgical content of 
which he is analyzing—the mass said at night probably followed originally upon the 
baptism of the neophytes, and was thus a survival really of the custom we are study- 
ing (“La Liturgie de Naples au Temps de Saint Grégoire,” Revue Bénédictine, viii 
[1891], 533-534). 

%1Even a cursory reading of almost any treatment of the subject, e.g., P. Hieronymus 
Frank’s article cited in note 31 above, gives ample proof of this. 

92] am not aware that this particular phase of the problem has ever been in- 
vestigated. Certainly, we have here a case in which Rome was extraordinarily un- 
receptive. Dom Flicoteaux, O.S.B., in his article, “L’Epiphanie du Seigneur,” (Ephe- 
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the miracle of Cana,” and of these two mysteries the former 
emerges in the Missal on the octave-day of the feast,” the 
latter on the second Sunday thereafter.” But so great is the 
joy of both feasts, Christmas and the Epiphany, in both East 
and West, that only in the radiance of light can an adequate 
symbol thereof be found. Hodte descendit lux magna super 
terram, sings the Latin Church on Christmas Day,” and in 


the great “prologue” of the Byzantine blessing of the waters 
on the eve of the Epiphany and again on the day itself, occur 
the words: “To-day hath arisen the Sun which knoweth no 
setting, and the world shineth with the light of the Lord,” 
—a fitting counterpart to the venit /umen tuum of the glorious 
passage from Isaias (60, 1-6) read in the Latin Mass. 


merides Liturgicae, 49 [1935], 401-412), studies the feast primarily as a solemnity 
of Christ’s kingship. 

%3Stanzas 8, 9, 11, 12, of Sedulius’ hymn, 4 solis ortus cardine, are sung at Vespers. 
They are concerned with the adoration of the Magi, the Baptism of Christ, and the 
miracle of Cana. The first two psalms of Mattins also bear in large part upon the 
Baptism in the Jordan, as quite possibly also the first lesson. The first responsory, 
however, is explicit: Hodie in lordane baptizato Domino aperti sunt caeli, et sicut 
columba super eum Spiritus mansit, et vox Patris intonuit: Hic est Filius meus 
dilectus etc.; similarly, the second responsory. Most striking of all is the Benedictus- 
antiphon at Lauds: Hodie caelesti sponso iuncta est Ecclesia, quoniam in lordane 
lavit Christus cius crimina: currunt cum muneribus Magi ad regales nuptias, ct ex 
aqua facto vino laetantur convivae, alleluia. The Magnificat-antiphon at the Second 
Vespers of the feast likewise mentions all three mysteries: Tribus miraculis ornatum 
diem sanctum colimus; hodie stella Magos duxit ad praesepium: hodie vinum ex aqua 
factum est ad nuptias: hodie in Iordane a loanne Christus baptizari voluit, ut salvaret 
nos, alleluia. 

94In the Gospel of the Mass (St. John, I, 29-34). 

%5Again in the Gospel-pericope (St. John, II, 1-11). 

%6The words occur in the Alleluia-verse of the third Mass of Christmas, the much- 
discussed Dies sanctificatus, which in the Middle Ages was sung in some places (Ans- 
bach, Beauvais, Sens) in both Greek and Latin (see Rassegna Gregoriana I, Roma 
1902, 110-111; V, 1906, 5-12), but I know of no occurrence of this text in the Byzan- 
tine Rite for either of the two feasts. 

97See the Roman edition of the Greek Euchology, 1873, p. 221; the Athenian edition, 
1927, p. 265. Dom de Puniet’s article in the Rassegna Gregoriana, V, 497ff. (see note 
87 above) treats especially of this “prologue,” in which the /odie-motif is more 
elaborately employed than in any other liturgical text, Greek or Latin (see Anton 
Baumstark’s article, “Die Hodie-Antiphonen des rémischen Breviers und der Kreis 
ihrer griechischer Parallelen,’ Die Kirchenmusik [Paderborn], 10 [1909], 153-160). 








Origins of Boston College 
1842-1869 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 
I 


ESUIT associations with Boston lead off from the arrival 
J there in 1650 of the Canadian missionary, Gabriel Druil- 
lettes, envoy extraordinary from the Governor of New 
France to the New England Confederation. At Plymouth 
Governor Bradford had fish served for the Jesuit at a Friday 
repast and otherwise extended to him all the courtesies he 
could command. At Roxbury John Eliot, outstanding Prot- 
estant missionary to the aborigines, was hospitality itself. ““He 
received me at his house because night was overtaking me; 
he treated me with respect and kindness and begged me to 
spend the winter with him.” In Boston itself, it has been 
surmised, Father Druillettes said Mass, the first the Puritan 
capital ever knew. The surmise is without documentary sup- 
port. But there is probably an indirect reference to the Cath- 
olic rite in the missionary’s words: “He [Major Edward Gib- 
bons, Druillettes’s host in Boston] also gave me a key to an 
apartment in his house where I could with complete liberty 
offer my prayers and perform my religious exercises.” 
Twenty-four years later, 1674, another Jesuit, Jean Pierron, 
set foot in the Massachusetts capital, where he was well re- 
ceived. He met and conversed with the Puritan clergymen 
of the place and left behind him an impression that made his 
visit a long abiding and pleasant memory to the inhabitants.” 
All through the eighteenth century and far into the nine- 
teenth Boston fell out entirely from the Jesuit picture, if in- 
deed it could be said ever to have been in the picture at all. 
Meantime, the Society of Jesus, abolished by a decree of 


































1Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (73 v., 
Cleveland, 1895-1901), XXXVI, 89; Arthur J. Riley, Catholicism in New England to 
1788 (Washington, 1936), 184-86. ; 
2Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, LIX, 73; Riley op. cit., 188-89. 
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Clement XIV, but still maintaining a canonical existence in 
Russia, had been re-established in somewhat informal fashion 
within the limits of the United States. Under a commission 
from the Jesuit superior-general residing in Russia, Bishop 
John Carroll in June, 1805, appointed Father Robert Moly- 
neux superior of the revived Maryland Mission. This step, 
with the subsequent renewal of their vows by the handful of 
pre-Suppression Jesuits who wished to attach themselves to 
the new mission, restored the corporate existence of the So- 
ciety of Jesus on American soil.’ 

For a long spell the Mission moved at snail’s pace along 
its dificult way. Men, funds, material resources of every 
kind, everything in fine that could make for growth were 
lacking. Georgetown College had to be manned; also, for 
the years 1809-1813, the classical school set up in New York 
City by Father Anthony Kohlmann. Father Pierre Malou, 
writing in 1811 from New York to the Jesuit General resident 
in Russia, reported that a boarding school had been asked for 
in Boston; but no other reference to such a request occurs in 
the correspondence of the day.* Jesuit post-colonial contact 
with Boston may be said to have been first achieved in the 
person of Father John McElroy, who was there in 1842 to 
conduct a retreat for Bishop Fenwick’s clergy. In the designs 
of Providence this arresting figure was to be the founder of 
Boston College. The account that fills out the following pages 
will gather about his name. 

In the pioneer Boston prelates Cheverus, Fenwick, Fitz- 
patrick, the Jesuits of the Maryland jurisdiction found sym- 
pathetic friends. To Father John Grassi,’ their superior 


3Gilbert J. Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle United States (3 v., New York, 
1938), I, 9-11. 

4Thomas Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and 
Federal (4 v., New York and Cleveland, 1907-1917), Documents, II, 992, n. 66. 

5Cheverus to Grassi, Boston, June 18, 1817. JGA, Maryl. The correspondence on 
which this article is based is from the Jesuit General Archives in Rome (JGA). In 
this citation of letters in the footnotes, the particles “to,” “a,” “ad,” and “a” 
connecting the names of writer and addressee are used to indicate that the originals 
of the letters are in English, French, Latin, or Italian respectively. 
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(1811-1817), Cheverus wrote: “How happy I would be to 
see some of your good Fathers in every city, nay in every vil- 
lage of this vast continent!” But the prelate himself, as far 
as can be ascertained, made no move to introduce the Jesuits 
as educators into his diocese. In the letter just cited, he men- 
tions Philadelphia and New York, but not Boston, as places 
where the Jesuits should have “an establishment, a small col- 
lege, and a church.” 

In the latter years of his life Cheverus’s successor in the 
see of Boston, the one-time Jesuit, Benedict Fenwick, enter- 
tained the project of a college in his episcopal city under 
Jesuit control. But at no time did he feel himself in a posi- 
tion to carry the project into effect, though he did convey to 
the Society of Jesus his college of Holy Cross at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, thereby manifesting his continued regard for 
the religious order of which he had formerly been a member.‘ 
In 1842, as was stated above, Father John McElroy came to 
Boston as retreat master to the diocesan clergy. The letter 
in which Bishop Fenwick thanked the superior of the Mary- 
land Province, Francis Dzierozynski (1840-1843) for lending 
him McElIroy’s services was the same as that in which he 
offered the Jesuits Holy Cross College. 

I cannot express to you in adequate terms my sincere thanks for the per- 
mission given to good Father McElroy to conduct our clergy retreat which 
began on the 12th and finished on the 20th of this month. I have every 
reason to think that this retreat will be attended with the happiest resiilts, 
for which we are debtors, next after God, to Father McElroy. The father 
was certainly untiring in his efforts—he spared no labor—he was all zeal 
and full of the love of God and the profoundest humility, all intent on in- 
stilling these virtues into the hearts of his brother priests, and of mine espe- 
cially, cold and languid as it is, intent, too, on impressing into us all a deep 
sense of our vocation and its tremendous responsibilities. He also preached 
three times to the people in the church, once on the 14th and twice on the 
21st, with the most fruitful results. Never did the congregation show greater 


Fenwick ceased to be a Jesuit on his acceptance of the Boston see. Sketch in 
Joseph Bernard Code, Dictionary of the American Hierarchy (New York, 1940), 104. 
The S.J. after Fenwick’s name in the sketch is an error. 
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attention, never did it seem more penetrated with the solemnity of the truths 
to which it listened. He is truly an apostolic man and an ornament of the 
Society to which he belongs. May God give us in this region more like 
him! .. . I take this occasion of expressing to you, my dear father, my 
sincere desire of having the Society established permanently in my diocese. 
So, in your next letter to Very Reverend Father General, have the charity 
to bring this matter to his notice.’ 


The rest of Bishop Fenwick’s letter is given to the details 
of the offer he makes to the Society of Jesus as well of his 
college as of the entire state of Maine as an exclusive field for 
Jesuit activity. In a letter of his presently to be cited, Father 
McElroy affirms that it was on occasion of this visit of his 
to Boston in 1842 that he suggested to its bishop the idea of 
a Jesuit college in that city. No reference to such suggestion 
occurs in Fenwick’s above-quoted letter to the Maryland su- 
perior. But it does not appear to be straining things to infer 
that it was the prelate’s obvious satisfaction with the services 
rendered by McElroy on the occasion in question which led 
him at this juncture to invite the Jesuits to enter his diocese 
by taking over the college at Worcester. 

From the far-seeing Jesuit, John Roothaan, who sat for 
twenty-four years (1829-1853) in the General’s chair at Rome, 
the idea of a college of his Order in the New England metrop- 
olis evoked sympathy and support. Here was truly an impos- 
ing figure in the church history of his day; in him piety and 
learning alike were at a notably high level and the cause of 
his beatification is on its way. “You are well enough aware,” 
he confided to Father Thomas Mulledy, Rector of Holy Cross 
College, “how cordially I approve, to what an extent I am 
ready to support the Most Reverend Bishop’s [ Fenwick’s | 
design of setting up a college in the city itself [of Boston]; 
my advice to you has ever been that all your concern should 
center on a college such as this.” To Father Peter Verhaegen, 


7Dzierozynski ad Roothaan, September 6, 1842. JGA, Maryl. 7, VIII, 1. The text 
of Bishop Fenwick’s letter reproduced above is a translation from Dzierozynski’s 
Latin version of the English original. 
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Maryland Provincial (1845-1848), Roothaan expressed him- 
self in similar vein: “You are not unaware that it would be 
gratifying to us were you to establish a college in the city of 
Boston. Accordingly, after examining and deliberating on 
the details with your consultors, act in nomine Domini. I 
would say the same of Charlestown [Charleston] if I did not 
fear the scarcity of properly trained men.’”* A few months 
later Verhaegen reported on the matter to the General: “I 
visited the Bishop of Boston. He is seriously thinking of 
opening a college in his episcopal city, but so far has put 
nothing into effect. It is necessary, so he says, to proceed 
slowly, and this in order that the institution which he is plan- 
ning may be worthy of our holy religion and of the Society.” 
In April, 1845, Father Roothaan was seeking further informa- 
tion on the subject in hand. “The Bishop of Charlestown 
[Charleston] has written to me about setting up a college in 
his episcopal city. But what about the college in Boston? 
I doubt whether the resources of the Province [of Maryland] 
will permit you to begin both at almost the same time.”” 
The following July, Father Verhaegen reported to Rome that 
Bishop Fenwick was expecting to acquire a new site for his 
cathedral, in which event he would convey the existing cathe- 
dral and its site to the Jesuits. The site was in the center of 
the city and spacious enough for the necessary buildings. “But 
if we have to wait until the new cathedral is built, even if we 
suppose it started this year, two entire years may pass. I think 
the bishop follows too strictly the axiom, festina lente.” A 
few weeks subsequent to the date of Verhaegen’s letter Bishop 
Benedict Fenwick passed away. Under his successor, Bishop 
John Bernard Fitzpatrick, Boston College started on its very 
remarkable way. 





—_—_———. 


8Roothaan ad Mulledy, January 2, 1844; Roothaan ad Verhaegen, July 26, 1845. 
JGA. The standard biography of Father Roothaan is Pietro Pirri, S.J., P. Giovanni 
Roothaan, XXI Generale della Compagnia di Gesu (Rome, 1930). 

*Verhaegen ad Roothaan, November 14, 1845. JGA, Maryl. 
10Roothaan ad Verhaegen, April 3, 1846. JGA, Missiones, 1833-1843. 
11Verhaegen ad Roothaan, July 8, 1846. JGA, Maryl., 8-I-18. 
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II 


The human agent chiefly instrumental in the founding of 
Boston’s Jesuit college, Father John McElroy, was born in 
Brookeborough, near Enniskillen, County Fermanagh, North- 
ern Ireland, May 14, 1782. At twenty-one he passed overseas 
from Londonderry to Baltimore, where he landed August 25, 
1803. Engaging at first in business in Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, he found employment January 14, 1806, at George- 
town College as “a kind of clerk, procurator, buyer, factotum, 
etc.,” to use his own words.” While thus employed, he enjoyed 
the direction of so competent a spiritual guide as the former 
Jesuit, Bishop Leonard Neale, coadjutor to Bishop Carroll of 
Baltimore. Attaching himself to the newly restored Mission 
of Maryland in the grade of a lay brother, McElroy was one 
of a group of fifteen who began their noviceship at George- 
town College, October 10, 1806, thus inaugurating the first 
Jesuit “house of probation” in the United States. 

Evidently Bishop Neale saw promise in the young Irishman 
who had come under his direction; he even predicted to him 
that he would one day stand at the altar of God. Eleven years 
after McElroy had joined the Jesuit ranks the prediction came 
true. Neither McElroy himself nor any of his superiors ever 
put on record why this radical change in his status was brought 
about; at any rate the young man according to his own declara- 
tion had never asked for it. But it is plain that Father John 
Grassi, Superior of the Maryland Jesuits (1811-1817) saw in 


12Four letters written, 1856-1857, by Father McElroy to the provincial, Father 
Stonestreet, furnish data about his early life as a Jesuit. Woodstock Letters (Wood- 
stock College, Md.), XLIV (1915), 9-14. In the same magazine (XVI [1887], 161-68), 
is McElroy’s memoir on the beginnings of the restored Society of Jesus in the United 
States. Cf. also Alexander Vivier, S.J., Nomina Patrum ac Fratrum Qui Societatem 
Jesu Ingressi in ea Supremum Diem Obierunt (Paris, 1897), 349; Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, XXII (1911), 258. Numerous McElroy letters 
are in the Jesuit General Archives, Rome, and the archives of the Maryland-New 
York Jesuit Province. In the latter depository are his diaries, kept faithfully over a 
long period of years. His Georgetown diary (holograph or copy) is in Rome. The 
St. Louis Archdiocesan Archives contain nine McElroy letters, Sept. 16, 1834-Jan. 24, 


1840. 
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the unpretending lay brother excellent material for the priest- 
hood. A likely enough story has it that a Jesuit scholastic, 
listening to the brother as he was giving a catechetical instruc- 
tion to a group of students, was so impressed by its quality that 
he brought the matter to Grassi’s notice. McElroy was accord- 
ingly ordained to the priesthood, in the Georgetown College 
chapel, by Archbishop Leonard Neale, May 31, 1817.” 

To a Jesuit associate of his, Father Patrick A. Jordan, we 
owe this thumb-nail sketch of Father McElroy as he appeared 
in his maturer years: “A tall, wiry, thin, red-faced man with 
large features and white hair (originally black). He had 
a big mouth and spoke with a nasal twang, but slowly and 
distinctly.”"* His capacity for business was put to account by 
his superiors in the office of procurator of Georgetown Col- 
lege, and later, of the entire Maryland Mission. With sixteen 
years of continuous service at Georgetown College behind 
him, he was transferred in 1822 to Frederick, Maryland. 
Here as superior of the local Jesuit residence and pastor of 
the parish church of St. John’s attached to it, he threw him- 
self into the ministry with tireless energy and zeal. Here he 
built an imposing church of brick which drew to its consecra- 
tion in 1837 the prelates of the Third Provincial Council of 
Baltimore. Here, too, he established St. John’s College, which 
in accordance with the Jesuit rule offered free instruction. 
Meantime, his services as a preacher and retreat master were 
in constant demand. Convents, schools of all types, clergy, 
laity, shared his ministrations. To the hierarchy he became 
a well-known and admired figure. He was Archbishop 
Hughes’ dearest friend among the Jesuits, and at his request 
conducted the first clergy retreat in the diocese of New York.” 





13The date of McElroy’s ordination day is taken from the Grassi diary, JGA. 
See American Catholic Historical Review, XVIII (October, 1937), 274. 

“Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, XII (1901), 217. 

154 Latin leaflet commemorating the New York clergy retreat of 1840, which was 
held at Fordham, reads: 4.M.D.G. et B.V.M.H. DIES NOBIS MEMORIA SEMPI- 
TERNA RECOLENDI. Sancta Exercitia in Seminario Sti. Joannis ad clivum 
Rosarum, vulgo Rose Hill, prope Neo-Eboracum, habita, a die VI usque ad diem 
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As a final token of confidence, he was summoned by that 
prelate to attend him on his deathbed. Bishop Purcell of 
Cincinnati had him for theologian at the Fourth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore.” Bishop Flaget of Bardstown peti- 
tioned Propaganda to name him his coadjutor.” Curiously 
enough, while Father McElroy’s reputation as a churchman 
ran high in clerical circles throughout the country, his scho- 
lastic limitations were always a bar to advancement in the 
religious order to which he belonged. A proposed nomination 
of him to the presidency of Georgetown College was protested 
on this ground.” Yet, like a clerical Abraham Lincoln, devoid 
of the learning of the schools, but abounding in force of char- 
acter, maturity of judgment and talent for affairs, he scored 
undoubted successes in the cause of religion and the Church. 
Like Lincoln, too, it may be added not ineptly, he wrote a 
lucid and vigorous English. It will not be irrelevant to cite 
here a paragraph from a letter of McElroy’s (to be cited later 
in extenso) which illustrates at once his intimate relations 


with the hierarchy and the energy he could command even as 
an octogenarian: 


In May last [1863] I gave the exercises to the clergy of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore at which the Ven. Archp. Spalding was present at every exercise and 


XV Novembris, MDCCCXL, piis faustisque sub auspiciis Reverendi Patris Joannis 
McElroy, S.J.. Then follow the names of the clergymen present, two bishops, Hughes 
and Forbin-Janson, and forty-four diocesan priests. 

16Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John England, First Bishop of Charleston, 
1786-1842 (New York, 1927), II, 591. 

177 have just written to the Cardinal [Prefect of the Propaganda] to ask for his 
[McElroy’s] appointment and I have set forth in my letter that I believe him very 
worthy of being raised to the episcopate and particularly qualified to do good in my 
diocese, that he would not fail to be very well received by my [MS clergy?] to 
whom he is known and by whom he is deeply venerated and that I personally should 
be very happy to have him for my coadjutor. I do not know of any ecclesiastic who 
could succeed so well in my diocese as the one I ask for, circumstances being as they 
are at present, and it seems to me that my declining days would flow by in perfect 
happiness if I could have the worthy coadjutor at the head of administration.” 
Flaget a Purcell, October 16, 1847. Notre Dame University Archives. Garraghan, 
Jesuits of the Middle United States, Il, 119, n. 26. 

18Garbaria 4 Roothaan, June 6, 1836. JGA, Maryl. 
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edified all by his saintly deportment; in a few weeks after he departed this 
life to receive the reward of the faithful servant. In July I gave the retreat 
to the Sisters of Charity at their Motherhouse near New York, 230 being 
present, their community consists of over 300.—On the 5th of August I went 
by steamer to Halifax, Nova Scotia, thence by land 150 miles to the Diocese 
of Arichat to give the Exercises to Bishop McKinnon’s Clergy, it was the 
first regular retreat they ever had and the first time a Jesuit father was known 
to be in that part of the Province—I was much edified by the exemplary 
deportment of Bishop and Clergy—it is a new Diocese, the present is its first 
Bishop, he studied in propaganda—This retreat ended, I went by sea and 
land, 120 miles to the Province of Prince Henry Island at the request of 
Bishop McIntyre to give his Clergy a retreat and the first ever given in the 
Diocese of Charllotetown [sic], the Bishop of Chatham, New Brunswick, 
came here for the purpose of atending the Exercises; as far as I could learn, I 
was the first Jesuit that had been in that Province—I was much consoled 
and edified by the example of the two Bishops and the Clergy and was treated 
by all with charity and kindness, the two Bishops even insisted on accom- 
panying me on my way home as far as St. John, New Brunswick, a distance 
of 300 miles; I passed again thro Halifax, where I met the Archbishop 
[Connolly] he received me with the other two Bishops very cordially and 
insisted in spending a few days with him.—I preached in his new Cathedral ; 
the Sunday preceding in the Cathedral of Charlottetown and the Sunday 
following in the Cathedral of St. John, New Brunswick—this has rarely been 
done, I think, to preach three successive Sundays in three separate British 
Provinces—I returned to Boston on the 15th of September having travelled 
about 2000 miles by sea and land, thanks to God in very good health, having 
given two retreats to ecclesiastics and one to nuns in Charlottetown.” 


With over two decades of highly productive priestly toil at 
Frederick to his credit, Father McElroy was removed thence 
to Trinity Church, Georgetown, where he was stationed at the 


19McElroy to Beckx, November 30, 1863. JGA, Maryl. 9-XX-12. “Father McElroy, 
a temporal coadjutor for 10 years, was promoted to the priesthood without his having 
ambitioned it in the least. He studied Latin a little, just as much as was strictly 
necessary and in the same fashion moral theology; but he had studied profoundly 
Rodriguez and Da Ponte and, above all, he put their instructions into practice as 
he continues to do. He gave a retreat to our boarders in preparation for the feast of 
St. Stanislaus. He writes nothing, not even the principal heads and divisions, but he 
speaks with such propriety and clearness and so much prudence that the youths here, 
nearly half of them Protestants and of fine talents, have listened to him with an 
attention I should never have thought them capable of.” Vespré 4 Roveretto, George- 
town, October 29, 1832. JGA, Maryl. 
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time of his appointment in 1846 as a chaplain in the war with 
Mexico. 

And now the Boston chapter in Father McElroy’s long 
drawn out career (he lived to be ninety-five) was about to 
open. At last Bishop Fitzpatrick’s repeated invitation to the 
Jesuits to establish themselves in the chief city of his diocese 
was accepted. In October, 1847, Father McElroy, back from 
his chaplain experience in Mexico, arrived in Boston, 
dispatched thither by the Provincial of Maryland, Father 
Verhaegen, to take over St. Mary’s parish, which had been 
offered to the Jesuits.” The congregation, a large one and 
growing larger every day, was made up of Irish immigrant 
stock. The pastor was accompanied by two assistants, Father 
Peter Kroes and Patrick Gallagher, and the lay brothers, 
John Lynch and Patrick Cassidy. The church had cost 
$30,000 and the adjoining rectory was large enough to accom- 
modate the Jesuit community. The provincial wrote to the 
bishop to thank him in the name of the province and the whole 
Society for this new opening for apostolic labor. The bishop 
answered that he had no claim to thanks, that the advantage 
was all his own. Ever since he became administrator of the 
diocese he had cherished the plan now realized. 


You have no better friend of the Society than myself. This is only the 
beginning of what I intend to do for the Society. The college is the main 
object of my concern; but I must wait for means. In the interim, your 
fathers living here will become known to the citizens, win their sympathy, 
while the bad disposition of the men who have opposed this and other of my 
plans will disappear. The small Jesuit community at St. Mary’s is only the 
opening wedge, which, before our work is done, we must drive in much 


further.” 


Father McElroy’s impressions of his new field of labor are 


2°The most detailed account (with the pertinent correspondence) of Father McElroy’s 
Mexican War experience is in the Woodstock Letters, XV, XVI, XVII, eight install- 
ments. Cf. also THoucHt, XVI (March, 1941); Records and Studies (United States 


Historieal Society), XIX, 34 ff.; XX, 59 ff. 
21Verhaegen ad Roothaan, November 13, 1847. JGA, Maryl., 8-1-29. 
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revealed in a letter of his written to the Father General. The 
letter is in English, as is all his correspondence with superiors, 
his retarded and meagre studies having given him little 
acquaintance with Latin: 


On the 31st of last October the Bishop honored us with his presence, 
preached and introduced us in the charge of this portion of his flock—In his 
discourse he alluded to his veneration for our Society and his confidence in the 
fathers who were to be their directors in future etc. His Lordship has con- 
tinued to be very kind to us and seems quite well pleased to have us in the 
city—a proof of this is that he intends to give us his present cathedral (the 
Holy Cross) when his new cathedral shall have been built, say in three years 
hence—this will give us a much larger church in a more respectable part of 
the city and where we can begin at once a college for day-scholars—for the 
present we labor in St. Mary’s incessantly in the confessional, attending the 
sick and catechizing the children, thank God we are rewarded even here by the 
consolation we experience from the fruit of our labors—F.F. [Fathers] Kroes 
and Pacciarini are with me, and two lay-Brothers, all of whom discharge their 
respective duties with great fidelity and edification. 

So long as we are in St. Mary’s I wish to have a school, merely for 
English, to secure the religious instruction of boys, many of whom we cannot 
get to attend catechism. Fr. Prov' approves much of this, and I hope our 
Lord will enable us to realize it—a great number of children of both sexes 
are lost to religion every year by frequenting the public schools of the city—an 
immense field is open for Ours in these United States and especially in the 
New England states—in this city there are about 30,000 Catholics and as 
yet not one Catholic school for boys—other towns and cities are equally 


destitute in this part of the Union.” 


What appears to have been Bishop Fitzpatrick’s first com- 
munication to the Jesuit General bears date, February 5, 1850. 
In it the prelate expressed the satisfaction with the work the 
Society of Jesus was carrying on as well at Holy Cross College 
as in Boston. Further, as appears from Father Roothaan’s 
answer of May 8, 1850, he made known the hopes he enter- 
tained of one day seeing a Jesuit college established in that 
city. “It is with genuine satisfaction that I learned from your 
letter, Monseigneur, of your desire to establish a day-school 
(externat) in your episcopal city when Providence shall have 


22McElroy to Roothaan, September 4, 1848. JGA, Maryl., 9-XIX-1, 
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furnished you the means. I shall always be ready to support 
your zeal for the success of this enterprise as far as circum- 
stances will make it possible for me to do so.” 

In the same year, 1850, Father McElroy himself wrote to 
the General: “Our respected Bishop seems much pleased with 
our feeble efforts for the good of souls and evinces his kindness 
in every way he can. I hope in the course of another year to 
be able to open a school for boys on the same plan as the one 
I had in Frederick—we could have 300 to begin with, as soon 
as we can open it.”” Curiously enough, Father Roothaan, 
hitherto so sympathetic toward the project of a Jesuit school 
in Boston, seemed now to become skeptical as to its feasibility. 
“Ts it true,” he inquired anxiously in January, 1851, of Father 
Ignatius Brocard, Maryland Provincial, 1848-52, “that a 
school in Boston for day-students is under consideration? New 
burdens when old ones weigh you down!” 

Under Father Charles Stonestreet, Maryland provincial 
(1852-1858), a definite step towards the founding of a college 
in the Massachusetts metropolis was taken by the purchase of 
a site. The property, known as the “Jail Lands” from its 
formerly having been the site of the municipal jail, lay between 
Wall and Leverett Streets in the West End of the city and 
within the boundaries of the Jesuit parish of St. Mary’s. Its 
actual owner, a Colonel Amee, has acquired the property from 
the city under certain building restrictions, one of which was 
that it was to be used for no other purpose than for dwelling- 
houses or stores. The lots were in two parcels, one on Wall 
Street and one on Leverett. As Father McElroy declined to 
make the purchase if the restrictions in question remained in 
force, these, as far as they affected the Wall Street parcel, 


23Roothaan a Fitzpatrick, May 8, 1850. Responsa ad externos, VIII, 263. 

24McElroy to Roothaan, August 7, 1850. JGA, Maryl. In 1848, the year after the 
Jesuits took over St. Mary’s parish, they also assumed charge under Father Gustave 
Eck, S.J., of the German church of the Holy Trinity, which they still have. Goldenes 
Jubilaum, Geschichte der deutschen Katholischen hl. Dreifaltigkeits-Gemeinde 
Boston, Mass. (Boston, 1898). 

25Roothaan ad Brocard, January 8, 1851. JGA, Missiones, 1833-1857. 
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were lifted by vote of the City Council, March 9, 1853. Then, 
on assurance given him by a friendly and highly competent 
title expert, N. I. Bowditch, son of a well-known American 
astronomer, that the city would never for various reasons he 
alleged urge the original restrictions as far as they concerned 
the Leverett Street lots, Father McElroy took over the entire 
tract from Colonel Amee. 

But no sooner did it become publicly known that a Catholic 
church was to be built on the Jail Lands than the bigoted 
elements of the city broke loose. They succeeded in having 
the City Council rescind its suspension of the restrictions on 
the Wall Street lots and refuse besides a request from Father 
McElroy that he be allowed to use the Leverett Street lots 
for the purpose he had in view. A petition protesting the 
Jesuit’s request was signed by 925 Bostonians; but it is pleasant 
to record that a counter petition in his favor bore the signatures 
of twenty-five of the city’s most outstanding citizens, all 
Protestants, among them the nationally known lawyer, Rufus 
Choate, William Hinkley Prescott, the historian and ex- 


governor, and Edward Everett. The building restrictions on 
the Jail Lands were steadily upheld and in the end Father 
McElroy had to reliquish his purchase, as will shortly be 
seen.” 

In mid-1854 Father Beckx, successor in the generalate to 
Father Roothaan, who died in 1853, wrote to Father Stone- 
street: 


When the Most Reverend Bishop Fitzpatrick (Boston) was stopping 
[in Rome], he spoke of Ours with great affection and sympathy, commend- 
ing especially Fathers McElroy and Blox as apostolic workers who are doing 
a great amount of good in the city of Boston and whom he wishes to keep 
in their present posts. He spoke, too, of the necessity and advantages of 
opening a college in Boston; it would be possible, he added, to have means 
of support and a church in that city, while students would be quite numerous 
with not a few available as candidates for the Society, thus providing it with 
a basis of growth in good time. But his Excellency wished that the start 


26W oodstock Letters (Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md.), XXVII (1898), 91-97, 
LXIV (1935), 399-400. 
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be made with a primary school, so as thereby to lay a more solid foundation; 
he doubted whether he would favor the idea of establishing a college in Boston 
while there was a boarding school [Holy Cross] in Worcester, though he 
added that the boarding school would not prejudice the college, nor, on the 
other hand, the college the boarding school. Since he was in doubt as to 
your Reverence’s attitude, he was the more earnest in asking me to press this 
highly important business. I also, I confess, believe that Boston is a city 
more suitable than others wherein to have a college. Let your Reverence, 
then, consider whether you would be in a position to do something in a year 
or two, and write to me accordingly.” 


It would appear that Father Stonestreet, on the receipt of 
the General’s letter reproduced above, directed Father 
McElroy to send to Father Beckx the detailed account of 
the Boston College project which follows: 


In 1840 [1842], being here at the request of Bishop Fenwick, giving the 
exercises [of St. Ignatius] to the Clergy of his diocese, I proposed to him the 
advantages of a College in this City. He admitted my views and promised 
after an experiment of Holy Cross [College] which he was then building, 
he would erect one in Boston and give us a church.” In 1847, being re- 
quested to come here for the same purpose by the present Bishop, I reminded 
him of his predecessor’s intention. He answered he would comply as to the 
church and offered St. Mary’s if Fr. Prov' [Verhaegen] would send me 
here—In October of the same year I was sent by the Prov’ with two fathers 
and took charge of the congregation containing about 8000 Catholics—For 
six years I looked around the city for a suitable locality for a Church and 
College—In March 1853 I finally purchased ground, the most eligible to 
be found in the City for our purpose, having the consent of the Bishop to 
erect hereon a Church and College*—on the premises is a very fine, large, 
substantial building of granite erected for a Court House at a cost of 60,000 
dollars. This I had fitted up for a dwelling for a large community, having 





27Beckx ad Stonestreet, July 1, 1854. JGA, Maryl. 

28Father McElroy’s date, 1840, for the clergy retreat he conducted for Bishop 
Fenwick is an error for 1842. 

28According to a writer in Justin Winsor, ed., Memorial History of Boston (4 v., 
Boston, 1886), III, 529, the Otis Grammar School on Lancaster Street was purchased 
from the city, May 31, 1852, for $16,500. “It was intended to be used as a boys’ 
school under the direction of the Jesuits and it was hoped that from it in time would 
be developed a Catholic academy in which all the classics and higher English branches 
could be studied.” The Otis School was put to use as the girls’ school of St. Mary’s 


parish. 
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30 rooms in it, at an expense of two thousand dollars—at present I rent it 
to a respectable family (until we build our church and College) for 1000 
dollars a year—This land belonged to the City and was restricted, when 
sold, to the building of stores or dwellings by the purchaser—The present 
City government refuses to rescind such restrictions, but as the City Council 
with the Mayor are elected annually, I am assured that in one or two years 
we can build a Church. The land thus purchased cost 59,291 dollars of 
which I have paid 23,488 dolls. and am prepared to pay the next installment 
in Apl: ’55 of 5,766 dollars and the same sum is to be paid annually for six 
years—with the next payment nearly one half of the whole purchase money 
will have been paid—besides, I have paid for interest, repairs and taxes 
5,575 dollars all of which were the savings of this residence for seven years.— 
There are over 29 thousand feet of land, sufficient for a Church and a College 
each 132 feet long by 70 feet wide with the dwelling house in the centre— 
Not being permitted to erect the church at present, I proposed to Father 
Prov' to commence the college next Spring and build a part if not the whole, 
and commence with a class of Latin Grammar and add the other classes 
gradually, as we have the means—to this Fr. Provincial assented and promised 
me some more efficient help to enable me to attend to the collection of means 
and preparing for the building. .. . 

In this city above 20 of our fathers, if they could be spared, would find 
employment in the confessional, catechizing, instructing etc. in a population 
of 70,000 Caths.—and only 14 or 15 priests—Missions or retreats might be 
given throughout New England and with great fruit if one had the Members 
—A college here, well regulated, would in time supply many of the present 
wants, and as our Bishop desired it so much and is so friendly and kind to 
us, the time is most favorable for its commencement—It is truly painful to 
see so large a number of Cath. boys in our city and not one Cath. School in 
the city,*° for want of such hundreds of our youth are lost to religion— 
when Rev! Fr. Prov' is here he admits all I say on the subject, but when he 
returns to Georgetown he seems to lose sight of us, the distance is so great— 
Blessed, as I am, with good health at my advanced age [72] I am anxious, 
if our Lord pleases, to be his instrument in the founding of a college in a 
city where so much is to be done and his honor and glory promoted— 
The faithful are very well disposed to us, very liberal in their contributions 
for all our undertakings, and although not of the number of the rich, they 
give freely of what they have and their large numbers supply in small sums 
what is wanting in riches—I still hope, if Fr. Prov’ will assist me, that I 
may be able to send the plan and drawings of the future college, also the 


80Records of the American Catholic Historical Society (Philadelphia), XXXI 
(December, 1920), 263. 
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estimates, before next Spring, with my prospects of the means necessary for 
the undertaking. . . . If our college and new church were built and paid 
for, which could be done in a few years, we might then cease from doing 
parochial duties and confine ourselves to the functions proper to our Soc[iety] : 
The revenue of the two churches would be all sufficient to support the college 
without charging any fees for tuition—this would make us more respected 
by the clergy and laity.*! 


The general’s answer to McElroy’s communication was one 
of caution. Before authorizing his dynamic subordinate to 
go ahead and build, he wished to be well assured on three 
heads: that the necessary funds were at hand for the venture; 
that an adequate teaching personnel was available; that Holy 
Cross College would not suffer in any way by the opening 
of the proposed institution. “I dealt at length on the matter 
with the Most Reverend Bishop of Boston last year, and 
certain as I am of his particular good will towards the Society, 
I am readily convinced that he is unwilling the Maryland 
Province should undertake anything beyond its powers. For 
the very wise and prudent prelate already recognizes and 
openly admits that the Province of Maryland cannot easily 
put its hand to the erection of a college in Boston, as there 
are no trained men available to carry on the work of the new 
institution with dignity. It is to the Society’s utmost interest 
to train its men properly and not to take on more than it can 
carry, in fine, to do well what it undertakes to do.” Finaily, 
Father McElroy was instructed to confer on the matter in 
hand with the provincial, Father Stonestreet.” 

What answer was returned to Father Beckx’s letter of July 
1, 1854, does not appear; but early in 1856 word was received 
from him that no attempt was to be made to build in Boston. 
Both Stonestreet and McElroy acquiesced promptly in the 
decision, the provincial informing the General that, as a 
Presidential election was in the offing (the one which sent 
Buchanan to the White House), it was well that the Boston 


31McElroy to Beckx, September 27, 1854. JGA, Maryl., 9-XIX-4. 
32Beckx ad McElroy, December 27 (29?), 1854. JGA, Missiones, 1830-1857. 
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project be momentarily left in abeyance.” The election over, 
Bishop Fitzpatrick reopened the question of a college in 
Boston, pleading in a cordial epistle to the Father General 
that permission be given Father McElroy to put his plans into 
execution: 









At the time of my visit to Rome in 1854 I laid before Your Reverence 
certain plans which Father McElroy, a priest of the Society residing in 
Boston, had conceived in concert with myself for the establishment of a 
college exclusively for extern [day] students and for the erection of a church 
which would be attached to the college, the revenues of the same to serve 
as an endowment. It was understood that both edifices in regard to funds as 
well as the buildings themselves would be the Society’s own property. I 
repeat today what I said then, that the fruits one would rightly hope for 
from such an establishment for the good of religion are incalculable and that 
there is no project which I have so close to heart. 

This enterprise, as ordinarily happens when there is question of the works 
of God, has seen itself the target of all sorts of opposition and of the most 
distressing checks and even now the end of it all is not in sight. Still Father 
McElroy does not lose courage. As a true servant of God he passes right 
through opposition and comes out stronger than before.** 

He is a man whose prudence and talent for affairs are recognized, as Your 
Reverence can know, by all the fathers of the Province as well as by the 
Bishops and secular clergy of the country. What he has done in the eight 
years he has been at work in Boston and what he did before coming here are 
more than sufficient proof [of his ability]. 

He thinks, and I think with him, that he can in all safety begin the work 
























33Stonestreet ad Beckx, March 11, 1856. JGA, Maryl., 8-II-17. “In Boston Ours 
labor strenuously and with results. A great field lies open there before us. We are 
hoping that Father McElroy will soon work on behalf of the boys the miracles he 
has already worked for the education of the girls.” Stonestreet ad Beckx, May 7, 1856. 
JGA, Maryl., 8-III-18. 

34Hostility to Catholics in Boston at this period was often very active. See History 
of the Catholic Church in the New England States (Boston, 1899), I, 76-80. As to 
the restrictions mentioned above, Father Stonestreet wrote in 1856 that the City 
Council was refusing to suspend an ordinance by which only stores or dwelling-houses 
might be built on the property in question. At the same time, only a part of the 
property was affected by the ordinance; part of it was unrestricted, and on this 
the church could be built. “The whole Council is not against us; we have many 
friends in it. The greater glory of God is much increased by the discussions over 
this matter of the property.” Stonestreet ad Beckx, November 29, 1856. JGA, Maryl., 


8-III-22. 
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without further delay. It is true that the municipal authorities dominated by 
the fanaticism or rather by the violence of some fanatics from outside have 
refused us certain permissions we asked from them. But this refusal, though 
it deprives us of certain facilities and certain advantages we should have 
wished for, does not in any manner prevent the plan from going through. The 
college can be built and it can go ahead all the same; the church will not 
have, at least for some years, the size one should like to give it ; but meanwhile 
it can be put up part by part and be used for divine service. This is all the 
difficulty we have to fear. At the same time I do not doubt that this 
opposition, anything but formidable in itself, will redouble the zeal of the 
Catholics and thereby our means of going ahead. Do not think, Very Rev- 
erend Father, that we are entering on this affair blindly or even lightly. 
Father McElroy has acted with prudence from the beginning, and every 
step has been calculated, as I know. As regards expenses, the business is 
already nearly half done. He has calculated with the same care what 
remains to be done and what resources he will have need of. He has made 
everything known to me in detail and it seems to me that success in the 
end is assured. If Your Reverence could know, as I know them, all the 
details of plans and resources, I do not doubt you would give your immediate 
approbation. 

In view of all these circumstances, I accordingly pray Your Reverence 
to grant Father John McElroy: of Boston permission to commence the 
building of the church and then of the college of which we have spoken. 

If a favorable decision could reach us at the beginning of next January, 
the contracts would be let under more advantageous conditions than would 
be the case later in the spring. 

P.S. It is clearly understood, that if permission is granted, we shall 
expect to receive it by the regular way, from the Father Provincial of 


Georgetown. 


The provincial of Maryland on his part was not behind- 
hand in earnest petition to the General that leave be granted 
his representative in Boston to implement the plans which he 
and the local bishop had so much at heart. In a response to 
Father Stonestreet, of date January 3, 1857, Father Beckx 
repeated what he had previously written, that the desired 
leave would be forthcoming just as soon as he could be assured 
that the college could be built without debt, that a teaching 
staff was available, and that no harm would result to Holy 


%5Fitzpatrick 4 Beckx, November 24, 1854. JGA, Maryl., 9-XIX-5. 
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Cross from the opening of a new college. “Examine the 
matter well. Do not be misled by uncertain promises. Only 
too often have we been deceived by vain hopes and promises. 
When in straits we are only too often left in the lurch by 
those who have led us into them.”* To Stonestreet’s letters 
of January 11 and February 11, 1857, the General replied, 
March 12, 1857. After noting that assurance had been 
received from the provincial that the conditions stipulated as 
a basis for the requested permission had been met, be con- 
tinued: “I have learned by experience that Ours in various 
parts of America have been so often deceived by hopes held 
out to them that even in the case of Boston I have not rid 
myself of fears; but since, on the other hand, I am aware that 
something ought to be attempted for the glory of God, I leave 
it to Your Reverence’s prudence to do after mature considera- 
tion of the affair with others, what you thing best in the 
Lord.” 





%6Beckx ad Stonestreet, January 3, 1857. JGA, Maryl. 
37Beckx ad Stonestreet, March 12, 1857. JGA. It appeared at one time that 
Holy Cross College was about to be sacrificed in the interests of the college planned 
for Boston. For nearly the first two decades of its history Holy Cross was seriously 
embarrassed in its finances. In 1852 the main building was destroyed by fire and 
the acting provincial at the time, Father Aschwanden, was strongly set against 
replacing it. But the institution carried on only to find itself again in serious 
economic plight, so that a proposal was made, and, it would appear, concurred 
in by Bishop Fitzpatrick, that it be turned back to the diocese. Father Burchard 
Villiger, provincial, 1859-1861, urged strongly the closing of Holy Cross. In July, 
1858, he informed the Father General that circumstances continuing as they were, 
the institution would always be a heavy burden on the Society. He would have the 
bishop asked to take it over as a diocesan seminary or for some similar purpose, 
especially as a college and church in Boston were nearing completion. Certainly it 
would be impossible to staff this new college unless Holy Cross were transferred 
to Boston, not as a boarding school, but as a college simpliciter. “At Boston with a 
small number of Ours, ten times more good can be effected for the Society, for the 
bishop, for the people than at Worcester. Moreover, unless the very best professors 
are placed at Boston, the college will not succeed well, for outside colleges and schools 
of various kinds have the choicest of professors, much better equipped than our 
own.” Villiger ad Beckx, July 26, 1858. JGA, Maryl. 8-IV-2. Father Beckx in his 
reply took Villiger’s point of view: “I am more and more confirmed in my judgment 
that the Worcester college ought to be given up before a new school is opened in 
Boston.” Beckx ad Villiger, November 27, 1858. JGA, Maryl. Happily, the 
allegedly conflicting interests of Boston College and Holy Cross were adjusted in 
the end and the latter institution was saved to carry on its historic work for the 
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III 


As far as the General was concerned, no obstacle to the 
Boston venture now remained. Father Stonestreet accord- 
ingly authorized Father McElroy to begin construction. 
Meantime, Father McElroy had, on April 15, 1857, conveyed 
the “Jail Lands” back to the city, to accept in lieu thereof in 
the following August another tract of city land, this one 
located on Harrison Avenue at Concord Street in the South 
End of Boston, a site some four miles distant from the “Jail 
Lands.” It was made land, having been recovered by the city 
from the waters of South Bay. Father McElroy was led into 
these transactions on advice from a fair-minded and sym- 
pathetic mayor of Boston, Alexander H. Rice, afterwards 
governor of the Commonwealth, who enabled him to acquire 
the Harrison Avenue property on favorable terms and with 
no building restrictions to hamper him. 

Soon after he received from his provincial authorization to 
proceed to build on the newly acquired site, Father McElroy 
took the task in hand. By February, 1859, structural work on 
the college had been finished and the walls of the church were 
half up.* But the outlook for actual classes was not promis- 
ing. The provincial let Father McElroy know his fears that 
the college could not be opened for lack of a staff. As the 
structure advanced towards completion, the Jesuit promoter 
of the enterprise found himself involved in major expenses 
that had not entered into his calculations. The expanding 
volume of debt alarmed him greatly. In a statement dated 
June 19, 1861, he laid the whole situation before the Visitor, 
Father Felix Sopranis, who had been some time in the country 
under a commission from the Father General to survey and 
report on the status of Jesuit affairs in the United States: 




































Church in New England. Four years after Villiger’s pessimistic report to the General, 
the rector of Holy Cross, Father Clarke, was writing to the General: “The college 
is more flourishing now than it has been for some years past.” Clarke ad Beckx, 
January 26, 1862. JGA, Maryl. 

88McElroy to Beckx, February 1, 1859. Maryl. 9-XIX-8, JGA. 
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The following thoughts, as having occurred to me, are respectfully sub- 
mitted for Reverened Father Visitor’s consideration—1° The solicitude I 
feel on account of the debt of Boston College is perhaps in the extreme, but 
of this I cannot divest myself so long as the responsibility rests on me. I 
feel consequently bound to make such representation to superiors as my 
experience enables me to do—and first of myself—2° Altho I have stated 
this verbally before—I wish to place it in this form—Whether from age 
or too much labor of the mind or both, I feel myself unable to attend to 
accounts or business as I was wont to do—for instance, I have attempted to 
add up various payments made on the church & college, covering one page 
in my Ledger. I could not succeed—my memory also of recent and everyday 
occurrences fails me, so that it seems to me a necessity to put some one in 
my place more competent to prevent mistakes and to preserve the credit of 
the house. 3° In my spiritual affairs, alas! I have still greater reason for 
uneasiness—In my prayer continual distractions, which have become habitual 
and constant even at the Holy Altar, so much so that I often think it would 
be better not to celebrate, were it not for disedification—this state of mind 
may be traced to the above constant attention to temporals—or perhaps still 
more to the want of fidelity on my part to the observation of rule and 
exactitude in performing my spiritual exercises—That I may be relieved 
from my present charge is my ardent desire and most especially on acct. 
of the present state of my soul, which makes me tremble, for what will it 
profit me—all I have done, if my soul is neglected. 6° The debt due on 
Boston College is very large, no one regrets it more than I do, it is present 
to my mind at all times and I often reprove myself inasmuch as I contributed 
towards it and still, it seems to have been unavoidable.*® One thing consoles 
me, that I had the approbation of the Provincial for purchasing the land, 
for adopting the plans which were submitted to him etc., a statement of the 
contracts, probable cost of the whole were also placed before him—but, as 
in all undertakings of such magnitude, the real cost exceeded in various 
ways, the estimates—7° The funded debt of $80,000 will not be required 





394 fellow Jesuit wrote of Father McElroy that “he always showed a great 
readiness to contract debts and make superiors agree to his plans.” Vespré a 
Roothaan, January 18, 1841. JGA, Maryl., 7-II-6. Similar comments in regard to 
McElroy’s propensity to run into debt were made by his superiors, Fathers Dzierozyn- 
ski (ad Fortis, April 30, 1826, JGA) and Villiger. The latter wrote to Father Beckx 
that the improvements made at Frederick were still (ca. 1860) encumbered with a 
debt of $8,000 which “the province might have to assume.” Father McElroy evidently 
went on the principle, “nothing venture, nothing gain.” It seems clear indeed that 
without his enterprise in collecting funds and overcoming grave initial difficulties 
Boston College would not have been built, at least at so early a date. Moreover, his 
explanation of the manner in which the debt at Boston came to be contracted 


appears convincing. 
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for many years to come, and still, when able to do so, a part can be paid 
at any time—the semi-annual interest at 6% is all that is to be provided for— 
but besides this there are some notes amounting to $40,000 and unsettled 
accounts with workmen, about 25 or 30,000 doll*. Not having here the 
items to form a correct statement I put the amt. at 150,000—nor can 
I state correctly what has been actually paid, in the absence of my books, 
but I think it over 250,000 dollars—at the present value of land adjoining 
the college—our lot alone is now worth 112,825 dollars, and if the city 
prospers as it has done, will in ten years be worth double, say 225,000. 
8° Now the means of paying the Int. on the above and liquidating the 
debt are as follows: viz. 


IS er nee $8,000.00 Annually 
From Sunday etc. Collect®................ 2,000.00 

From Church debt Soc..........ccccccces 2,000.00 " 
Pe SE BM nccravevceedevedwes 3,000.00 ” 





heh rahe ace ae wpe a aon ae 15,000.00 


After paying the present interest, $6,000 will remain to reduce the debt 
the first or present year—each succeeding year the principal will be reduced 
and consequently the interest so that in five or 6 years it is to be hoped 
there will not remain due much more than the mortage $80,000. 





In point 9 of his statement, Fr. McElroy explained the 
causes of the unexpected experience he was obliged to 
undergo. First was “the purchase [from the city] of three 
additional parcels of land after the first with a view to keep 
off neighbors at a convenient distance.” As a result of these 
acquisitions the college property now measured “350 feet 
front on two streets, Harrison Avenue and James.” ‘The 
market value of the three additional parcels of land acquired 
from the city was $30,000, but the price paid was $12,000, 
“which was a donation, I may say, from the city, of $18,000.” 
A second source of extraordinary expense was “the nature of 
the land with springs etc.” ‘To secure good foundations, an 
outlay of $20,000 not anticipated in the original estimates, 
had to be made. “Large as this item appears, it is not to be 
regretted as the buildings are perfectly secure and as yet no 
appearance[s] of settlement or fissure have been discovered.” 
A third item of unforeseen expense was an iron railing, costing 
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$2,000, which the city required to be put along the Harrison 
Avenue front. Finally, a heating system had to be installed 
at an outlay of at least $6,000 when it was decided to use the 
college building provisionally as a seminary for Jesuit 
scholastics. The four items totaled $40,000, an outlay that 
had not been reckoned with in the original plans. Finally, 
Father McElroy calculated that when the debt should have 
been reduced to the mortgage alone ($80,000), from eight to 
ten thousand dollars could be paid annually towards the 
liquidation of the mortgage. The statement concludes: 
“Finally, my dear Father, I submit the above to you in all 
simplicity and sincerity and confess again and assure you 
that I look upon myself as quite incapable of discharging the 
duties of my present position—In a very quiet and retired 
spot on the Bank of the Hudson where I have spent a part 
of two days, I penned these lines and I hope the good spirit 
will direct superiors to do in my regard what is most con- 
ducive to the Greater Glory of God and the good of my 
poor soul.” 

Father McElroy’s petition to the Visitor, Father Sopranis, 
had been anticipated by a petition of similar tenor addressed 
to the Father General: 
I ask this chiefly on account of my interior which I have neglected in 
some measure and sacrificed its interests to exterior duties, and I foresee 
that this cannot be easily remedied as long as I am in charge of the church 
or in any responsible office. In a few months I shall be in my eightieth 
year. In the ordinary laws of nature I must soon appear before that august 
tribunal, which none can evade, and convinced that I am not prepared, I 
request most earnestly that I may be relieved from the many cares and 
anxieties which seem now to press rather heavily upon me. I do not wish 
Your Paternity to think that I want to be exempt from all labor, far from 
it—but after some months of retirement (should our Lord spare me) during 
which I would hope to obtain the grace of recollection, of devotion, of more 
intimate union with God—I could then be disposed of by the Superior in 
some subordinate office suitable to my age and capacity. I hope Your 
Paternity will instruct Fr. Visitor to grant my humple petition for which I 


49McElroy to Sopranis, June 19, 1861. JGA, Marl, 8-XX-4, 
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shall be forever bound to pray God to bestow on you all favors and blessings.*! 


Father Beckx’s answer to the petition that reached him 
from his aged son in Boston was most cordial: 


Your Reverence has carried on too long as a good and strenuous soldier 
on the battlefront that I should not readily grant you a little rest; in fine, 
the wish Your Reverence expresses to have some time for recollection, 
gratified me exceedingly and I accordingly commend it today to Father 
Provincial. 

It remains for me to improve this occasion to thank Your Reverence and 
express my entire satisfaction over the adroitness and painstaking care with 
which you settled that affair in New York and upheld our cause before his 
Excellency, Archbishop Hughes, conciliating him at the same time. May 
the Lord in his goodness grant you a reward, and, in particular, the grace 
which Your Reverence desires of recollection and due preparation for the 
last and greatest business of all, namely, a happy death and an end to labor. 
This I will commend to the Lord and in turn I commend myself earnestly 
to Your Reverence’s Holy Sacrifies and prayers.” 


It was not until November, 1863, that Father McElroy was 
definitely relieved of his charge in Boston, which for some 
time previous to his departure had been that of pastor of the 
college church of the Immaculate Conception that he had 
erected. On this occasion he penned what appears to have 
been his last letter to the Father General in Rome. Striking 
a distinctly cheerful note, it was addressed from St. John’s 
College, Fordham, November 30, 1863: 


Your very kind letter of March came to me in due time, and for which 
I return my sincere thanks, for your approbation, and the interest you take 
in procuring for me some time for retirement and recollection, with a view 
to prepare more immediately for a happy death—I have great confidence in 
the blessing of God upon this my retirement, on account of the assurance 
you give me that your prayers will be offered for this intention—The allusion 
your paternity makes to the final settlement of the Archbishop’s affair with 


4IMcElroy to Beckx, January 25, 1861. JGA, Mary. 
42Beckx ad McElroy, March 2, 1861. JGA. Father Beckx’s allusion to the “affair 
in New York” is to the difference which arose between Archbishop Hughes and 
the Jesuits of Fordham in regard to the college property and other matters. Father 
McElroy, appointed by the General his proxy to adjust the difference, did so to the 


satisfaction of all concerned. 
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St. John’s College, consoles me, in as much, as it gives you pleasure, in 
removing all cause of future difficulty, at least in temporal matters. 

I have to acknowledge, also, another mark of your great kindness, in the 
Memento and sent me, with your autograph, by Rev’ M!* Lyndon, 
which I received a few weeks ago. I shall keep it as a precious relic, to 
encourage me to aim at that perfection which your Reverence wishes me to 
attain— 

At length, I have obtained the long desired respite from my many arduous 
occupations—Rev’ Prov' in his last visit to Boston, in October, gave 
his final consent—having arranged all affairs with Father Bapst, I 
left on the 10th inst. and came here to St. John’s College to make 
my annual retreat, which ended on the 2lst inst—from hence I go 
to St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, where I hope to spend the winter—our house 
and church, there, are in a very quiet part of the City; having had the 
Church built myself twenty-five years ago, makes me familiar with the 
locality, and give it a preference to most of our houses, especially during the 
war, as I do not like to go to Maryland, being so near the seat of war 
and at times the theatre itself—Thank God, Boston College is not em- 
barrassed (although the debt is considerable) as the interest can be paid 
very easily, and the house supported with twelve persons, the present number, 
and I have a promise from a kind friend, of a donation of twenty thousand 
dollars, this is certain at his death, but I think he will give it before—the 
College being opened next Sept’, which is Father Provin® intention, 
will add, I think, considerably to the revenue of the house—The Church of 
the Imm. Conception is well attended on every Sunday and festival, 
a good number of Protestants attend to witness the solemnity of our service, 
and hear our sermons, in this way many are induced to inquire into our holy 
Faith, and conclude to embrace it—every week the fathers have persons under 
instruction, and a good number have been baptised since we opened the 
Church—It is admitted by all that the Church is not only superior to all 
in the City, but even in the Country—this attracts great numbers, and I hope 
still more conversions will be the happy result—The additional purchase | 
made of land, three years ago, has added much to the completion of our 
establishment, we have in all, now, over two acres and a quarter, enclosed 
on two sides by iron railing, on the other two sides by brick walls, so that 
now we have a complete square surrounded by four streets—I have planted a 
number of trees in the grounds, made walks for the religious to take exercise, 
and when the trees grow a little larger will afford good shade; I had also a 
fountain erected, which is very refreshing in summer—The municipal author- 
ities of the City are much pleased with the buildings and improvement of the 
grounds, which, I think, induced them to sell me the lots I bought, since 
the Church and College was built, at a reduction of nearly 12,000 dollars, 
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from the market price, indeed in all my transactions with them, they have 
been extremely kind & obliging—In the last session of the state Legislature, 
I applied for a law incorporating our College, which was granted without 
opposition, with all the privileges of any University in the state, conferring 
the various Degrees & exempt also from taxation, which I had to pay 
before, above 700 dollars a year—Until this charter was obtained, the whole 
property was held in my individual name, as also St. Mary’s Church and 
residence, I have now conveyed all to the Corporation, composed of five of 
our fathers, vacancies when they occur, to be filled by a majority—in this way 
secular persons have nothing to do with our affairs—” 


IV 


It was left to Father Angelo Paresce, Superior of the Mary- 
land Province (1861-1869), to realize Father McElroy’s 
dreams by the actual opening of Boston College. The build- 
ing the latter had erected on Harrison Avenue was first to 
be used as a house of studies for Jesuit seminarians, which 
under the rectorship of Father John Bapst, began classes in 
September, 1860." Economic stress precipitated by the Civil 
War and other reasons led to the closing of the seminary with 
the session 1862-1863. In January, 1862, McElroy had 
written to the Father General: “As our college was erected 
for lay students I am very anxious to see it opened for that 
purpose—the Benefactors also who have sons are very desirous 
for it—still I am pleased to see Rev. Fr. Prov [incial] exert- 
ing himself very much in making preparations to accom- 
modate the scholastics elsewhere. This I hope will be accom- 
plished next year.” A communication from the provincial 





483McElroy to Beckx, November 30, 1863. JGA, Maryl., 9-XX-12. 
44Garraghan, Jesuits of the Middle United States, 1, 641-42. “College of Boston. 
This new college of the Society of Jesus erected by the Rev. Father McElroy, S.J., 
for the education of the youth of Boston is at present temporarily occupied as a 
house of studies for the scholastics of the Society of the North American Provinces. 
Rev. John Bapst, President and Professor of Moral Theology. ... [rest of the 
faculty listed] Rev. John McElroy, Pastor of the Church of the Immaculate Conception 
residing at the College.” The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory 
(Baltimore, 1861), 132. In the 1860 edition of the 4/manac, Fathers McElroy and 
Steinbacker are listed as at “the Chapel in the College,” the former appearing for 
the last time as superior at St. Mary’s in the 1859 edition. 
45McElroy to Beckx, January 24, 1862. JGA, Maryl., 9-XX-7. 
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to Rome, penned early in 1864, made known that he was ready 
to take the final step: 


Next September it will be necessary to open a school for lay students in 
Boston. I have already put off the affair for three years, notwithstanding 
complaints from the public. It cannot be delayed any longer in justice to the 
persons who have contributed liberally to the building of the college in the 
hope of having their children educated by Ours or on grounds of prudence 
as our honor and reputation would be compromised thereby. I have, there- 
fore, with my provincial consultors, come to the conclusion to open the 
college next September, beginning with two elementary classes of grammar, 
and then, each year, as the students advance in Latin and Greek, adding a 
class so as to build up step by step a complete college. I will shortly send 
your Paternity a terna [list of three nominees] for the Rector or Vice-Rector 
of this new college, as you will think best. 


Boston College opened its doors in September, 1864, with 
Father John Bapst as president and Father Robert Fulton 
as prefect of studies or dean, there being only one class, first- 
year Latin, which was organized in three sections, as we learn 
from a letter of Father Paresce: 


This College made a beginning last September [5th] with schools of 
grammatica infima, 1°, 2°, 3°, in order. It is a ticklish experiment. There 
is question of a Jesuit college in the capital city of the Puritans and in the 
seat of American atheism and indifferentism, in a city where the common 
schools are in great esteem, being staffed with excellent teachers. What is 
worse, and it may perhaps seem incredible to your Paternity, the clergy is 
in favor of these Protestant and atheistic schools. As a matter of fact only 
two priests, as far as I know, have spoken to their parishioners on behalf of 
our school. The Bishop is all in our favor, on this point at least. When the 
school was opened, he was in Europe and on returning home was deathly sick 
with a grave malady, from which he has not yet entirely recovered. These 
difficulties notwithstanding, a good beginning was made. We count now fifty 
scholars, all Catholics; and the impression made on the public is very 
favorable. If the Lord, as it must be hoped, will continue to bless the 
work, this school will be a fertile nursery for the novitiate. Ours labor 
indefatigably and with much fruit. The church is very well attended and 
it is the only church of Ours in the United States, which has not a parochial 
status. The number of fathers is not in proportion to the work they have 


46Paresce ad Beckx, February 22, 1864. JGA, Maryl., 10-I-2. 
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to do. The Rector urges me to send him another father and he has reason 
to do so; but so far I have not succeeded in satisfying his just request.‘ 


Father McElroy’s worries over the debt issuing in his 
appeal to be relieved of office were apparently not altogether 
baseless. Father Bapst informed the Father General that 
when he became rector of the college and its financial status 
was given out, there was scarcely a person in town who did 
not expect the institution would have to be closed and the 
property given up. Having, by June, 1861, expended approxi- 
mately $250,000 on church and college, McElroy at this date 
had on his hands a debt of some $150,000. Yet, despite the 
liveliness of his fears, he had the acumen to forecast that even 
sO grave an incumbrance could be carried with success. The 
outcome justified the forecast. In February, 1863, “after four 
months of collecting among the people,” the debt had been 
reduced to some $100,000. Subsequently it stood at $96,000, 
and later, January 1, 1867, at $70,000. Fairs and donations, 
the latter including one of $23,000 from a well-to-do Boston- 
ian, Andrew Carney, were the sources of income chiefly relied 
on. A fair held in November, 1866, netted $30,000. In 
April, 1868, Father Paresce was able to report that in a space 
of four years $90,000 of the debt had been paid off, and he 
emphasized the statement by rounding it off with an exclama- 
tion point, together with the comment, “so conditions are 
not bad.” 

A circumstance worthy of note is that by agreement between 
Bishop Fitzpatrick and the Visitor, Father Sopranis, St. 
Mary’s parish was required to contribute $3,000 annually to 
the college. This obligation it met punctually, 1861, 1862, 
1863, but only in part, 1864, 1865, and this for the reason that, 
owing to the soaring high cost of living, St. Mary’s “had 
barely enough to live on.” “It is not just that this house [St. 


47Paresce ad Beckx, February 23, 1865. JGA, Maryl. 


82oc. cit. 
49Paresce ad Beckx, April 3, 1868. JGA, Maryl. 
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Mary’s] should borrow money to pay the college.”” Father 
Bapst himself bore witness to the sincerely helping hand 
which this Jesuit parish lent to the college: “In the fair held 
in November, 1866, the congregation of St. Mary’s donated 
to us as its share $5,000, a certain pledge of its generosity and 
singular benevolence towards our Society.” It is worthy of 
note the successful efforts made to reduce the Boston College 
debt belong to the Civil War period and its aftermath, years 
generally of economic stringency, not to say distress. Wrote 
Father Bapst in February, 1865: “The Civil War, which 
rages so furiously, makes everything uncertain and precarious. 
Before the end of the war, so it is feared, there will be famine, 
want and great distress. . . . Since in the past God’s mercy 
has aided us so, we have reason to hope that He will not fail 
us in the tribulations that await us.”” 

In 1869 Father Bapst was relieved of the presidency of 
Boston College that he might assume the superiorship of the 
newly organized New York-Canada Mission. His comments 
on the status of the institution when he relinquished its charge 
may fittingly conclude this brief account of its beginnings: 






















Boston College, despite serious obstacles in the way, seems now to enjoy 
a success beyond all expectations and to hold out great hopes for the future. 
Moreover, our church, as all admit, has dissipated many prejudices among 
non-Catholics, raised the religious spirit to a higher level and already 
brought not a few into the bosom of the Church. To whom are these 
things due? In great measure to Father Fulton. None of Ours is gifted 
with talents of a higher order. None enjoys so much authority among the 
leading citizens of the town. Our most outstanding friends desire to have 
him for rector of Boston College, and, in truth, all things considered, he 
appears to be the worthiest, the fittest for the post.** 


If John McElroy presided over the origins of Boston 


College with abounding energy and zeal, John Bapst piloted 
the institution securely through its first perilous years and set 















50Paresce ad Beckx, March 15, 1866. JGA, Maryl. 
51Bapst ad Beckx, February 13, 1867. JGA, Maryl., 10-XIII-3. 
52Bapst ad Beckx, February 16, 1865. JGA, Maryl. 

S8Bapst ad Beckx, August 23, 1869. JGA, Maryl., 10 (?)-I-48. 
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it definitely on the way to the prosperity and growth that have 
marked its history. The wealth of reminiscence and story 
that grew up around the memory of this remarkable Jesuit 
has taken on the engaging features of a legend. Up in Maine 
in his missionary. days, Father Bapst had the unique experi- 
ence of being tarred and feathered by a Puritan mob. In 
Boston a magnetism about him drew to his side a host of 
friends, among them Massachusetts’s famous war governor, 
John A. Andrew. Bostonians associated with him in a busi- 
ness way during the hectic days that saw him trying to clear 
the college debt bore witness as well to his acumen in financial 
matters as to his attractive personality and the obvious success 
with which he secured cooperation.” 

The making of Boston College was Father McElroy’s last 
accomplishment of note. Nearly fourteen years of life were 
to remain to him after his departure from Boston, November 
10, 1863. These he spent in retirement, discharging for the 
most part the duties of spiritual father in Jesuit communities. 
The end came September 12, 1877, at Frederick, Maryland, 
where fifty-five years before he had entered on his strenuous 
and notably productive career in the ministry and education.” 
Passing from the scene at ninety-five, he had a life experience 
to look back on as brimming with activity as it was protracted 
to a rare degree. In the roll-call of stalwart churchmen who 
lent their efforts to the upbuilding of American Catholicism 
in the heroic period of immigration, the name of John 
McElroy, priest of the Society of Jesus, remains one of dis- 
tinguished and lasting record. 


54Sketch of Father Bapst in Woodstock Letters, XVII, XVIII, XX, eight installments. 
55Death of Father John McElroy,” Jbid., VI (1877), 178-86. 

















A Latin American 
to the 
Good Neighbors to the North 


EMMANUEL T. SANDOVAL 


HAT do we Latin Americans really think of you, 

Americans of the North? I do not mean as a Gov- 

ernment, or an Administration that may change with 
the elections, but as a nation, as a people of a race very dif- 
ferent from our own.’ 

First of all, we Latin Americans admire you. We admire 
your energetic, persevering, systematic, unremitting, self- 
sacrificing hard work, your tremendous capacity for produc- 
ing, your well-organized cooperation among yourselves in 
carrying out a plan for a hemispheric defense, the like of 
which the world has never known. We admire, also, your 
democratic spirit in the exercise of the four freedoms you have 
proclaimed. All this is for us a matter of sincere admiration 
and a model for our imitation. 

Secondly, we feel grateful for the benefits that have accrued 
to us through your progressiveness and your industry. Many 
of our cities have been marvelously improved, some of our 
dormant resources have been awakened and put to work, our 


1Epitor’s Note. The author of this open letter is a Latin American by ancestry, 
birth and early training. He has relatives and many friends in educational, pro- 
fessional and political circles in several of the Republics of the south. Ten years 
of experience as an educator in Central and South America have enabled him to 
observe at close range the reactions of Latin American youth to the world crisis and 
to evaluate their opinions of the possible position of the United States in the world 
of tomorrow. On the other hand, he received the greater part of his higher educa- 
tion in this country, and is now an American citizen. Long years of residence here 
have made him familiar with the American way of life and with the attitudes of 
North Americans to their neighbors to the south. Five years of graduate work in 
European universities have given him some insight into the aims and methods of 
European, and particularly of German, infiltration into South America. 
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commerce has been helped and made to grow by means of 
your financial aid. Even the late huge appropriations made 
by Congress in favor of our industries and our commerce 
presage well for the future. For all this we are grateful. 

Thirdly, we need you, your resources, some of your raw 
materials, the products of your industry, your markets, and 
above all, your capital, your protection, and your friendship. 
During the present crisis our national pride is stimulated by 
the realization that great as you are, you now need us. The 
raw material at our disposal you need in order to carry out 
your gigantic program of hemisphere defense. You need us 
also in order to present a united front against a ruthless, 
powerful and undeniably far-sighted aggressor. 

We Americans of the south, in our planning for the future 
and our gratitude for the past, desire to bring about and to 
perfect the most friendly relations with all cultured and gen- 
erous Americans of the north. We rejoice to hear you speak 
so enthusiastically about the physical beauty of our countries 
and the richness of our resources. However, we cannot help 
seeing that the interest you show towards our people—more 
than one hundred and twenty millions of them—is sadly in- 
ferior to the interest and enthusiasm you display towards our 
wealth and material resources. We do not wish to be unkind; 
but we must be truthful. Large-hearted and intelligent as 
you are, you Americans of the north do not, we feel, fully 
understand us. You do not grasp our point of view, in par- 
ticular the manner in which we regard your country. You do 
not appreciate our cultural heritage. You do not understand 
our ideals and manner of life. You do not see the deep sig- 
nificance of religion for us. So long as these essential charac- 
teristics of our people are not understood, Inter-American 
solidarity may exist in your statutes and agreements but will 
not be something personal, solid, stable and fruitful. 

It must be acknowledged that it is not easy to acquire an 
adequate understanding of our spirit; and that for three rea- 
sons. The first is the nature of our race. Even the name 
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“Latin Americans” is but a convenient label misleadingly ap- 
plied to a heterogeneous compound. You North Americans 
teach in your college history courses that Spain and Portugal 
conquered us, and that during the years of the Colonial period 
we acquired through them a Latin culture. Hence you look 
upon us as a production of Iberian civilization exclusively. 
We, however, take a completely different view of our cultural 
ancestry. 

The vast majority of our ancestors were original dwellers 
on this continent, and in a number of instances had attained a 
high degree of culture before the Spanish conquest. Our only 
claim to being Latin is based on the blood of the comparatively 
few Spanish conquerors and early settlers, a mere 100,000, 
who, for the first fifty years after the conquest, were scattered 
from Mexico to Cape Horn. In most of these, moreover, 
there was a generous admixture of Berber, Goth or Arab with 
their original Latin blood. It is true that the early settlers 
fostered, guided, greatly promoted, and increased our original 
civilization, but they did not change the nature of our races. 
We are not “synthetic” Spaniards. We are Americans; much 
more so than you of the north. We think that we have pre- 
served all that our aboriginal ancestors had, Christianized it, 
mixed it with the best in Spain’s racial and cultural stock, 
and produced a new race. 

Secondly, it is difficult to understand us because, though 
you consider us in globo, we are really twenty-one republics, 
different one from another, with a diversity of historical back- 
ground, interests, and environments, The spirit of each of 
these twenty-one peoples is quite its own. Thus the extraor- 
dinary gift of youthful Mexicans for satire and even malicious 
ridicule stands almost in laughable contrast to the pompous 
arrogance of Argentinian officials who look with contempt 
even on the semblance of humor. The historical background 
of each republic, though in its main outline somewhat similar 
to that of the others, is yet in its influence and development 
entirely different and gives to each one of us an independent 
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selfhood. The economic interests and future outlook of each 
republic, due to the variety of its resources, and the extent to 
which its products have been brought to the markets of the 
world have given to each of the nations a different standing. 
The greater or less facility of the means of transportation at 
the disposal of each has contributed very materially towards 
making each one of the republics a unit by itself. In spite of 
the advent of the radio and the airplane, the almost insur- 
mountable barriers we found for intercommunications have 
produced in us an isolation which has given us a self-sufficient 
provincialism. One of the evils of provincialism is an un- 
abated pride. We have our “international” quarrels which 
you may think absurd, but because of our personal pride we 
think justifiable. These quarrels seem to us to involve some- 
thing of a sacred trust. 

A third difficulty in understanding us springs from the very 
serious gap separating the Latin from the Anglo-Saxon races 
in the difference in language. Not infrequently, we find evi- 
dences of very slight efforts on the part of North Americans 
to bridge this gap. We realize of course, that because of 
the simple structure of the English language, a good many 
Americans find the mastery of languages not an easy task, and 
hence invariably we show courteous helpfulness whenever we 
see evidences of an endeavor to learn our Spanish or Portu- 
guese. I have found a number of cases in which even a slight 
effort to learn Spanish would have been of considerable ad- 
vantage, yet the effort was not made. We strive manfully to 
speak English, because we think courtesy demands it. Secret- 
ly we are hurt, when we see little or no effort made to return 
the compliment. 

Consider now the four points in which we Latin Americans 
believe that you refined and intelligent Americans of the north 
do not understand us. We readily admit it is not easy to 
grasp our spirit. Yet, making due allowances for all diffi- 
culties, we sincerely believe that you Americans of the north 
as a general rule make but slight efforts to do so. First of all, 
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you do not understand our point of view. A great number 
of otherwise well-informed citizens of the United States can- 
not see why we should look upon you as the “Colossus of the 
North,” nor what reasons we have for regarding you with fear 
and distrust. Yet, the historical record of your attitude 
towards us for over a century has not inspired us with con- 
fidence. This record constitutes a chapter in your history 
that deserves impartial analysis and thoughtful consideration. 
Though doubtless your State Department may have given to 
our various governments satisfactory explanations, we, as a 
people, cannot easily forget such facts as the ever-widening 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, the Dollar diplomacy, 
the first Roosevelt’s boast that he took Panama and was proud 
of it, the firing of American guns on Veracruz, the landing of 
five thousand United States soldiers, sailors and marines in 
Nicaragua in 1926. In view of these and similar events, can 
you blame us for at least a lingering bit of fear lest your bright 
smiles and friendly offers may be inspired by the fact that 
we are needed now more than ever. 

Secondly, we believe that you do not appreciate our cultural 
heritage. In speaking of this, we Latin Americans do not 
wish to be unkind towards our neighbors of the north, nor to 
be unreasonable in our demands. However, we cannot help 
feeling disappointed at the condescending attitude not infre- 
quently assumed towards us by some persons of the United 
States who do not understand our spirit. We trust that no 
one in North America judges our people, our education or 
our culture by the destitute laborers who find their way into 
your Western States in search of employment. We certainly 
do not measure the culture and refinement of North Ameri- 
cans by the occasional ill-mannered, crude speculator who 
from time to time makes his way south and takes advantage 
of our people. 

In order to evaluate our Latin American culture properly, 
we must remember that there is no common educational thread 
running through North, Central and South America. No, 
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the mind of the Latin American business man, banker, educa- 
tor or workman is cast in a mold different from that of his 
North American counterpart. The modern cultural orienta- 
tion of our people is towards Europe—France, Italy, Ger- 
many and, particularly, Spain and Portugal. Even if, in re- 
cent years, our economic ties with the United States have been 
closer than those with Europe—though this is not true of 
Argentina and Uruguay—it remains a fact that the Americas 
of the south represent a culture very different from that of 
the north. 

Practically all of the best families of our republics have 
been accustomed to send their children for their higher educa- 
tion to the universities of Europe; and these bring back with 
them European ideals that permeate the higher strata of our 
society and government. Our artists and scientists have car- 
ried on their work in the universities of Europe and, until 
quite recently, found in Madrid, Lisbon and Paris a ready 
market for their productions. The long list of our litterateurs, 
artists, scientists, statesmen and persons of unusual ability in 
other lines of endeavor proves that we have a definite Latin 
American culture which, unfortunately, is but superficially 
known and appreciated in the United States. 

Thirdly, you do not grasp our ideals and ways of life. Were 
our ideals and ways of life better understood by people in 
North America, the gates would be wide open for most amic- 
able and pleasant relations, resulting in mutual benefits so 
ardently desired in our present world crisis. First of all, our 
ideals are neither utilitarian nor materialistic. Though we 
are practical and sufficiently keen in business, our aims and 
our ideals tend towards a plane far above that of purely ma- 
terial advantages. 

The spirit of our people can be summed up in one word, 
Hispanidad, which has no equivalent in English. By His- 
panidad we mean a happy and appealing combination of the 
numerous characteristics of the Hispanic hidalgo, ingrafted 
on the solid, sturdy and deeply humble parent stem of the 
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aboriginal racial stock. Our Hispanidad is our interior cul- 
ture, a high refinement of the soul. This we treasure above 
wealth and material advantages. It comprises the delicate 
courtesy so characteristic of the cultured Latin Americans, 
even among the poorer classes. It bespeaks a delicate refine- 
ment, born of thoughtful considerateness, and brought to per- 
fection by intelligent self-discipline, taught us in childhood, 
a perfection that approaches a fine art. There is our deeply 
rooted sensitiveness, which to persons who do not fully under- 
stand its charming nature may seem to be excessive. It is 
based on a permeating and deep-seated personal self-respect, 
a chivalrous sense of the high value of human personality, and 
profound regard for one’s fellow men. 

Most of us Latin Americans do not expect that our spirit 
will be fully appreciated by those who live in a different at- 
mosphere, and in particular by so many well-intentioned 
Americans of the north who make lightning visits, spending 
at most a few days at one or other of our principal cities. 
They see but the surface of our ideals and our way of life. 
Our suavity, our refinement, our delicate sensitiveness and 
personal chivalry remain for them something of a mystery. 
These characteristics will always be, for them, artificial, un- 
real, impractical and useless. Inter-American solidarity would 
take a gigantic step forward were you Americans of the 
north deeply to appreciate the very traits of character for 
which we are at times undervalued, but which we feel fully 
justified in cherishing and fostering—the traits characteristic 
of our Hispanidad. 

Fourthly, if we cannot expect that our ideals and our way of 
life be appreciated, much less can we expect that the deep 
significance of religion in our life be fully understood. To 
the majority of us Latin Americans, religion means something 
much deeper than it seems to mean to a great number of 
Americans of the north. To many excellent North Ameri- 
cans, religion is an accomplishment, placed on the same foot- 
ing with any other desirable accomplishment, like eloquence, 
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or an unusual ability in music. To electrify an audience by 
eloquence, or stir its deepest sentiments with music, is some- 
thing desirable, but not indispensable. To us, religion is 
something much deeper than an accomplishment. To us, re- 
ligion means our very life. It has played a very important 
part in the policies of our governments, has entwined itself 
into the vicissitudes of our history, permeates and gives sig- 
nificance to our social activities, and brings light, courage 
and the sweetest consolation to our domestic life. It presents 
a luminous and lofty goal for the life-endeavors of each in- 
dividual. The history, the ideals, the spirit of our Latin 
American people will be better understood if the import of 
our religion be kept in mind. 

We cannot, therefore, expect you to understand us complete- 
ly, nor do we imagine we fully plumb the North American 
character. Our great problem in Latin America at first glance 
may seem to imply a contradiction. We see North American 
interests taking possession of our industries and exploiting our 
resources; and, of course, we rejoice that prosperity is spread- 
ing over our nations. On the other hand, we realize that there- 
by powerful syndicates acquire dominion over our lands, that 
important concessions are awarded them, and that gradually 
a permanent foothold is permitted them. They are building 
up a power we may someday find difficult to control. We are 
certain that the Good Neighbor Policy of President Roose- 
velt, proclaimed on Dec. 28, 1933, has accomplished mar- 
velous economic and cultural transformations. We Latin 
Americans frequently meditate and fully weigh the words of 
President Roosevelt: “The definite policy of the United States 
from now on is one opposed to armed intervention.” Yet, we 
sincerely hope that your Export-Import Banks which are 
being established amongst us will not devour us. The inter- 
vention we fear most is the silent yet irresistible infiltration 
of foreign powers. This brings us to the most serious prob- 
lem that confronts our Latin American republics today, the 
terrible dilemma that confronts our people. 
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For a number of decades, and in particular since the last 
World War, we have felt the effects of Germany’s peaceful 
invasion, which has been surprisingly thorough and permeat- 
ing. With a definite plan, well worked out in every detail, 
they have gradually and almost imperceptibly taken posses- 
sion of our countries. They mastered our language before 
coming, settled down in our midst, made themselves friendly 
and agreeable, took cognizance of the peculiar psychology of 
our people, and came down to our level without making us 
feel they were stooping. They cooperated with us in bringing 
to the markets of the world the products of our soil. They 
arranged to give us the products of their industries in ex- 
change for the coffee we had been obliged to burn because 
no market could be found for it, and found an outlet for the 
wheat and beef of Argentina that would not be accepted in 
the United States. Against this silent yet most powerful threat 
to the liberties of our republics, the Monroe Doctrine has 
been absolutely unavailing. The German infiltration is a 
tidal wave that has overwhelmed our social, commercial and 
industrial activities; and yet at its approach not the least sound 
of alarm was heard. In particular since 1934, it has coiled 
itself around our very domestic life with a persistency and a 
grip the significance of which became evident only after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe. Previous to our several 
declarations of war, there were in our midst a number of 
centers of German activities working systematically and with 
tremendous energy, not only to prevent Inter-American soli- 
darity, but to become future centers of hostile activities against 
the United States. 

Right here lies the great dilemma for our Latin American 
people. Germany has thoroughly infiltrated the southern half 
of the hemisphere. Japan has done likewise to a lesser degree, 
but in no less dangerous a fashion. We naturally look to 
you, our powerful neighbors to the north, for complete pro- 
tection against Germany and Japan. Officially, by the agree- 
ment made at Rio de Janeiro our absolute faith is placed in 
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you. Yet in face of the undeniable facts that in the past your 
understanding of our people and your sympathy towards us 
has been so limited, though we have accepted you as our pro- 
tectors, our people seem to be justified in asking what guaran- 
tee have we that some of the events of past history may not 
repeat themselves. Is it entirely impossible that, if you do 
not understand us aright you may arise in the might of your 
power and crush us? Even now there lingers in us something 
like fear and distrust. 

We rejoice that mutual understanding has grown steadily 
since 1928, and in particular that efficient and praiseworthy 
efforts are being made by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs to give young men and women of 
North America practical and effective opportunities of be- 
coming better acquainted with Latin American culture and 
of meeting and coming in intimate contact with representa- 
tive and outstanding young men and women of Latin America. 
There is no better way of bringing about an Inter-American 


solidarity that is lasting, fruitful and productive of most de- 
sirable results than that which will spontaneously spring from 
an intelligent and sympathetic appreciation on the part of 
North Americans of the spirit that animates us Latin Ameri- 
cans, our point of view, our cultural heritage and in particular 
our religious ideals and way of life. 





The American Concept 
of Man 


MOORHOUSE F. X. MILLAR 


E ARE engaged in a war in which everything that 

W makes for human decency and civilization is at stake. 

Not only is the Western world involved but the East- 
ern world as well. Whatever has approved itself as tradi- 
tionally human is under threat of imminent destruction and 
waste. The handiwork of the Vandals in Northern Africa, 
fifteen hundred years ago, seems now but a portent and a sym- 
bol of what is in store should Hitler and his generals succeed 
in smashing through to final victory. 

But with civilization thus exposed, as never before, to the 
crude uncertainties and hazardous risks of the sheer arbitra- 
ment of war, there exists, among those whose chosen or allotted 
function it is to thrash out, on truly intellectual and soundly 
practical grounds, the vital issues that confront us, a manifest 
hesitancy. There is an ominous lack of common agreement 
in principle as to what this civilization really amounts to. 
This logical effect of the synthetic culmination of all past 
heresies which, long before Hitler, assumed the beguiling 
shape of Modernism, is strikingly exemplified by Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales in the Introduction to his recent and in many 
ways notable book, The Making of Tomorrow: 


There is nothing local or episodic in this war and what is happening to 
each of us on account of it cannot be understood if we concentrate our at- 
tention on certain aspects of it and exclude the others. I would even say 
that it is impossible to explain the times we are living in if we adhere to any 
particular point of view, be it national or political. I know of course that 
no one can divest himself of all preconceived ideas and prejudices and that 
there is no suoh thing as objectivity. I know too that one of the characteristics 
of this century’s crisis is the apparent breaking down of all familiar values. 
The common denominators which in previous periods of history seemed to 
survive in spite of wars and even revolutions are today invalid. There is 
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no religious creed strong enough to preserve any spiritual unity. There is 
no universal morality. The ordinary laws of humanitarianism are not ac- 
cepted by all and there is disagreement concerning the purpose and value of 
life itself. It is superfluous to state that there is no political concept that 


is universally accepted (pp. 10, 11). 


Such a typically modern surrender of all that civilization 
implies in the face of the actual moral and intellectual dis- 
order of our present day world has been often enough sympto- 
matically revealed in its practical effects. One has only to 
think of the Agreement of Munich—a sort of last concrete 
refusal to confront the realities of human existence and to 
measure up to fundamental principles. The fact that this 
modernistic complacency with error (which blinded men to 
the actual and potential forces of evil in the world) was pre- 
cisely what Hitler set out to exploit for his own demonic pur- 
poses was slow in dawning. But, now that we are engaged 
in the wholesome moral effort of waging a defensive war in 
the cause of justice against wreckless aggression, our intellec- 
tual leaders are being put to it to discover what there is in our 
civilized inheritance that is worth fighting for. In this con- 
nection, Walter Lippmann put his finger on the crux of the 
problem, as far as this country is concerned, when, in the New 
York Herald Tribune, July 4, 1942, he asserted: 


In the American schools and colleges we have gone very far toward aban- 
doning the idea that education should be grounded upon the deliberate train- 
ing of the mind and upon a discipline in the making of moral choices. We 
have been told to jump over these ancient preliminaries and induct the pupil 
directly into the study of the burning issues of contemporary life. 

That produces a little learning with no wisdom, some acquaintance with 
a few books and no knowledge of human experience, a thin intellectualism 
which is not reason. It turns out reformers without moral restraint, humani- 
tarians without human respect, philanthropists without philosophy, and en- 
thusiasts without religion. 

This century, we have been told, will belong to the common man. We 
may be certain, I believe, that it will belong to tyrants, demagogues and 


1THE MAKING OF Tomorrow. By Raoul de Roussy de Sales. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, Inc., 1942. Pp. 340. $3.00. 
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mediocrities if the schools do not restore to the common man the heritage ot 
his culture. For men cannot remain free if they are not educated in the things 
that have caused men to conceive freedom and to cherish it and enhance it. 

If Western civilization is to survive and renew its vitality, we shall have, 
therefore, to revive and renew our schools. 


The remote as well as proximate causes of this collapse in 
the traditional civilized standards of thought and conduct 
have recently been set forth, with the telling adequacy of an 
exceptionally well-rounded scholarship, by Professor John U. 
Nef, of the University of Chicago, in his very timely book 
entitled The United States and Civilization.” As an out- 
standing economist and historian with the broad background 
of a Christian humanist his main emphasis is that: “The dis- 
position among economists and others to extend the principles 
of economics to cover all aspects of human life involves a 
denial of the independent existence of man’s mind and spirit,” 
with the result that: “It is almost as if learning had come to 
regard it as proper for desire to govern both the spirit and 
the mind.” In consequence of this abnormal attitude, 


We are faced with the breakdown of established beliefs and traditions 
concerning religion, conduct, thought, art, and politics. The standards which 
have fallen have a long history. They can be traced back easily to early 
Christian and to ancient Greek civilization, as well as to the Middle Ages. 
As Western civilization seems to have grown up mainly after the tenth cen- 
tury, these beliefs and traditions, confirmed and amplified in the Gothic Age, 
form an integral part of our heritage. It is not easy to determine when 
they began to give way. Ina sense they were undermined before the Reforma- 
tion. They were pieced together again in new forms in modern times. Their 
virtual obliteration is a recent phenomenon. It has taken place during the 


last fifty years or so (p. 65). 


As Professor Nef points out further on, it was owing largely 
to the effect of the impact of the application of scientific 
methods to the study of man during these last fifty years that: 


2THeE UNITED STATES AND CIVILIZATION. By John U. Nef. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 421. $3.00. (Reviewed in THoucut, Sept., 1942, 


pp. 516-18.) 
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The discoveries of historians, archeologists, sociologists, and anthropologists 
are frequently represented as obstacles in the way of the establishment of any 
common belief. These discoveries are represented as disproving the existence 
of such a thing as general truth. The university generation now in middle 
life was educated in the colleges and universities on works like Sumner’s 
Folkways and Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage. ‘These books 
were part of a liberal education. They were regarded by students of society 
as perfectly scientific, not least because they reached no conclusions and 
applied no moral or intellectual values to the conditions their authors dis- 
covered. Impartiality, in the sense of perfect neutrality on all moral and 
intellectual issues, was coming to be regarded as the final mark of scholarship 
in connection with the study of man (p. 142). 


This, however, is by no means the whole picture. It is 
undoubtedly true that, as our author adds, “The new attitude 
toward the study of man and his history contributed to the 
decline of Christian faith. It even undermined the Christian 
ethics, which theists, deists, and agnostics, for the most part, 
had accepted as sound during the eighteenth and most of the 
nineteenth centuries” (p. 143). 

But such statements seem to leave out of reckoning, as far 
as the collapse of civilized standards is concerned, one im- 
portant fact. Long before the social sciences came into the 
limelight, there had been a widespread and growing decline 
of positive religious belief among those whose only contact 
and personal experience with our necessarily traditional 
“Christian faith” was exclusively confined to the non-tradi- 
tional doctrinal departures of Luther and Calvin or to such 
ulterior variations as Puritanism in the English speaking 
world and Jansenism in France. An inevitable reaction set 
in as a result of their common, undue emphasis over the effects 
of original sin. The unauthenticated pessimism of such 
heretical religious views of human nature became the ground, 
on the part of many who knew no better, for the rejection of 
all positive Christian teaching, except in so far as it might be 
considered as reducible to some more or less vague system of 
ethics. As ethics, on the other hand, may be said in a general 
way to consist in the evaluation of human experience, both 
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individual and collective, in the light of a sound and definite 
metaphysical conception of man and his intrinsic nature, it 
stands to reason that Christian ethics was bound to fare badly 
at the hands of “deists, and agnostics.” 

A very interesting and suggestive study of this much 
neglected aspect of the gradual decline in our civilized stand- 
ards of thought and conduct, and of the urgent need of a 
thorough winnowing of the “received ideas” that have become 
accepted all too casually and uncritically, along partisan lines, 
appeared last year in a set of essays by Henry Bamford Parkes, 
under the title The Pragmatic Test.2 The fundamental posi- 
tion of the author, as he explains in his Introduction, is a 
traditionally sound speculative and well-tested practical 


premise: 

Human behavior is governed not directly by instinctive needs but by the 
manner in which these needs are interpreted and evaluated by the intelligence, 
and such interpretations are profoundly affected by beliefs about the nature 
of man, of society, and of the universe. A culture, for example, in which 
the dominant frame of thought is materialistic will encourage quite different 
evaluations of human need from one which accepts a religious interpretation 
of life. 

All philosophy has practical implications, and every form of behavior im- 
plies a philosophy. If, as frequently happens, our ideas about the universe 
and the moral values by which we act are inconsistent with each other, we 
shall tend to be uncertain, wavering and confused in the conduct of our lives 
and in our political and social attitudes (pp. 4, 5). 


The past hundred years have been especially afflicted with 
this peculiar sort of inconsistency between theory and prac- 
tice; and, as Professor Parkes says, ‘““The reason why this fact 
has not been more apparent is that many of the advocates of 
scientific dogma, while rejecting the philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, have continued to adhere to the moral values and ways 
of behavior which were derived from that philosophy” (p. 5). 
If these “moral values and ways of behavior,” weakened by 
being divorced from the principles out of which they arose, 


38THeE PraGMATic Test. Essays on the History of Ideas. By Henry Bamford Parkes. 
San Francisco: The Colt Press, 1941. Pp. 240. $3.00. 
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are not to be totally undermined by the exclusive modernistic 
claims of “the advocates of scientific dogma,” we shall have 
to concentrate on “what we know best about ourselves”: 


Only by the development of reason and will can we discover what we 
really want, establish order and harmony among our desires, and learn how 
best to express them in activity. In proportion as we approach this condition 
of maturity we achieve moral freedom. ‘This kind of freedom is connected 
with freedom from political and economic coercion, since it is only in a free 
society that man can achieve moral freedom, while only men who value such 
freedom can be trusted to defend free institutions. Any philosophy which 
denies the possibility of moral freedom undermines the foundation of political 
freedom (p. 7). 


From one who is not himself a Catholic such a statement 
comes remarkably close to what Etienne Gilson, Jacques 
Chevalier, Maritain and other present-day Catholic philoso- 
phers have been propounding as the pre-Reformation and 
perennially Catholic point of view. 

But Professor Parkes’ own more distinctive contribution to 
the problem of the present collapse of civilized standards 
consists in the bold and critical revision, both historical and 
philosophical, to which he has subjected many unsound 
religious beliefs and ethical notions. In this connection, he 
rather daringly confesses: ‘“‘I endeavored to use the philosophy 
of the Catholic Church as a standard by which to judge other 
varieties of Christianity.” His first chapter, entitled “The 
Puritan Heresy,” is based on the assumption “that the best 
way of understanding Puritanism is to examine how it 
deviated from Catholicism.” His point of departure is the 
historically verifiable assertion: “The superiority of Chris- 
tianity to other religions consisted chiefly in the formulas by 
which it answered three previously insoluble problems—the 
problem of communication between the infinite and the finite, 
the problem of the evil in human nature, and the problem of 
authority” (p. 10). 

The perfect Catholic answer to the first problem was “in the 
mystery of the Incarnation.” In respect to the second, 
Catholic Christianity replied: 
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That nature was good; evil was something contrary to nature. . . . Man 
desired his own perfection, and did not, however depraved he might be, wish 
for evil; every inclination was to something good. He had, however, been 
corrupted by sin; the order of nature had been destroyed; intellect, will and 
appetite were all partially blinded, and in consequence man sought his spiritual 
happiness among temporal goods instead of satisfying his physical appetites in 
accordance with divine law and finding his happiness in God (p. 12). 


The answer of Catholic Christianity “to the problem of 
authority was that the vehicle for interpreting God’s will to 
man was the Church.” 

Such statements, while neither clear nor wholly accurate as 
formulations of the well-defined Catholic distinction between 
what is natural and what is supernatural, are, nonetheless, 
sufficiently proximate to the truth to illustrate and justify 
Professor Parkes’ main contention: “The Puritan heresy con- 
sisted in the denial of these three solutions.” In their reaction 
to the Anglican Establishment which, as Maitland* pointed 
out, was founded on nothing more legitimate and solid than 
the process of “etceteration” whereby Queen Elizabeth be- 
came the supreme head of the ecclesiastical organization in 
England, the Puritans, with only secondhand and perverted 
notions about all things Catholic, took up with the Cavinistic 
“belief in direct communication between God and the indi- 
vidual soul.”” This implied a complete denial of the authority 
of the Church, established by Christ Himself and known on 
the strength of His own divine promise, to be providentially 
guaranteed against error in its authentic teaching. Owing 
however to the fact that this Calvinistic novelty was initially 
based on the gratuitous assumption of a direct personal in- 
spiration and “the testimony of the Spirit” as a substitute for 
that authority, a curious consequence followed. Because of 
the extremes in doctrine and the excentricities in practice that 
resulted, those who followed in the Puritan tradition were 
gradually forced to retreat from such traditionally unwar- 
ranted and pseudo-mystical claims. 





{Collected Papers, vol. Ill, p. 157. 
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The chief bone of contention between those who led in this 
retreat and the ever dwindling few who still clung to the rigid 
and strict forms of Calvinism was of course the problem of 
evil in human nature. The final upshot of all the controversies 
over this burning point only succeeded in proving, as Pro- 
fessor Parkes observes, that “Once the Catholic solution to the 
problem of nature and grace had been denied, no plausible 
substitute could be found; and the Puritan heresy ended in the 
complete disappearance of Christianity as a religion. It 
survived as the name of a practical philosophy deduced from 
the recorded words of Jesus Christ” (p. 30). 

This stage was marked by the appearance of the dreary 
moralism of the Unitarians who, on the basis of Locke’s 
philosophy, “rejected every dogma of traditional Christianity 
except supernatural revelation.” It only remained for Emer- 
son with his central doctrine of “Self-reliance” to administer 
the coup de grace. This, as Professor Parkes shows very 
definitely, “‘was a logical result of Protestant doctrine,” which, 
as Emerson expounded it, “made all moral or religious 
authority unnecessary.” 

Thus it was that Puritanism in its final decline became 
tributary to the hybrid liberalism that has been slowly under- 
"mining all the civilized standards of our Western world and 
which, as was intimated above, should be more accurately 
described as modernism. What this amounts to is strikingly 
set forth by Professor Parkes in his separate chapter on 
Emerson: 

The modern faith is liberalism. According to liberalism men need no 
authoritative code of values, embodied in institutions, to guide or discipline 
them; they are happiest when left most completely free for self-expression. 
This attitude is not confined to any part of the world; but it has encountered 
least opposition in America. . . . The weakness of liberalism has been that 
many of its advocates, in attacking outworn and obstructive forms of author- 
ity, have denied the need for objective moral standards of any kind; declaring 
that each man has a right to free self-development, they have forgotten that 
when values are no longer imposed by external authority, they must instead 
be adopted voluntarily by the individual. Much liberal thinking, therefore, 
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particularly in the nineteenth century, when it was reinforced by materialistic 
conceptions of human nature, tended to encourage moral anarchy (p. 59). 


But this is not all. According to Catholic Christianity the 
function of authority is not primarily to impose but rather to 
propose objective values which the individual, left to his own 
personal or natural limitations, is less likely to discern or is 
incapable of ascertaining by himself. Of this our author 
seems to be reminded when, in the face of the modern “de- 
struction of all moral standards” he almost unwittingly puts 
his finger on the most fundamental of all the many issues 
that demand solution if the civilization for which we are now 
fighting is to remain worth striving for. Contrasting the 
present trend with what had been a matter of common sense 
as well as of certified conviction throughout earlier ages he 
concludes with the twofold observation: 


The will needs a code of values, and the individual, when deprived of 
authoritative guidance, cannot discover his own system. Much modern 
thinking tends to solve this problem by denying the existence of the will. 
In practice the result is that one submits oneself to the tides of emotion, in 
the hope that they will overwhelm any rational doubt or control (p. 60). 


For a confirmation of the soundness of this diagnosis of 
modern liberalism and what it has led to we need only revert 
to what we saw to be Raoul de Roussy de Sales’ description 
of the symptoms of contemporary modernism and consider 
the implications in what he accepts as their inevitable con- 
sequence, 


This disintegration and shattering of all familiar values, however real 
it may be, should not blind us to the fact that there exist certain forces acting 
on all nations and all individuals, whether they be Americans or Germans, 
French or Japanese. These forces are in fact so strong and we are so used 
to being activated by them that we take them for granted and forget to give 
them much thought. 

We lament because we have no spiritual guidance while in fact we are 
immersed in the myth of nationalism—a myth so strong and so commanding 
that it has become practically impossible to question it. 

We are convinced that between the Fascists and the democrats or between 
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the Communists and the democrats there is no political common tie. But in 
fact there is one: they are bound together by the trend they all follow, a trend 
which for convenience sake I shall call collectivism. 

There is a third force which is more difficult to perceive perhaps and not 
at all easy to demonstrate: it is the constant growth of a kind of absolute 
pacifism, the manifestations of which are as clear in the aggressor countries 
as in their victims—in spite of all evidence to the contrary (p. 11). 


With the problem thus reduced to an apparently exclusive 
choice between the anarchical tendencies of a disinherited 
and irrational liberalism and a dehumanizing need to conform 
to supposedly inevitable, irrational and tyrannous social 
“forces” it is not surprising that scientists such as Comte, 
appalled at the social and political disorders created by the 
spread of the so-called liberal principles of the French 
Revolution, should have been led to attempt to develop a 
scientific study of society, or sociology that would take the 
place formerly held by theology and metaphysics. But as 
Mrs. Ruth Nanda Anshen points out in her valuable Intro- 
duction to a collection of original essays by outstanding 


scholars, edited under the title Science and Man:’ “Modern 
philosophy of science with its deadly atomization since the 
time of Comte has forgotten, nay, even repudiated, Man.” 
What this has amounted to, as far as the maintenance of our 
civilization is concerned, is strikingly set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from her equally valuable Conclusion: 


Ever since the Middle Ages the modern world has lost an integrating 
principle. There has been a futile effort to substitute scientific explanation 
for metaphysical meaning. The medieval thinkers, for example, were warmly 
aware that the community is based upon the guiding and the shaping power 
of a spiritual value and in the adaptations of the laws of nature. This 
transcending and shaping power is not contained either in the idea of scientific 
empiricism, moral empiricism, in the idea of bourgeois society or in the con- 
cepts of some collective consciousness. All lack the concrete substance, the 
existential value of an idea which is capable of integrating life beyond the 
borders of the subordination of ends to means. The substitution of the idea 
of progress, especially of scientific progress, for the idea of meaning and 


5SCIENCE AND MAN. Edited with an Introduction and Conclusion. By Ruth Nanda 
Anshen. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 494. $4.00. 
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purpose has resulted in a metaphysical agnosticism and a bourgeois humanism 
which has left the soul of man bewildered and full of fear (p. 472). 

But here, again, it is well to remember that the repudiation 
of man or human nature, as the fundamental conditioning 
factor and dynamic principle of all the many and varied 
forms of human civilization, did not begin with our modern 
philosophy of science. If human nature was radically vitiated 
in consequence of original sin, according to the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin, it is hard to account for the civilization of 
Greece or Rome or of the Middle Ages. Or, if in line with 
this, and on the basis of the secularized Protestant notion of 
individualism, one assumes with Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, 
Jefferson, Kant and Emerson that man is neither social nor 
political by nature it becomes quite impossible to explain the 
origin and development of such institutions as the British 
Constitution and our own Federal Constitution on the 
ordinary common-sense ground that they are the result of 
the predominantly free, honest and judicious determination 
of our ancestors. As a matter of fact, ever since Kant, that 
is to say, more than fifty years before the appearance of 
Darwin’s Origin of Spectes, it became almost a test of scholar- 
ship in Germany and France to repudiate all such human 
postulates. On this theory men are not the creators of civiliza- 
ion but its creatures. Civilization has its own independent 
origin in some undefined evolutionary principle in the nature 
of things. 

So insidious has this assumption become that many an 
historian, theoretical jurist and social scientist in this country 
is scarcely aware that he is accepting it. But that only makes 
it all the more dangerous to the maintenance and promotion 
of civilized ways and institutions, seeing that the assumption 
itself may be said to constitute the very essence of our present 
day modernism. The true character of this threat may perhaps 
best be illustrated by quoting from a very remarkable article 
that appeared in the pages of THOUGHT (Vol. II, No. 1) 
under the title “Ethics: A Definition,” by Fr. Timothy Bros- 
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nahan, S.J. Referring in particular to the views of the well- 
known German scholar, Wundt, on the subject ethics, Fr. 
Brosnahan says: 


Wundt’s arguments are the usual historical assumptions of the evolutionary 
hypothesis as applied to sociology. His definition of custom will illustrate 
one of the fallacies characteristic of the school to which he belongs, the fallacy 
namely of finding in the consequent the origin of the antecedent. “Custom,” 
he says, “in the sense in which the word is ordinarily used today, means a 
norm of voluntary action that is valid for a national or tribal society.” This 
of course is not true. Custom as such is a constant and uniform mode of 
conduct. Inferentially it implies a norm insofar as it is the outward expres- 
sion in conduct of a commonly perceived and accepted rule of volitional 
actions, and manifests to the individual the acceptance by the community of 
this rule as generally binding. But to make custom itself the norm is to 
reverse the relation of antecedent and consequent. When a native connection, 
therefore, between custom and ethics is asserted, the sense is not that custom, 
arising from biological or psychological causes, gives rise to the ideas of right 
and wrong; but on the contrary that the conscious impulse to discriminate 
between right and wrong, which is the endowment of every one possessing 
the use of reason, gives rise to a uniform way of thinking and acting in con- 
formity with a commonly perceived and accepted norm (p. 88).* 


This does not mean that the social sciences are to be denied 
their rightful claims in the realm of certified knowledge. For, 
as Fr. Brosnahan adds with a view to making his point fully 


clear: 


Undoubtedly there may be a positive science dealing with the facts of 
conduct as exhibited in the history of various races and peoples; and it might 
be advisable to confine the designation, science of morals, to such a descriptive 
and explicative body of knowledge, reserving the name, ethics, for the regula- 
tive rational sciences. But such a science of morals could give no ultimate 
account of the fundamental ethical fact. It could not assign an ultimate 
reason why one ought to do what one conceives to be customary (p. 89). 


If Rousseau, Kant, Hegel and Wundt are justified in assum- 
ing that customs, and the diversified forms of culture and 
civilization are but the by-products of instinctive forces in 


®This article printed posthumously in THOUGHT was later incorporated into the 
book entitled Prolegomena to Ethics, by Timothy J. Brosnahan, S.J., edited by 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. New York: Fordham University Press, 1941. 
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the nature of things, then so is Hitler. If, on the other hand, 
we would but recognize anew the deep conviction in the 
minds of those who wrought at the foundations of this country 
“that the conscious impulse to discriminate between right and 
wrong, which is the endowment of every one possessing the 
use of reason, gives rise to a uniform way of thinking and 
acting in conformity with a commonly perceived and accepted 
norm,” we would find in our own Constitution and the 
authentic principles on which it was founded a complete and 
blasting refutation of the whole body of modernistic assump- 
tions. 

The fact that this is caviar to our own American historians, 
jurists, publicists and political leaders generally is unfortunate 
at the present time when world leadership is, by the very 
force of circumstances, being thrust upon us. Not only are 
we ill prepared to understand the false and illegitimate issues 
that have been confusing Europe since the breakdown of the 
Middle Ages, but we are in no position to give an intelligible 
explanation of our own institutions to those throughout the 
world (including India) who look to our Federal system as 
a model and precedent for a future world organization. 

For instance, in the last April number of Free World, the 
well-known French publicist, Albert Guérard expresses him- 
self to be all in favor of a World Commonwealth. “In Place 
of Peace” is the title of his article. His major premise is: 


The notion of the State, and of the World State particularly, is a pro- 
foundly pessimistic one. The State is a police; and the existence of the police 
posits that of actual or potential criminals. A State is needed just in order 
to enable those who hate one another to live side by side and keep the peace, 
until they have unlearned hatred. If there were universal love, there would 
be no need for the State, for the law, for the police. If we were all perfect 
Christians, we should also be perfect anarchists. But anarchy in a world of 


sin means eternal warfare. 
Such an attitude toward human nature and the fundamental 


nature of the State is, as we have seen, peculiarly Protestant 
and Jansenistic; but it is also implicit in the Latin tradition 
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to the full extent that, ever since the Renaissance, Latin culture 
in its middle class strata became imbued with the naturalistic 
principles of ancient Stoicism and the revived pagan prin- 
ciples of Roman law. It would be interesting as a mattter 
of speculation to determine how far this accounts for that 
intransigeance in matters of opinion which is at the root of 
the peculiar ineptitude in Latin countries to establish and 
maintain a system of law and government that would tend to 
solicit and hold the respect and loyalty of their own citizens. 
But the main point to be noted is that any such pessimistic 
and cynical conception of human nature as the one expressed 
above reduces the whole problem of law and government both 
logically and in practice to a mere matter of force. 

Were such a conception of man and his nature true or in 
strict accordance with the sound traditional Christian and 
American conception of the real effects of original sin then 
constitutional government, as we inherit it from the Middle 
Ages, and constitutional democracy which, in spite of the 
present confusion as to the meaning of the term, we in this 
country still aspire to promote, would have been impossible 
from the very start. For if there is any one solid foundation 
for constitutional principles it is the one stressed throughout 
The Federalist, but particularly in the passage in which 
Hamilton maintains: 

It is a just observation that the people commonly intend the Public Good. 
This often applies to their very errors. But their good sense would despise 
the adulator who should pretend that they always reason right about the 
means of promoting it. They know from experience that they sometimes 
err; and the wonder is they so seldom err as they do, beset, as they continually 
are, by the wiles of parasites and sycophants, by the snares of the ambitious, 
the avaricious, the desperate; by the artifices of men who possess their con- 
fidence more than they deserve it, and of those who seek to possess rather 
than to deserve it (No. 71). 

The soundness of this view was already intimated as far 
back as Aristotle when in his Politics he pointed out that “if 
the people are not utterly degraded, although individually 
they may be worse judges than those who have special 
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knowledge, as a body they are as good or better”—for the 
same reason that “the guest will judge better of a feast than 
the cook.” But in the Middle Ages, owing to principles laid 
down by St. Augustine, and as a result of both the teaching 
and practice of Pope Gregory the Great, the assumption, in 
respect to the fundamental soundness of human nature, im- 
plicit in Hamilton’s statement, was definitely accepted as a 
basis for the evaluation of whatever was sound and binding 
in the customary ways of the many peoples who, on the basis 
of a common faith, were gradually being brought to coalesce 
into the one great religious, social and political unity of 
Christendom. As an illustration of how thoroughly in accord 
the founders of our own Constitution were with this medieval 
tradition we need only compare their attitude towards the 
problems that confronted them with that of the unknown 
Fransiscan author of “The Song of Lewes” who, while 
advocating the cause of Simon de Montfort, set forth the 
principles that gradually led to the development of the 
English parliamentary system: 

Let the community of the realm take counsel, and let that be decreed 
which is the opinion of the commonalty, to whom their own laws are most 
known; nor are all the men of the province such fools as not to know better 
than others their own realm’s customs, which those who are before bequeath 
to those who come after. Those, who are ruled by the laws, have more 
knowledge of them; those in whose use they are become more experienced. 
And because it is their own affair which is at stake, they will care more and 
will procure for themselves the means whereby peace is acquired.’ 


We, in this country, are all too little aware of the extent 
to which this moderate faith in the fundamental soundness 
of human nature which (in spite of the Puritan interlude) 
we still inherit through the spirit of our Constitution, from 
the Middle Ages, constitutes a ground of serious misunder- 
standing between ourselves and the peoples of continental 
Europe, especially France and Germany. A striking instance 





7The Song of Lewes, edited with Introduction and Notes, by C. L. Kingsford 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1890) pp. 49, 50. 
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of this is furnished in the following statement by Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales: 


The fundamental promise of democracy is that man is naturally good. 
This idea came as a “revelation” to Jean Jacques Rousseau, and through him 
it influenced all Western thinking. But the important fact is that although 
the Rousseau principle always met with a great deal of resistance in Europe— 
and under such various forms as the Catholic Church and the Marxian dia- 
lectics—it permeated American thinking and still permeates it today to a 
remarkable degree. The characteristic optimism of the Americans concerning 
their own future, and that of the human race in general, is founded on faith 
in the natural goodness of man. Germanic philosophy, and particularly that 
of its present leaders, obviously contradicts this belief: the worthiness of the 
“biological” man is measured by his force and not by his goodness (of. cit., 


p. 210). 


To introduce Rousseau’s principle “that man is naturally 
good” as a sort of Deus ex machina to explain away in a spirit 
of insouciance our traditionally moderate American faith in 
the fundamental soundness of human nature is character- 
istically modernistic. But this French partiality for the exclu- 
sive importance of Rousseau’s extreme optimism is as danger- 
ous to constitutional democracy as is the dehumanizing pessim- 
ism of Kantian philosophy. That the founders of our Con- 
stitution were fully aware of such a twofold danger will be 
clear to anyone who will take the trouble to read their own 
statements in the original context. For instance, Hamilton, 
in The Federalist, with Hobbes and others in mind, declares: 


As there is a degree of depravity in mankind which requires a certain 
degree of circumspection and distrust, so there are other qualities in human 
nature which justify a certain portion of esteem and confidence. Republican 
government presupposes the existence of these qualities in a higher degree than 
any other form. Were the pictures which have been drawn by the political 
jealousy of some among us, faithful likenesses of the human character, the 
inference would be that there is not sufficient virtue among men for self- 
government, and that nothing less than the chains of despotism can restrain 
them from destroying and devouring one another (No. 55).° 





8That Hamilton’s point of view was in accord with medieval tradition may be 
readily inferred from the following observation by Professor Parkes: “The medieval 
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But if the Founding Fathers were thus awake to the con- 
tradiction between radical pessimism and the medieval prin- 
ciple that “governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,” they 
were no less sensible of the futility to which any such con- 
ception of man as that of Rousseau would reduce our medieval 
inheritance of traditional customary law and of effective yet 
constitutionally limited government. In regard to the funda- 
mental human importance of traditional customary law, 
James Wilson pointed out: 


Of all yet suggested, the mode for the promulgation of human law by 
custom seems the most significant, and the most effectual. It involves in it 
internal evidence, of the strongest kind, that the law has been introduced 
by common consent; and that this consent rests upon the most solid basis— 
experience as well as opinion. ‘This mode of promulgation points to the 
strongest characteristic of liberty, as well as of law. For a consent thus 
practically given, must have been given in the freest and most unbiased 
manner... . 

Laws may be promulgated by reason and conscience, the divine monitors 
within us. They are thus known as effectually, as by word or by writing: 
indeed they are thus known in a manner more noble and exalted. For, in 





Catholic was never innocent of evil. Human nature was sinful; but the whole of 
that nature had once been good, and by grace it could be restored to its original 
perfection. The inordinate desire for worldly goods was a perversion of the love 
of supernatural good. The Catholic, therefore, studied his evil desires and, instead 
of suppressing them, endeavored to divert them to good ends. Catholic dogma 
provided a scheme of values by which desires could be evaluated and progressively 
performed.” Op. cit., p. 41. 

What Hamilton had in mind in his reference to “the political jealousy of some 
among us” is strikingly revealed in Jefferson’s pre-Marxian profession of faith that: 
“Men by their constitution are naturally divided into two parties: Those who fear 
and distrust the people, and wish to draw all powers from them into the hands of 
the higher classes; 2dly, those who identify themselves with the people, have con- 
fidence in them, cherish and consider them as the most honest and safe, although 
not the most wise depositary of public interests. In every country these two parties 
exist, and in every one where they are free to think, speak, and write, they will 
declare themselves. Call them therefore liberals and serviles, Jacobins and Ultras, 
Whigs and Tories, republicans and federalists, they are the same parties still and 
pursue the same object” (Letter to Henry Lee, 1824). This is the only basis that 
I have been able to find in our tradition for such a policy of the New Deal as that 
expressed in the Wagner Act and the present refusal to relegate the representatives 
of farm interests and labor leaders to their proper function of colaborating towards 


the common good. 
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this manner they may be engraven by God on the hearts of men: in this 
manner, he is the promulgator as well as the author of natural law.°® 


That it was this medieval and Christian conception of man 
in his relation to law both human and divine that inspired the 
basic philosophy on which our Constitution was originally 
founded has been nowhere more explicitly attested than by 
Washington in his Farewell Address: 


This government, the offspring of your own choice, uninfluenced and 
unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security with 
energy, and containing within itself a provison for ts own amendment, has 
a just clam to your confidence and your support. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined 
by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political system 
is the right of the people to make and to alter their constitution of govern- 
ment. But the Constitution which at any time exists, ’till changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power and right of the people to establish government, 
presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established government. 


This statement, adopted by Washington as his own from a 
rough draught drawn up by Hamilton, gives not only the key 
to the unparalleled success of our Constitution as a human 
instrument of modern government, but in its emphasis upon 
the essential interdependence of consent and obligation, on 
the one hand, and liberty and authority, on the other, as indis- 
pensable to the practical maintenance of the medieval prin- 
ciple of the supremacy of law, it constitutes a perfect expres- 
sion of the Christian medieval conception of government 
considered at its best in its proper relation to what Burke 
called “the civil social man.” 


°The Works of James Wilson, edited by James DeWitt Andrews, Vol. I, p. 57. 














Edith Stein and the 
Advance of Phenomenology 


JAMES COLLINS 


N ITS first phase, as a critique of the prevalent nine- 
I teenth-century views of the nature of philosophy and 
its relation with the sciences, phenomenology was almost 
exclusively the work of Edmund Husserl. From the attacks 
launched in his Logtsche Untersuchungen (1900-01) against 
its exaggerated claims to omnicompetence, the fashionable 
psychologism of that period never fully recovered. Husserl 
successfully demonstrated that empirical psychology could 
pretend to be the basic science only on the assumption that 
objects of knowledge are little more than modifications of 
the subject’s own awareness, aspects of psychical experience 
which are sometimes endowed by the mind with the charac- 
ter of objectivity. Only on such a reckoning could it be main- 
tained that the examination of empirical mental phenomena 
could supply the necessary theoretical foundation for the 
philosophical account of man and the universe. That no 
exact science could be safely grounded upon such a shifting 
support was the chief negative contention advanced by Hus- 
serl in his polemic, an objection prompted by Bolzano’s con- 
viction that a strict science must be independent of spatio- 
temporal conditions. By instituting careful investigations into 
the spheres of logic and mathematics, Husserl indicated that 
such an ideal was realizable here and could be extended to 
other speculative fields. 

To make of philosophy as such an exact science, the pheno- 
menological method as sketched in the [deen zu einer reinen 
Phdanomenologie (1913) was forged. By concentrating philo- 
sophical inquiry upon the intentional objects of purified con- 
sciousness it was held possible to avoid the pitfalls of both 
subjective idealism and radical empiricism. As against the 
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former extreme it was pointed out (following Brentano) that 
knowledge is always “knowledge of” something, that is, that 
cognition (noesis) essentially and inescapably involves an 
intentional reference to the object known (noema). Yet the 
logical process is not concerned with things of actual ex- 
perience, with existential contingencies or factual data. All 
such realities must be “bracketed,” put in parentheses by 
means of a suspended judgment (epfoche), thus forcing us 
to view the object in the pure state to which it has been 
reduced by the phenomenological method. In this way the 
essence is allowed to display itself directly in an immediate 
manifestation: it appears as it is, it is phenomenally evident 
to our insight (Wesensschau). 

To the young thinkers who crowded the philosophical 
scene of the Germany of the twenties, these affirmations were 
strong meat and heady wine after the restricted diet provided 
by fictionalism and methodic naturalism. Once again the road 
was clear for entering into fruitful commerce with reality in 
its most intimate structure. “Back to things themselves!” be- 
came the standard of an enthusiastic generation which was 
surfeited with idealist abstractions and sought sustenance in 
an objective appreciation of nature and human nature. In 
response to this demand for an adequate philosophy of life, 
Max Scheler developed the theory of values implicit in 
Husserl into an ethical and axiological system with important 
religious implications. In like manner, the ontological aspects 
of phenomenology were more carefully explored by Hedwig 
Conrad-Martius and especially by Martin Heidegger, who 
synthesized these elements with suggestions drawn from Kier- 
kegaard and Nietzsche to initiate an original existential cur- 
rent in philosophy. Along these often divergent lines the 
phenomenological method was applied with varying success 
and conflicting interpretation to the philosophical problems 


of the day.’ 


1Cf. E. Przywara: “Drei Richtungen der Phanomenologie,” Stimmen der Zeit, 
B. 115 (1929). 
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I 


Among the first students to receive the doctoral degree in 
philosophy at the University of Freiburg after Husserl as- 
sumed his chair there was Edith Stein, who wrote her dis- 
sertation, significantly, on the problem of Eznfiihlung.’ While 
Husserl had rejected Lipps’ concept at the experimental plane 
upon which it had been proposed, yet at first he was forced 
to include Einfiihlung as part of the original equipment of 
the monadic self of pure consciousness.* Presumably this pro- 
vided a fit instrument whereby the transcendental ego could 
be related to other subjectivities, break forth from its solip- 
sistic isolation and take its place in a phenomenologically 
verified community of selves. That such a task could be ac- 
complished even within the methodological limits set by 
Husserl was the claim of Edith Stein’s first work.‘ Yet in 
her consequent investigation she was led to admit that only 
a painstaking analysis of the structure of human personality 
could validate this experience of other subjects. Thus her 
dissertation served mainly to raise a set of problems and to 
suggest the probable principle of solution. 

In prosecuting her mature speculative efforts Edith Stein 
had the unique advantage, afforded by her position as Hus- 
serl’s secretary and assistant, of free access to his then un- 
published manuscripts. This constant association and in- 
timate acquaintance permitted an invaluable insight into the 
genetic history of Husserl’s thought, endowing her own work 
with peculiar authenticity and importance as an interpreta- 
tion and development of phenomenology. Although the 
“transcendental intersubjectivity” of Husserl’s later works 
remains within an epistemological framework which Edith 
Stein would be forced to supplement, nevertheless this im- 
portant conceptual development can be more completely 





2Zum Problem der Einfiihlung, Halle, 1917. 
8Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft,” Logos, I (1919), p. 313; Ideen, pp. 85, 279. 


{Einfiihlung, pp. 2, 10, 72-3. 
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understood in the light of her own contributions to the ques- 
tion of personal communication. In her first two studies 
appearing in Husserl’s Jahrbuch for 1922, she approached 
the problem as an aspect of the phenomenological foundation 
of psychology and the Geisteswissenschaften.’ In the first 
moment of this dialectic the individual is considered in him- 
self and his various capacities; later the inquiry is extended 
to include not only the individual but the social relations 
within a group of persons. 

For the justification of the concept of causality against 
Hume’s criticism, it is insufficient and unnecessary to shift 
the discussion with Kant to the basis of a “transcendental de- 
duction” from the necessary and universal character of an 
exact science. Rather should we refute Hume upon his own 
chosen grounds by engaging in a more rigorously methodo- 
logical examination of the very phenomena he adduced in 
discrediting causality. What determined Hume’s conclusion 
was not the nature of the data considered but a previously 
accepted theory of knowledge which prevented him from 
seeing in the phenomenal process anything but a subjectively 
determined sequence. Instead of supplying a faithful and 
profound interpretation of the evidence, Hume was content 
with a superficial attempt to explain away the very phenomena 
he was pledged to respect. Nor can this lack of philosophical 
acumen be supplemented by calling in the Kantian cate- 
gorical expedient and his entire artificial machinery of know]l- 
edge. What calls for study is not so much the admitted fact 
of a necessary connection as the concrete and plenary nature 
of this relation as it appears in the original stream of ex- 
perience. For the noetic grasp of a necessary connection is 
the conscious correlate of a noematic relation of dependence 
in the objective order. In the phenomenological analysis of 


5“Beitrage zur philosophischen Begriindung der Psychologie und der Geisteswissen- 
schaften. Erste Abhandlung: Psychische Kausalitét; Zweite Abhandlung: Individuum 
und Gemeinschaft,” Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phanomenologische Forschung, B. 


5 (1922). 
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cognition and its ground is made manifest the ontic origin 
and validity of the concept of causality.° 

That the causal process may be experienced and rendered 
conscious requires a superior vital power resident in a living 
principle or soul. While consciousness constitutes the realm 
of actual experiences, the psychical includes the pure ego 
itself and its properties, the transcendent reality which is 
revealed and announced in the known experiences. Within 
the evanescent stream of life a genuine causal influence is 
exerted by the permanent powers or capacities of the self 
which serve as a permanent substratum for the psychic 
process.’ To the extent that the changes instituted in the ex- 
periential subject indicate a passivity or receptive aspect, the 
psyche can be considered a regulative mechanism with a 
determined quantum of energy. Under this partial view, the 
mechanistic standpoint which demands a necessary causal 
determination of mental events is verified, but this is not to 
overlook the fact that such a conception of human nature 1s 
incomplete. For the materialist outlook entirely ignores the 
qualitative continuum which is a real constituent of the 
psychic field, although one unamenable to exact and quanti- 
tatively verifiable causal laws. Not necessity but probability 
must characterize the results of our causal predictions at this 
higher level: by the very nature of the process it escapes 
mechanistic determination.* 

In emerging from the sphere of primarily passive sensuous 
life to self-activity of a superior sort, we are forced to rec- 
ognize a new reign of law peculiar to the immaterial func- 
tions it governs. Properly human acts take their origin in 
the pure self, being related to each other on the basis of mean- 
ing and mutual implication. Insight into the grounds of 
action coupled with the ability to relate an individual pattern 
to the total scheme of conduct demand a reasoned procession 


SJ bid., pp. 2-7; Einfiihlung, p. 80, n. 1. 
*Ibid., p. 21. 
8]bid., pp. 31-2, 84-106. 
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of one act from another rather than the mere overlapping of 
fortuitously contiguous phases which characterizes the stream 
of sense experience. Where the ego is directly and properly 
involved, motivation is of paramount importance, enabling 
the agent to wi// one act on the basis of another act or with 
respect to a general conception at least implicitly understood. 
By its effective intervention the agent exerts its influence as an 
Originative source of actions, which are no longer links in an 
impersonal chain but are instinct with voluntary choice. In 
its Vermittlerrole the self can direct its conscious striving 
towards an object not considered as a meaningless X, but pre- 
cisely under its most pregnant and significant ontological 
aspect as a desirable and hence motivating being. Since both 
a notion and a reasonable motive are required that the thing 
may thus present itself as a unified whole to be willed, volition 
cannot be reduced to associative bonds as sensism maintains. 
Instead of positing a univocal continuum of acts in the stream 
of experience, phenomenological research forces us to rec- 
ognize the unity which arises from a consciously motivated 
succession of willed acts as a new sort of “complex” and field 
of activity.’ This is the region of free acts where the self is 
master of its own conduct, the center from which its deeds 
arise under its own rational control. 

For motives to become effective and not merely possible, 
the decisive intervention of a superior causal factor is neces- 
sary. While the externally determined sensuous powers 
demonstrate the close union between soul and body, a psyche 
which is naturally bound to the corporeal and directed to 
external nature, this spiritual power of will supposes as its 
root a portion of the soul which transcends the material. Al- 
though both capacities are mutually regulated, so that spiritual 
vigor ordinarily rises and declines with sensuous, still the will 
is capable of achieving results apart from external condition- 
ing for which there is no counterpart in the lower order. For 


%Tbid., pp. 34-41. 
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man in his spiritual powers can draw nourishment not only 
from the objective world of natural values but also from a 
more potent dual source in personal subjects: God and other 
men. The peak of one’s specifically human activity is achieved 
in the state of rest in God, where all anguished dread (Hei- 
degger to the contrary) and solicitation for the future are 
relinquished in a direct act of trustful surrender to God. Not 
the inaction following on physical exhaustion but the placid 
yet dynamic security ensuing on an influx of new life and 
strength not one’s own characterizes this spiritual rebirth. 
Confessing the need for this divine fortification of one’s 
powers, a receptivity “from above” (“obediential potency” 
in the language of the Scholastics) is acknowledged to be an 
essential component of the structure of human personality in 
which it overpasses the psychic mechanism. 

Similarly, man turns in loving suppliance to his neighbor.” 
This more familiar yet scarcely less mysterious aspect of per- 
sonal growth must be submitted to extended phenomeno- 
logical investigation. 


II 


In the second section of her contribution to the Jahrbuch 
for 1922, Edith Stein proceeded to consider the relation of 
individual to community. Written at the outset of a two- 
decade period wherein the problems of social life and leader- 
ship were to become increasingly acute, her observations gain 
added weight from their philosophical honesty and pre- 
science. Availing herself of Tonnies’ well-known distinction 
between community (Gemeinschaft) and society (Gesell- 
schaft), she proposed to examine from the phenomenological 
standpoint the manner in which persons participate in these 
social forms in general. Whereas Tonnies contented himself 
with the somewhat exaggerated and verbalistic contrast of a 
natural, organic grouping of individuals in a community with 





10Jbid., pp. 72-9, 106. 
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a rational and mechanical society, the philosophical approach 
must also consider the intention of the members. Where one 
person opposes himself as subject to another as object, the 
result of their mutual efforts at understanding and common 
effort is a society. On the other hand, when one subject rec- 
ognizes another as a fellow subject, then they live together 
in a community. In the one instance the association is that 
of a monadic congregation, while in the other there is a com- 
monly participated solidarity. Such at least is the ideal law, 
although factual groups usually present a number of mixed 
forms. 

Similarly, it is permitted to delineate the pure types of 
leadership in society and community. For the Gesellschafts- 
mensch the group is but an instrument to be employed for his 
own end, a means to be used objectively and after due cal- 
culation of the effect of his governance. Since, however, his 
manipulations involve genuine subjects, the demagogue will 
seek to enter into the innermost life of his subjects that he 
may understand them the better and more effectively achieve 
his private purpose through this intimate acquaintance. Thus 
it is impossible to treat other individuals as impersonal tools 
without first aping in some way the naive surrender of the 
veritable Gemetinschaftsmensch to the common experience 
of a people. Yet the dedication of the latter to the welfare 
of his group is without guile or selfish interest, nor does he 
reckon with the “impression” his position as leader will make 
upon the community. To achieve the common weal he must, 
indeed, study the people to whom he is pledged, but this 
observation is rather the mature self-consciousness of his com- 
munal experience than an objectification of private ends. Al- 
though he may often employ societal organizations to secure 
the good of the community, he need not always have this re- 
course. While community without society is possible, society 
without community cannot function. 

But how is it possible for a self-contained ego which is the 
constitutive source of its conscious life to join in communal 
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experience with other such egos? Stated thus prejudicially, 
there is perhaps no answer possible, since the question con- 
siders individuals as mutually exclusive monads, having 
“neither doors nor windows.” Closer consideration of the 
structure of the concrete self and of the community indicates 
that the actual situation is not so desperate. 

Within every community there may be distinguished three 
factors: the subject of experience, the conimon experience 
itself, and the stream which unifies this experience.” Instead 
of an individual subject, there is a social one which embraces 
a multiplicity of individual selves. The trust I feel towards 
our leader is not mine alone but belongs to the whole group: 
it is our trust which we experience. Yet we cannot speak of 
a pure social ego in the same sense as an individual self; the 
experience of the community as well as that of its members 
springs ultimately from the individual selves which consti- 
tute this group. But analogous to the individual personality 
with its properties as constituted in individual experience is 
the corporate personality which is based upon social ex- 
periences. A valid distinction may be drawn between what 
befalls the individual as a member of the community and 
what the community itself suffers as a whole. Nor is it neces- 
sary that this common meaning be explicitly present in every 
participant, for it can be intended by even a single member 
in the name of them all: eine Intention auf das Gemein- 
schaftserlebnis.” In virtue of a common object to be sought, 
the unity of communal experience is securely grounded and 
thoroughly permeated with a unity of meaning. In and 
through the participated life of its individual members who 
form a noetic and noematic unity, the community itself pos- 
sesses its Own motivated experience. 

Yet we cannot press the analogy to argue for a super-in- 
dividual consciousness, as totalitarian theoreticians would 





Uybid., p. 120. 
127bid., p. 123; cf. Husserl’s notion of a first intention belonging to the realm of 
immanent transcendence or the primordial world, Méditations cartésiennes, p. 87. 
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now have it. While the community lives and experiences in 
and through its constituents, it does not reflect upon itself 
when they reflect upon their experience. Rather do they 
themselves alone reflect upon what the community experiences 
in them. For all consciousness corresponds to individual 
selves as constitutive of the experience upon which they re- 
flect. Since we cannot affirm in the strict sense a communal 
ego or soul, so neither can we admit a reflective source of 
communal consciousness. That there is an experience proper 
to the whole community is undeniable, but the originative 
source of this experience lies inalienably in the individual 
selves participating in this shared life. Still, in the social 
union individual “experients” are not simply agglomerated 
in atomistic fashion to achieve a purely additive mass: the 
communal experience is a constituted reality sut generis and 
no extrinsic summation. Its members enter into the commu- 
nity, they take up their respective positions in a differentiated 
and organic whole. While the community is not a free, re- 
sponsible subject in the plenary sense, it does possess a cor- 
porate freedom and correlative responsibility based upon the 
nature of its personal constituents.” 

As a concrete reality, the community strikes its ontic roots 
deep in the structure of the individuals which it includes. 
From their vital forces it draws its power, and in turn they 
are enriched by this mutual re-enforcement. Yet the self is 
never totally exhausted in its social function: in the soul of 
the person there remains an inviolable reserve of spiritual 
energy which social engagements can never deplete. Within 
the unity of the human person himself there is a dual aspect 
and consequently a constant tension between what is proper 
to him as an individual self or soul and that spiritual 


137bid., p. 175. Here Edith Stein opposes the view of Max Scheler, who maintained 
that individual freedom exists only referentially to the primary freedom of the 
community. Scheler’s position (in Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materielle 
Wertethik) reflects the equivocal notion of freedom prevalent in modern philosophy 
since Hobbes and especially Rousseau. 
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tendency whereby he is orientated to the objective world and 
fraternal life. Thus the community is not some foreign entity 
imposed upon the self from without, nor yet an arithmetical 
summation, but an authentic realization of the individual’s 
social capacities which demand communal fulfillment. 

An analysis of the personal structure, then, reveals two 
moments, one properly and exclusively reserved for the in- 
dividual, another bearing a specific or general character 
which can be shared with others. In the public aspect of the 
stream of experience is provided the foundation for all social 
union, which is further enforced and rendered actual by the 
circumstances of a common fatherland, profession and gen- 
eral set of convictions. On the basis of birth, occupation and 
susceptibility to suggestion can be erected a set of social rela- 
tions sufficient to constitute a mass, but without containing 
the inner bond of a reasonable social pattern. A society, on 
the other hand, involves an effective personal and spiritual 
union, but one which owes its origin to a deliberate act of 
will and which is directed to some external end. In both re- 
spects it differs from the community, which enjoys a natural, 
organic growth having as its purpose the immanent develop- 
ment of its members. Yet these representatives of the com- 
munity must impress a personal stamp upon their actions, 
since a representative who is nothing but a pure type can 
never contribute to the advance of his social group. Indeed, 
in the extreme case there would be no community at all, since 
the individual core from which the social impulse starts would 
then be totally absent. That pseudo-community which seeks 
the suppression of personal freedom and individual sanctity 
destroys the very source of all communal life and can be pre- 
served only forcibly by acknowledging itself to be a feature- 
less mass or a mechanized society devoted to sub-human ends. 

Since, then, in principle it is impossible and undesirable for 
the individual core from which the social impulse starts would 


“Jahrbuch, B. 5, art. cit., pp. 236-46. 
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as refuse to demand this of their members are not to be con- 
sidered incomplete or partial groupings. Rather is this re- 
straint the very condition of their survival and development 
in a specifically human way. Such limitation is a social ad- 
mission of creaturely finiteness: every mundane community 
involves an internal incompleteness and engenders a striving 
beyond itself.” We have here no lasting city, and those tem- 
poral communities best fulfill their proper function which 
generate in their members that tension of insufficiency which 
cannot be resolved here on earth. Yet once more the pheno- 
menologist must curb the impulse to surrender himself un- 
reservedly to the contemplation of the infinite riches of God 
for the more modest task of seeking the philosophical founda- 
tion of the most perfect form of temporal community, the 
State. 


III 


Husserl’s Jahrbuch for 1925 contains an essay by Edith 
Stein on the nature of the State”, in which she applies the 
conclusions reached in her previous investigation to the par- 
ticular case of the civil community, clarifying certain points 
left obscure in the earlier work. Against the crescent to- 
talitarian philosophies then achieving their initial embodi- 
ment in the practical order, this present contribution deter- 
mines the proper limits of civil power by its patient method 
of phenomenological inquiry. Yet it no less emphatically ex- 
poses the falsification of the ontic structure of the State to 
which atomistic liberalism has led. By its close adherence 
to the evidence revealed by an essential analysis of individual 
and community, phenomenology here joins with the great 
philosophical tradition in advocating the middle way between 
excessive individualism and an omnicompetent statism. 

Since it is lacking in purposeful motivation, the mass can- 
not function as a civil community, but the State can be founded 


liJbid., p. 258. 
16“EFine Untersuchung iiber den Staat,” Jahrbuch, B. 7 (1925). 
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on the other two social forms: community and society. The 
State is a community permeated with more or less ration- 
alized, that is, societal, elements. The error of the contract 
theory of the origin of the State was to consider it exclusively 
as a society and hence to trace it in every case to a deliberate 
and arbitrary act of will. Like other communities, it has a 
natural origin and development (natural as opposed to artifi- 
cial rather than to spiritual). Among the various types of 
community it holds an intermediate position between the 
smaller domestic and friendly groups and the all-embracing 
union of rational individuals which is the world community. 
It includes the one and is in turn included within the wider 
bond. What differentiates it from the imperfect forms is its 
relative self-sufficiency and sovereignty. It is its own master, 
making, interpreting and enforcing its own laws. Although 
there are Rechtsordnungen which do not depend upon civil 
enactments, the recognition and encouragement of these 
spheres by the State is an integral moment in that self-limita- 
tion which is demanded of all communities and which in- 
volves no undermining of its authority. That it should respect 
and secure the legitimate freedom of its citizens and their 
intermediate unions is rather constitutive of its sovereignty 
than a threat to it. Self-restraint of civil might is no constraint 
upon the authority of the State.” 

In the essential note of sovereignty which attaches to the 
concept of the State is to be found the principle of its dis- 
tinction from the folk community. Even under foreign rule 
a people may retain its communal way of life, but for the 
State to be deprived of its power of self-determination within 
proper limits is to abolish it as an actual entity. Since they are 
separable, it follows that the State need not be erected on the 
basis of a single folk community but may embrace several 
such groupings. Indeed, its ontic structure does not require 
that any Volksgemeinschaft serve as its foundation. Not from 


ee 


1] bid., pp. 7, 42, 75. 
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the notion of the State itself but from a consideration of the 
morphology of the human person does it appear reasonable 
that it should develop upon the basis of some existent com- 
munity or communities to insure its secure foundation.” The 
social values which are created in these intermediate organi- 
zations are usually best protected and fostered under civil 
law. For its own security the State in turn normally supposes 
some previous communal life and social solidarity. In the 
cultural autonomy of a people is to be found the “material” 
basis for formal sovereignty. The communal awareness al- 
ready present in a people is brought to a condition of reflective 
clarity and mature self-possession in the nation. But while a 
people serves ordinarily as a natural foundation for a State, 
the latter does not require the heightened awareness of nation- 
ality. Neither a “populist” mysticism nor a national exclu- 
sivism is in any way a formal constituent in its essential 
structure.” 

The more restricted forms of community, including family, 
friends and people, make more intense demands upon the 
individual than the State, although in no instance should 
there be absolute engagement in social life. It may not re- 
quire its citizens to recognize in it the supreme human good. 
No less than the saint (but with a different emphasis) should 
the loyal statesman recognize that the salvation of his soul 
overshadows the demands of the State when these duties con- 
flict. Yet within its legitimate sphere it must be served not 
only by the external fulfillment of appointed tasks but more 
importantly by participating in the communal experience and 
contributing to its vital growth. Where the civil servant em- 
ploys his office for private interests, he not only violates ex- 
ternal regulations but delivers a fatal thrust at the spiritual 


8Jbid, pp. 11-12. 

19Race is a personal type reflecting the character of a particular terrain. When 
representatives of a race join in a communal life having a distinctive culture, they then 
constitute a people. A fortiori, then, the State need not be a racist instrument. Jbid., 
pp. 87-8. 
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foundation of the community, from which he thereby severs 
himself in objectifying. Since the State is comprised of free 
persons, a particular government must receive at least the 
implicit placet of its subjects. This common consent of the 
governed to the sovereignty of the actual rulers and their rep- 
resentatives is the kernel of truth to be found in the contract 
theory (not considered, however, as an explanation of civil 
origins). What form of government is “the best” cannot be 
determined from the idea of the State itself; each of the just 
forms has advantages and disadvantages which must be 
weighed in the light of particular circumstances.” What pre- 
serves the State itself against the debilitating influence of con- 
flicting political theories is its ratio, to which they must be 
conformed if they are to represent viable arrangements of civic 
government. 

While Husserl expressed his opposition to subjective ideal- 
ism chiefly on epistemological issues, Edith Stein repudiated 
the extreme teaching of German idealism concerning the ethi- 
cal vocation of the State. Although admitting (against an 
amoral political secularism) the ethical responsibility of civil 
representatives, she refused to grant the idealist contention 
that the State is in principle the sole adequate means for 
achieving the dominance of the moral law. According to 
Fichte and Hegel the State, as the instrument of morality and 
freedom, is the bearer of the historical process, which is noth- 
ing other than the realization of the ethical Idea. But to con- 
ceive history as the spiritual unfolding of civic freedom is 
contradictory, since nothing which must submit to the ideal 
necessity of an “unfolding” can issue in genuine freedom. 
What develops is not freedom itself but its subjects: the in- 
dividual and corporate persons in whom it is resident. Fichte’s 
notion that the individual attains to his freedom only in the 
community expresses a partial factual truth rather than an 
ontic necessity. While the State is not creative of personal 


20] bid., pp. 22, 119. 
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freedom, its organization of social relations does serve to 
protect and stimulate it. But to equate freedom and morality 
is inadmissible. Although a free decision is morally relevant, 
it cannot be characterized as of positive or negative value 
simply in virtue of its free character. For the realization of 
moral values motivation must specify indifferently free acts 
according to the purpose of the agent. While the State may 
be of actual significance in serving the historical ends of free- 
dom, such an effect lies outside the nature of the State as 
such.” History is directed primarily to the wider community 
comprising the entire human family. Nor does the temporal 
process even in regard to this wider community bear its own 
final end within itself. 

Between State and Church there is often a factual collision 
of claims to the obedience of members of both communities. 
Although this conflict is felt most acutely by him who 
acknowledges the duty of complete dedication to God as 
well as loyal service to the State, a working agreement seems 
impossible only to those who refuse to recognize the im- 
perative character of religious obligations. Where all author- 
ity is ultimately traced to God, the State and its laws are 
acknowledged to have divine sanction in temporal affairs. 
From this standpoint, its respect for the transcendent nature 
of religious values is an aspect of that self-restraint which is 
the constitutive condition of its sovereignty. While the re- 
ligious life flourishes in a region within the soul which can 
neither be created nor destroyed by legal enactment, still the 
State can hinder or encourage the free development of man’s 
community with God. That the State itself be a bearer of 
religious values is impossible, since we have seen that it does 
not have a soul in the strict sense.” In challenging the secular- 
ist version of civil authority, the equally dangerous alterna- 
tive of crediting the State with an absolute religious vocation 
must also be avoided. 





*1Tbid., pp. 113-7. 
221bid., pp. 117-23. 
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IV 


In pursuance of his policy of bringing Christian philosophy 
to bear upon contemporary issues,” Erich Przywara devoted 
several studies to the problems raised by phenomenology in 
its various phases. —To him this movement bore the aspect 
of a restless desire on the part of modern philosophy to break 
through the narrow limits set by Descartes and Kant to attain 
the breadth and easy familiarity with reality which marks the 
perennial philosophy.“ While Kant sought to repulse Hume’s 
skeptical conclusions by removing the discussion from the 
plane of the empirical to that of the transcendental subject, 
Husserl wished to substitute for the primacy of the subject 
under any form the primacy of the object. But this object is 
not to be confused with a transsubjective reality, since such 
reality is bracketed by the very terms of his phenomenological 
method. Not real but transcendental objects constitute the 
realm of essence investigated by Husserl, so that his doctrine 
of intentional objectivism does not effectively emerge from 
the autonomous realm of pure consciousness and the world it 
intends within itself. To this extent he must be considered 
the furthest point of development of the neo-Kantian Mar- 
burg School, since his dialectic culminates in a transcendental 
idealism of the object.” The constitutive subject is merely 
depersonalized and converted into a rein sachlich noema cor- 
relative to the noetic consciousness-in-itself. Despite his pro- 
test, then, Husserl’s transcendental subjectivity does not suc- 
ceed in escaping the necessity of a philosophical position 
which could not but lead from Descartes to Kant. 

Nor can the simple expedient of shifting from phenomen- 
ology as a method to a systematic phenomenology avoid these 
inconveniences, as the inclusive and sometimes fantastic ef- 
forts of E. Landmann and H. Conrad-Martius indicate. 





23Cf. my previous article: “Przywara’s Analogia Entis,” Tuoucut, March, 1942. 
24Gottgeheimnis der Welt, pp. 9-16. 
Gott, p. 28; Kant Heute, p. 83. 
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While M. Heidegger rightly sought an ontological solution of 
the problem, yet his inadequate analysis of becoming and its 
implications led him to identify essence and existence in the 
synthetic unity of the divinized self enclosed “in-the-world.” 
The movement could be extricated from this impasse only 
by a thinker who was both a genuine phenomenologist and 
sufficiently intrepid to reconstitute the method itself in func- 
tion of a metaphysic of being and becoming. In a survey of 
recent philosophy written in 1925 and, again, in his lectures 
delivered during the same year at Leipzig,” Przywara sig- 
nalized the work of Edith Stein as embodying the profound- 
est tendency of phenomenology to consummate its Wendung 
zum Objekt by making contact with reality itself. Noting the 
realist tenor of her doctrine on the structure of the human 
person, the union of body and soul, the nature of the com- 
munity, and the relation of individual and State, he never- 
theless offered a fundamental criticism and challenge. Unless 
phenomenology admits the final norm of knowledge to be the 
evidence of the real thing, then the essence which it inves- 
tigates can only be the immanent object of pure consciousness, 
the transcendental noema rather than the actual essentia. Until 
the relation between these realms be determined, the problem 
of truth cannot be said to have yet been raised. Only when 
the object has been returned to the concrete existent, the idea 
returned to the process of real becoming, can modern philoso- 
phy overcome idealism in principle as well as in profession. 

Her comparative study of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
and Husserl’s phenomenology (1929)” was Edith Stein’s first 


26“Neue Philosophie,’ Ringen der Gegenwart, I, pp. 286-333; Gott, p. 143. 

27Husserls Phanomenologie und die Philosophie des hl. Thomas v. Aquin,” Fest- 
schrift Edmund Husserl zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet, Erganzungsband zum Jahr- 
buch, 1929. For a strikingly similar development, cf. K. Reinhardt: “Husserl’s 
Phenomenology and Thomistic Philosophy,” New Scholasticism, XI (October, 1937). 
To commemorate Edith Stein’s entrance into the Catholic Church, Husserl inter- 
rupted his regular academic course at Freiburg to deliver a special lecture on theology 
and the idea of God in modern philosophy. For personal information concerning 
Edith Stein I am indebted to her friends, Dr. and Mrs. Rudolf Allers, now of 
Washington, D. C. 
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public expression of the results of her extensive study of 
Aquinas and of the Catholic Faith. On several critical issues 
there is a remarkable agreement between MHusserl and 
Aquinas. For both thinkers philosophy is not a pleasant pas- 
time subject to feeling and fancy, but an exact science, a pre- 
cise method of thinking and a certain body of systematic truth. 
Moreover, both thinkers consciously participate in the task 
of recovering, enriching and transmitting to others the pAzlo- 
sophia perennis, philosophizing in the authentic spirit of seek- 
ing out the /ogos, the ratio or inner structural necessity of the 
universe. Neither doubts the power of reason, although its 
scope is widened in Aquinas to include supernatural as well 
as natural cognition. Although he does not deny the validity 
of such a distinction, Husserl prescinds from it in his attempt 
to delineate the essential features of reason as such. For him 
there are no limits in principle to the efforts of human reason, 
although knowing is always an asymptotic process having the 
complete truth as its regulative ideal. While Aquinas grants 
that natural reason and human philosophy are incomplete 
and fragmentary, he yet recognizes in the Divine knowledge 
an unlimited cognition in perfect actual possession of the 
truth. 

Through revelation God imparts to us truth which we 
should believe even though it is not evidently apparent at 
present. Husserl never contests the validity of the act of 
faith, yet he assigns the theory of belief to rational knowledge 
in general, to an autonomous reason which sets its own 
boundaries. Thus he does not envisage the problem of faith 
and reason as it presents itself to Aquinas. That faith is a more 
certain way to truth, one which preserves reason from many 
errors and reveals to it even truths which it might have dis- 
covered by its natural power, was a teaching foreign to Hus- 
serl. Consequently, he does not recognize the duty of reason 
to faith or the fulfillment of philosophy in the rational in- 
vestigation of revealed truth which leads to a total (natural 
and supernatural) metaphysic. 
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The most serious difference between Husserl’s phenom- 
enology and the philosophy of St. Thomas centers about 
the role of theory of knowledge in philosophy. Unlike 
“naive” realism, Husser] first engages in a critique of knowl- 
edge as the indispensable prolegomenon to philosophical in- 
quiry. Not only has he put the real world within parenthesis: 
even within the sphere of the transcendentally purified con- 
sciousness Husserl has tended to set off a sphere of complete 
immanence wherein knowledge and its object are absolutely 
one, excluding all doubt by this methodological device. This 
final reduction Edith Stein is unable to make, since it sup- 
poses as the condition of philosophical certitude a situation 
which can be properly realized only in the knowledge of God, 
where alone being and knowing are simply identical. For 
finite minds there is a necessary distinction between mind and 
its object and, consequently, a direction of the intellect to a 
reality beyond itself in humble acknowledgement of its crea- 
turely insufficiency and dependence.” Hence a critical ex- 
amination and certification of the knowing faculty must re- 
main a cura posterior, an integral but subsequent moment in 
a general ontology rather than the necessary prelude to all 
valid speculation. 

Corresponding to their divergent views of the status of 
Erkenntnistheorie is a difference of location of the philo- 
sophical center of gravity. Although both Husserl and 
Aquinas subscribe to the conception of truth as objectively 
constituted apart from dependence on the empirical cognitive 
process, they do not agree on the nature of the first truth. For 





28 Festschrift, p. 323. There is here apparent a radical discrepancy between the in- 
terpretation given the phenomenological method by Edith Stein and the route taken 
by Husserl in his later work. In his Méditations cartésiennes (1931), Husserl seems 
to have meant a pointed repudiation of Edith Stein’s approach when he declared 
that the problem of an a priori ontology of the real world is not a philosophical 
problem at all, since it takes account of empirical contingencies rather than confining 
itself to the question of transcendental intelligibility. His confessed Platonic ideal 
realism has been emphasized (perhaps overmuch) in Sofia Vanni Rovighi: La filosofia 
di Edmund Husserl (Milano, 1939). Edith Stein’s ontology is actual and structural 


rather than empirical and a priori. 
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a theocentric philosophy God is the primary truth, the prin- 
ciple of our intellectual light, the ultimate object of all 
philosophical research. In every speculative question the 
metaphysical problem is primary, since knowing is conse- 
quent upon and determined by the mode of being. Ontology 
thus assumes the position of the normative discipline to which 
logic, epistemology and ethics are subordinate. In Husserl’s 
hands this ontology is radically modified as a transcendental 
phenomenology which seeks to answer the question: how is 
a world which I can immanently investigate constructed for 
a consciousness. From pure data of consciousness the subject 
constitutes the intentional world through its own intellectual 
activity. In this way, transcendental phenomenology treats 
the subject as the starting point of philosophy and considers 
epistemology the basic science. But such a method can never 
attain the goal for which it was devised: from the sphere of 
immanence to reach that truth and reality which are free 
from all relativity to a subject. As an egocentric philosophy 
it pledges itself beforehand to a position which necessarily 
precludes any juncture with the reality from which the mind 
has been methodically severed.” 

In the Wolffian tradition Husserl considered formal and 
material ontology to be essential sciences making no use of 
empirical data. Here he comes into sharp conflict with the 
Thomistic view of metaphysics as the essential science of this 
actual world, without overstressing the distinction between 
essence and fact, eidetic and empirical science. Although 
philosophical activity for Aquinas includes its own justifica- 
tion as fulfilling the function for which intellect is intended 
and thereby achieving our most intimate likeness to God, yet 
this same theoretical activity serves as the directive for our 
practical relation with the world. Not only possible worlds 
came within the philosophical provenance of Aquinas (in 
which sense the factual is considered even by Husserl), but 





2°F estschrift, pp. 325-6. Cf. the similar conclusion of E. Gilson: Le réalisme métho- 
dique (Paris, s. d.) and Réalisme thomiste et critique de la connaissance (Paris, 1939). 
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also the actual world of contingent facts which is so intimate- 
ly involved in the elaboration of a concrete metaphysics of 
the creaturely. 

The contrast between the Scholastic and the phenomeno- 
logical methods has been unduly heightened with respect to 
the Husserlian notion of Wesensschau. Certain superficial 
comparisons oppose a direct and effortless insight into es- 
sences to the labored mediate knowledge claimed by the 
Scholastics; yet the case is not so simply stated. On the one 
hand, phenomenological intuition supposes a piercing and 
painstaking analysis of the given material, a careful and ex- 
acting intellectual synthesis of various aspects of the object. 
For its part, Scholasticism agrees with phenomenology on 
three important issues. First, all knowledge begins with sense 
perception or intuition. Second, human knowledge is charac- 
terized. by an intellectual elaboration of sense data which is 
the work of the intellectus dividens et componens, of reason 
in the narrower sense. On the basis of the rationes thus 
acquired, the reasoning process, which takes its rise in an 
intuition of first principles, serves the end of the intellectus 
quidditatum in grasping the essence through its qualities. 
Third, both schools admit both the active and the passive 
character of intuition and deny that thought is simply a crea- 
tion of the thinking mind.” While Aquinas reserves the im- 
mediate certainty of intellectual insight for the first opera- 
tion of the intellectus principiorum in the theoretical and 
practical orders, Husserl extends this privileged form of cog- 
‘nition to our knowledge of essences. The scope of essential 
truths is carefully delimited by phenomenology, which ad- 
mits the distinction between truths directly given and those 
arrived at mediately. Yet it teaches an immediacy in our 


Festschrift, pp. 330-2. Cf. the suggestions offered by Przywara: Gott, loc. cit.; 
“Neue Philosophie,” pp. 293-4. More recently, Przywara has affirmed the harmony 
between his philosophical aims and those of Edith Stein in her later writings. Cf. his 
Analogia Entis, p. vi; Stimmen der Zeit, B. 125 (1933): “Katholische Metaphysik,” 
p. 234; Modern Schoolman, X, 4 (1933): “Neo-Scholasticism in Germany,” p. 92. 
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acquaintance with essences which Scholasticism cannot admit 
in human knowledge while still in statu viae. 

This final opposition is traceable to a deep-seated disagree- 
ment concerning the nature of the essences investigated by 
philosophy. For St. Thomas the employment of intellectual 
and sensible species is necessitated by the fact that true hu- 
man knowledge is knowledge of the real world, involving an 
ineradicable distinction between the species and the essence 
of the thing: the species is the species of this thing; the known 
essence is intentionally an individual existent. Since it en- 
deavors to prescind from the human mode of knowing, phen- 
omenology recognizes no reference of essential truths to 
reality, no evidential criterion beyond the status of the object 
in pure consciousness. Thus essence remains “noematic” in 
this context, without ever attaining to the ontological splendor 
it receives in Aquinas. In both instances, speculation ter- 
minates where it began: in the immanence of transcendental 
consciousness or in the real world dependent upon God. 


V 


Viewed in the light of the philosophia perennis, phenom- 
enology is condemned to a sterile and monadic solipsism 
unless it submit to a profound transformation in terms of a 
realist metaphysic. Its original philosophical impulse can 
be fully realized only when granted its natural expansion 
in the region of being and existentially grounded essences 
provided in the Thomistic ontology. When reconstituted 
within the actual (not empirical) universe, the phenomeno- 
logical method can yield original results of considerable 
philosophical moment by approaching traditional problems 
from a new standpoint. Such was the program guiding Edith 
Stein’s later investigations. In this spirit she issued a transla- 
tion of the Quaestiones disputatae de veritate of St. Thomas, 
rendering his Latin into a vital and philosophically pertinent 
German. To each question is appended an analysis of the 
contemporary bearing of the doctrine therein treated, with 
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special reference to the metaphysical and epistemological is- 
sues involved. Without succumbing to the temptation of a 
strained interpretation of the text, Edith Stein has succeeded 
in effecting a fruitful union of modern inquiry and perennial 
wisdom.” 

Nor were her efforts confined to academic projects. In 
company with Przywara and other leaders of German Cath- 
olic intellectual life she participated in the many conferences 
which were indicative of a deep-rooted and articulate reli- 
gious quickening. Her lectures delivered before university 
audiences as well as at popular meetings of Catholic associa- 
tions sought to impart to others the fruit of her meditation 
upon the Mystery of Faith and the mystery of being. In one 
such address given at Bendorf-on-Rhein she affirmed her be- 
lief that all our educational and cultural endeavor must be 
directed to forming ourselves on the model of the Person of 
Jesus Christ. To become an alter Christus is the norm of our 
conduct, the final goal of earthly existence.” That she herself 


might fulfill the meaning of her life more certainly and abun- 
dantly, Edith Stein entered the convent of the Discalced 
Carmelites at K6ln-Lindenthal in 1934, where she became 
Sister Teresia Benedicta a Cruce, O.C.D. 


31Des hl. Thomas von Aquino Untersuchungen iiber die Wahrheit (Quaestiones dis- 
putatae de veritate), mit einem Geleitwort von Martin Grabmann, 2 B., Verlag 
Borgmeyer, Breslau (1931-2). A Latin-German glossary and list of citations appeared 
in 1934. As an instance of her vigorous translation, the following passages may be 
compared. “Simplex notitia dicitur non ad excludendum respectum scientiae ad 
scitum, qui inseparabiliter omnem scientiam comitatur, sed ad excludendum admix- 
tionem ejus quod est extra genus notitiae; sicut est existentia rerum, quam addit 
scientia visionis; vel ordo voluntatis ad res scitas producendas, quem addit scientia 
approbationis” (De ver., III: 3, ad 9). “Nimmt man die spekulative Erkenntnis als 
ein einfaches Kennen in Anspruch, so ist dadurch die Beziehung des Wissens auf 
den Gegenstand des Wissens nicht auszuschliessen, die unabtrennbar alles Wissen 
begleitet, sondern es soll nur die Beimischung von etwas, was ausserhalb der Gattung 
des Kennens liegt, ausgeschaltet werden; z. B. die Existenz der Dinge, die das 
Wahrnehmungswissen hinzufiigt; oder die Hinordnumg des Willens auf die gewusst- 
nen Dinge als zu wirkende, welche das ‘wertnehmende’ Wissen hinzufiigt” (Untersu- 
chungen, I, pp. 103-4). Scientia visionis and scientia approbationis are felicitously 
rendered in Husserl’s own terms: Wahrnehmungswissen and wertnehmende Wissen. 

32“Grundlagen der Frauenbildung,” Stimmen der Zeit, B. 120 (1931), pp. 423-4. 





Gurvitch’s Philosophy of 
Social Law 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


HE SCIENCE of law, like almost any other science, 

is subject to fluctuation between organic and critical 

periods. After the “mutation” or critical period of the 
early nineteenth century which gave rise to the historical 
school in jurisprudence, there followed an organic period 
which lasted through the second half of the century, when even 
original thinkers, such as R. Jhering, considered themselves 
as merely continuing or improving the doctrine which seemed 
definitively established. 

The end of the nineteenth century saw the beginning of a 
new period of unrest. The revival of natural law, the search 
for a new doctrine on the sources of law, the “free law” move- 
ment, the introduction of the sociological approach to law, 
and so forth, created an entirely new situation and destroyed 
among continental European jurists the soothing sensation of 
possessing a well-established basis for investigation. 

In this period we are still living, and among the European 
legal philosophers of the present generation none is striving 
more effectively than Georges Gurvitch’ to express the feeling 
of uncertainty in jurisprudence nor making more striking 
efforts to attain a new conceptual scheme’ which could inte- 





1Professor of Moral Sociology at the University of Strasbourg (France), now at the 
New School of Social Research, N. Y. C. 

“The most important among Gurvitch’s works are: L’idée du droit social, Paris, 
1932 (quoted: Idée); Le temps présent et Vidée du droit social, Paris, 1932 (quoted: 
Temps); L’expérience juridique et la philosophie pluraliste du droit, Paris, 1935 
(quoted: Exp.) ; La morale théorique et la science des moeurs, Paris, 1937 (reviewed by 
the present writer in Journ. Soc. Phil., January, 1938); Eléments de sociologie juri- 
digue, Paris, 1939 (reviewed by the present writer in Am. Journ. Sociol., December, 
1939) ; revised English edition, The Sociology of Law, New York, 1942 (quoted: Soc.; 
reviewed by the present writer in Yale Law Journal, April, 1942 and THouGHT, 


Sept., 1942). 
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grate the earlier attempts and respond adequately to the re- 
quirements of our time. His primary interest is focused on the 
problem of the reality of law. For centuries jurisprudence 
and legal philosophy were satisfied to analyze law as an ideal 
structure. The actualization of law in human behavior 
seemed to be merely a particular example of the domination 
of ideas. Modern science and philosophy are no longer satis- 
fied with theories of this kind. They ask what in empiric 
reality, in the world of time and space, corresponds to the 
“dominant” ideal structures, more particularly, to that of law. 

Gurvitch’s approach to the problem continues a trend which 
was inaugurated by L. Duguit and then decidedly improved 
by the institutional school in jurisprudence headed by M. 
Hauriou and G. Renard. Duguit correlated the reality of 
law with the fact of social solidarity, with the interdependence 
of men in social groups. For him, the fact of social solidarity 
created a common duty to behave in conformity with the de- 
mands of such solidarity (or of the rules derived from it). 
There was obviously a jump from the plane of existence to 
that of evaluation which defied explanation. 

In contrast to Duguit, but in the same line as the institu- 
tional school, Gurvitch starts with facts wherein values are 
already embodied and wherein the gap between both realms 
is bridged. This is probably the only possible starting point 
when attempting to understand law as part of empiric reality.° 

To reach an understanding of the social reality of law, Gur- 
vitch operates by means of “integral empiricism,” namely by 
the methods of “reduction and inversion” borrowed from the 
phenomenological school in German philosophy. The starting 
point of the analysis is the proposition that, behind the daily 
experience of jurists, judges, claimants, legislators, voters, 
people who settle contracts or create associations, and the like, 
there is an “immediate legal experience” which gives a com- 


3Cf. B. Horvath, Rechtssoziologie, Berlin 1934, pp. 42-56. Gurvitch stresses that 
his approach to law is neither purely “normative” (idealistic), nor purely “sociological” 
(realistic), but is “ideal-realistic”’ (Idée, p. 117). 
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mon meaning to the separate experiences (Exp., p. 77). The 
element common to every legal experience is the collective 
recognition of values. The recognition of values is a primary 
action and cannot be reduced to any other; it commonly pro- 
duces specific emotions; thus, a person may be unable to per- 
ceive the aesthetic value of music, but this does not prevent 
him from recognizing the validity of a juridical rule which 
demands silence during a concert and even from feeling in- 
dignation if this rule is violated (Exp., pp. 66-8; Soc., pp. 
53-4). 

Individual acts of recognition may or may not converge, 
that is, be directed toward similar values; if they do not con- 
verge, they remain irrelevant from the standpoint of law; if 
they do, law may emerge. Converging acts of recognition 
result in a partial fusion of minds and produce their inter- 
dependence (Exp., pp. 73-5).‘ 

Every element of reality which represents the object of con- 
vergent recognition of values is called by Gurvitch, a “norma- 
tive fact.”’ In normative facts, values (which belong to the 
ideal world) are embodied, that is to say, become elements 
of the world of time and space (Idée, pp. 113-32). Thus the 
basic premise for the empiric investigation of law is reached. 

However, not all normative facts give rise to law. Only 
such groupings’ are able to produce law which have “a com- 
mon task to accomplish”; others, for instance those based on 
love, veneration, friendship and the like, generally all group- 
ings of passive type, are sterile from the legal standpoint. 


4When Gurvitch uses the conceptual scheme of the “partial fusion of minds,” he 
is obviously continuing, with some improvement, the tradition of Durkheim whose 
ideas on the collective mind Gurvitch has ably discussed in his Essais de Sociologie, 
Paris 1938. 

5A term introduced by the great Russian jurist L. Petrazhitsky with a somewhat 
different meaning. Cf. H. Babb, “Petrazhitsky,” 18 Boston University Law Review. 

6In his earlier works, Gurvitch spoke of “fusion of mind” and of “communion.” 
In his later works (beginning with Essais de sociologic) he started to distinguish 
between “masses, communities and communions,” but did not introduce any definite 
term corresponding to all types of “partial fusions”; sporadically he uses the rather 


indefinite term “grouping.” 
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The values which represent the objects of recognition of 
active groupings are active values, since they are able to en- 
gender standards of behavior. Such standards are legal, if 
the regulation thus arising is bilateral or multilateral ; in other 
words, if they link claims and duties and consequently might 
be called imperative-attributive (Soc., pp. 56-7).' 

Standards directly deriving from the very fact of the con- 
verging recognition of values form, in Gurvitch’s termi- 
nology, intuitive or spontaneous law. Such rules tend toward 
stabilization and fixation; stabilized and fixed rules form or- 
ganized or positive law. It is just these fixed rules that attract 
first of all the attention of the superficial observer. But these 
rules form merely a frame within which dynamic, unorgan- 
ized, or intuitive law is moving. Elements of intuitive law 
are present even in cases when the recognition is primarily 
directed toward organized law; without their help no inter- 
pretation of fixed rules is possible and no organization can 
be compelled to act (Exp., pp. 69-70). 

The field assigned by Gurvitch to law is obviously very 
large. To reach a full understanding of this field it is neces- 
sary to make a cursory review of Gurvitch’s ideas about the 
sources of law. For him, a “source of law” is “every technical 
procedure which tends to establish the existence of a norma- 
tive fact,” that is to say, of the existence of certain rules ema- 
nating from social groupings of the active type. In other 
words, these sources are considered to be not the instrument 
by means of which law is created, but rather the instruments 
by means of which knowledge of already existing law is 
gained.* This is, of course, not far removed from the Anglo- 
American doctrine according to which the judge “finds the 


” 


law 





TThis is a scientific approach introduced by L. Petrazhitsky and followed, without 
realizing the priority of the Russian scholar, by many modern scientists. Cf., for 
instance, G. Del Vecchio, Ethics, Law and the State, 46 Intern. Journ. Ethics, 1937. 

8Gurvitch recognizes (Exp., p. 143) that this theory must be considered as a 
further development of the ideas of L. Petrazhitsky. 
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The question of the number and the classification of the 
sources of law belongs to the number of the fundamental prob- 
lems of jurisprudence. Classic continental jurisprudence 
allowed the existence of only two sources of law: statute law 
and customary law. In addition to this, Anglo-American 
jurisprudence allowed the existence of judge-made law. About 
the end of the nineteenth century this point of view was ac- 
cepted by progressive continental jurists (for instance, by 
Korkunoff and Gény). In the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Petrazhitsky proved that even this was insufficient; 
but, as innovators frequently do, he exaggerated his statements 
and introduced a number of doubtful concepts. A careful 
revision was necessary, and Gurvitch’s statements may be con- 
sidered in this line. 

In his earlier works Gurvitch mentioned ten “primary” 
sources of law: custom, autonomous statute, statute law and 
administrative decree, judicial practice, non-judicial (pri- 
marily administrative) practice, juridical doctrine, conven- 
tions insofar as they create rules of conduct, social declarations 
(promises given by one or many in the name of a group), 
precedent, and recognition of a new situation by persons whose 
interests it impairs, for instance the abdication of a dynasty, 
or the recognition of corporate privileges by a monarch (Exp., 
pp. 143-4). In his latest work, Gurvitch offers an ingenious - 
classification of these sources, combining two distinctions: that 
between “organized and unorganized law,” the former ema- 
nating directly from unorganized social structures and the 
latter being produced by the “organized crust” of such struc- 
tures;’ and that between law fixed in advance, flexible law 
found ad hoc, but through technical procedures, and intuitive 
law found by participants without benefit of any technical 





9The soundness of the distinctions between organized and unorganized groups is 
questionable. R. Clémens, La personnalité morale et la personnalité juridique, Paris, 
1935, finds it highly artificial. To make the distinction clearer it might be said that, 
in Gurvitch’s terminology, the unorganized national community is a substructure and 


the State its superstructure. 
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procedure. Statute is, obviously, organized law fixed in ad- 
vance; customary law is unorganized law fixed in advance; 
disciplinary rules are flexible organized law; “standards and 
directives” are flexible unorganized law (Soc., pp. 226-9) .” 

The wide scope ascribed by Gurvitch to law and the many 
sources of law he catalogues are closely connected with his 
rejection of the State theory of law which equates law to 
State regulation." Antagonism to this theory presents one of 
the salient points in Gurvitch’s philosophy of law. He de- 
fines the State as the monopolist of unconditioned constraint; 
he believes that in actuality there is a certain tendency to join 
the unconditional constraint to legal precepts, but that this 
combination is essential neither to the State nor to law. He 
is of course right when he asserts that the State can exist with- 
out law; the existence of despotically ruled States presents 
sufficient evidence in this respect. He is also right when he 
claims that law can exist independently of the State; this is 
frequently the case in primitive society and, as regards ad- 
vanced society, canon law could be cited as an example. But 
he is wrong when he tries to deny the existence of a necessary 
relation between law and organized power structures in gen- 
eral, of which the State is only one of the varieties.” The 
acceptance of such a relation is probably the only way to avoid 
the unsatisfactory result of expanding the concept of law into 





10The location of individual sources seems to be somewhat artificial; the practice 
of courts is considered “organized law fixed in advance,” and the law of non-judicial 
precedents flexible spontaneous law. Why? On the other hand, a number of situa- 
tions have been introduced into the new classification which did not appear in the 
earlier one. 

11The term “stateways” devised by F. H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society, New York, 1922, gives perhaps the most definite form to the theory. 

12Piscussing the present writer’s attempt to formulate a sociological theory of power 
structures which may be legal or non-legal (4m Introduction to the Sociology of 
Law, Cambridge, 1939), Gurvitch is satisfied with saying: [Timasheff] ignores the 
fact that power, insofar as it is linked with law, is itself based upon law” - (Soc., 
p. 191). Gurvitch is obviously begging the question. In another place he says: 
“Every legal power is a function of social law”; in his opinion, “this power . . . must 
be distinguished from the power of the group . . . it is always impersonal, objective, 
immanent” (Soc., pp. 212-3). Is this not a perfect example of wishful thinking vitiat- 


ing the study of reality? 
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the field designated by Gurvitch as “unorganized or spon- 
taneous” law. Obviously his spontaneous law is not so much 
law in force, as it is a sum of converging opinions regarding 
future law or better law. Gurvitch gives three striking exam- 
ples of what he means when speaking of “unorganized law.” 
After the emancipation of the slaves in the United States, the 
intuitive law of the majority of the southern white population 
remained slave-holding (Exp., p. 132). After the establish- 
ment of democracy the intuitive law of certain social groups 
remained aristocratic (ibid). Many conflicts between em- 
ployers and employees are actually conflicts between two in- 
tuitive laws (Exp., p. 78). It is obvious that in the three 
cases Gurvitch misuses the term law. American law is unable 
to uproot totally the slave-holding mores, but is built as though 
such mores no longer existed ; new democracies are in the same 
position 2n regard to the mores of aristocratic origin; in labor 
conflicts law is a compromise between two opposite “convic- 
tions” on the just solution of the problem. In each case we 
have to deal with moral evaluations of the content of law, and 
Gurvitch himself recognizes that to include such evaluations 
into law is impossible (Exp., p. 116). By including in law 
that which merely tends to become law, or is used to evaluate 
law, Gurvitch creates a system which, if applied, would dis- 
organize social life and make actual the myth of the unpre- 
dictability of law engendered by the American neo-realists. 
The defects of Gurvitch’s fundamental theory of law which 
is not so much wrong as incomplete, omitting an essential ele- 
ment, namely the relationship of law to power structures, do 
not essentially affect that part of his philosophy of law which 
is to be particularly discussed in this paper, namely his philos- 
ophy of social law. To understand this philosophy, the fol- 
lowing introductory statements may be helpful. Jurispru- 
dence originated as the science of private law which regu- 
lated the economic and the familial relations of individuals. 
The formula of such relations is that of mutual rights and 
duties of equal and independent subjects. Through an obvious 
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pars pro toto this formula was declared to be the legal formula, 
the scheme of every jural relation. However, with the gradual 
evolution of political domination from the stage of pure fact 
to that of “the rule of law,” the above formula was no longer 
adequate. Theoretical difficulties arose and became almost 
insurmountable with the advance of the process termed by 
Roscoe Pound “the socialization of law.” 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, continental juris- 
prudence has striven to overcome the inadequacy of the tra- 
ditional conceptual scheme. Gierke’s works were important 
in that connection. It was when interpreting the ideas of this 
great German jurist” that Gurvitch discovered” the correct ap- 
proach to the solution of the problem; this was the application, 
to many juridical structures, of the conceptual scheme of the 
“concrete system.” 

There exists, says Gurvitch, opposition between “we” and 
“they” systems, between integration and coordination, between 
collective intuition and symbolic communication, between 
union and delimitation (Soc., p. 204). If, in the collective 
recognition of values, the individuals remain opposed to each 
other, merely a relation of coordination is created, and this 
engenders “individual law.” However, the collective recog- 
nition of values may be deeper: individual acts of recognition 
may tend toward interpenetration and produce the relation of 
integration of members into a totality; this engenders social 
law. Social law, says Gurvitch, is based on confidence, while 
individual law is based on distrust (Soc., p. 212).” 





13¢The End of Law as Developed in Legal Rules and Doctrine,” 27 Harvard Law 
Review, p. 225 ff. 

14Gurvitch’s paper is entitled “Otto v. Gierke als Rechtsphilosoph,” Logos, 1922. 

15Which was parallel with the discovery of the basic importance of institutions 
by the French institutional school. 

16[t is dubious whether the four characteristics used by Gurvitch to establish one 
distinction between the “forms of sociality’ actually coincide; thus, for instance, 
symbolic communication plays a large part in “we” relations. 

17A very dubious proposition. Gurvitch recognizes the existence of individual law 
of rapprochement (law of gifts, unilateral concessions, and the like). Where is here 


the element of distrust? 
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A complication is possible: the relationship of men collec- 
tively recognizing values may be that of domination-submis- 
sion. In his opinion, this situation is merely a “deformation 
or perversion of social law modified according to the prin- 
ciples of individual law.” For instance, within a non-demo- 
cratic State social power created by means of integration (so- 
cial law) is granted to the monarch or a privileged group 
who exert this power as though it were their individual right 
(Idée, pp. 10, 11). Or it may be based on the predominance 
of magical or religious beliefs; for example, the charismatic 
power of the venerated chief whose individual right “enslaves” 
the social law of the believers (Soc., p. 212). 

It is obvious that, in the discussion of the law of subordina- 
tion, Gurvitch’s “integral empiricism” is broken by the intro- 
duction of the standpoint of evaluation: he not only describes 
actuality, but also distinguishes between better and poorer 
legal orders. This is why, in his further study, he speaks 
only incidentally of the law of subordination, and devotes his 
main attention to the contrast between social and individual 
law. A purely empiric theory should only state that there 
exist different types of legal relationships—three and not two 
as asserted by Gurvitch—and that their application to con- 
crete situations is subject to constant fluctuations.” 

But let us return to Gurvitch’s contradistinction between 
individual and social law.” Every social group can engender 





18Gurvitch’s idea that the law of subordination is a “perversion of law” is vigor- 
ously attacked by A. Desquéyrat, L’institution, le droit objectif et la technique juridique, 
Paris, 1933. According to Desquéyrat, “every perversion of law means its dis- 
appearance.” As examples of a law of subordination relating to which the term 
“perversion” is obviously inadequate, he mentions the law of the Catholic Church and 
the law of the French Monarchy in the Middle Ages. 

19Social law, individual law and the law of subordination may be considered as 
the legal expression of the familistic, contractual and compulsory relationships studied 
by P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, New York, 1937, vol. III, pp. 3-139. 
This invalidates a great part of the doubts about the soundness of Sorokin’s classifica- 
tion expressed by Hans Speier in his review of Sorokin’s work (Am. Sociol. Review, 
1937, pp. 925-6). 

20The contradistinction is approximately the same as that between institutional law 
and contractual law, as used by the institutional school. 
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both individual and social law. Yet frequently organized 
superstructures do not create individual law particular to 
themselves, but simply adhere to the law already created by 
other groups; such law becomes “common individual law” 
(Idée, p. 20); private law usually belongs to this type. As 
to social law, it is produced by almost every group, for the 
very existence of a group presupposes a partial fusion of group 
members into a higher unit through the collective recognition 
of values. Social groups in their turn are integrated into still 
higher unions through “partial fusion.” In this way, the social 
law of the higher units becomes “common social law” for 
lower ones (Idée, pp. 51-3). 

There are, according to Gurvitch, many forms of social 
law. Social law is pure if it is not combined with “uncondi- 
tioned constraint” (essential to the law of subordination) ; 
this means that an individual is allowed to avoid the constraint 
of the rule of forsaking the social group (Idée, p. 47).” Social 
law is independent, if, in conflict with State law, it is con- 
sidered superior or equal to the latter (Idée, pp. 53-4). Ex- 
amples of pure and simultaneously independent social law 
are: international law; the social law of the unorganized na- 
tional community; the national economic order insofar as it 
is coordinated with (not subordinated to) the political order 
(Idée, pp. 53-63). Pure, but dependent social law, bowing 
before the legal order of the State, is exemplified by the social 
law of particular groups (for instance of athletic teams, of 
joint-stock companies) ; and the law creating “federal” prop- 
erty (of cooperatives, and the like) (Idée, pp. 63-9). Lower 
levels of social law (Gurvitch speaks of “social law annexed 
by the State”) comprise the order created by self-governmental 
bodies, or by public corporations, or by “decentralized public 
services,” such as post, etc. Finally, the order of an entirely 
democratic state is also social law (Idée, pp. 69-86). 

21Jt seems that Gurvitch’s “pure social law” corresponds exactly to Stammler’s 


Conventionalregeln which he contrasts with law. Cf. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
nach der materialistischen Geschichtsauffassung, finfte Auflage, 1924, pp. 116-125. 
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The creation of law in many different ways by many differ- 
ent social groups gives rise to the plurality of legal orders 
(among which the legal order of the State forms merely one 
unit). This idea is strongly stressed by Gurvitch, and the 
term “plurality” is even introduced into the title of one of his 
works. 

Gurvitch thus recognizes both the plurality of legal orders 
and the unity of law; legal orders are created independently 
by a multitude of social groups, but social groups form a 
hierarchy (independent of any power-relationship among 
them) which serves as a basis for a hierarchy of legal orders. 
The law of more inclusive groups is superior to the law of 
less exclusive groups. Among social groups of the same level, 
those with wider functions engender law with greater force 
than those with narrower functions (Exp., pp. 147-152). Ac- 
cordingly, unorganized national law generated by the un- 
organized nation is superior to State law and the law of the 
economic community; the law of the national economic com- 
munity is superior to the law of each of the occupational 
groups, etc. (Idée, pp. 43-4, Exp., pp. 147-152). 

Furthermore, the concept of social law is used by Gurvitch 
to solve many difficult juridical problems. Perhaps the most 
ingenious application concerns the nature of the federal State. 
In Gurvitch’s opinion, the federal State cannot be correctly 
defined if only the relationships of coordination and sub- 
ordination are included in the conceptual scheme of the legal 
philosopher. The federal State is characterized neither by 
the coordination of federated States, nor by the subordination 
of such States to the federal State; it is the fusion of the 
federated States into the totality of the federal State.” 

Another problem is that of the collective contract. Accord- 
ing to Gurvitch, collective contracts cannot be understood 
either on the basis of individual law,” for sometimes they are 


22These ideas were initially expressed by Gurvitch in his paper on Gierke; cf. 


Idée, pp. 91-5. 
23As legal relations between the association of employers and employees. 
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obligatory for outsiders too, or on the basis of the law of sub- 
ordination, for this would mean that the contracting parties 
have become State agencies—which they are certainly not. 
Gurvitch believes that collective contracts are immediately 
derived from the “industrial community” as it exists in mod- 
ern society. Within this community, an unorganized sub- 
structure and an organized superstructure are to be distin- 
guished. The law of the unorganized level is engendered by 
the groups of employees; this law is social law in that it is 
based on the integration of members into a totality and has 
nothing to do with power-structures. On the other hand, in 
capitalist society the organized level is found in the group 
of employers; their law has been “perverted and transformed” 
into a relationship of domination on the basis of the private 
ownership of the means of production. Collective contracts re- 
flect the conflict situation characteristic of the industrial com- 
munity at the present stage of its development (Temps, pp. 
13-100). 

A critical discussion of Gurvitch’s ideas about collective 
contracts may be helpful for a better understanding of his 
general theory of law and of social law, as well as of their 
shortcomings. In his opinion, collective contracts are valid, 
because they express values emanating from the unorganized 
and partly organized industrial community. But when speak- 
ing of these contracts, Gurvitch has to refer to statutes which 
mold this new legal configuration, and this is decisive. Col- 
lective contracts are valid in this country or in Great Britain, 
and were valid in Weimar Germany or in France and in vari- 
ous other countries, in the limits determined by statute law. 
The statutes decide that in certain cases collective contracts 
should be obligatory for organized as well as for unorganized 
groups, sometimes for outsiders also. Previous to the enact- 
ment of such statutes, conflicts which arose around collective 
contracts were adjudged on the basis of the law of contracts, 
and it depended on the interpretation of that law whether 
coercion by the State could or could not be applied to enforce 
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them in concrete cases. Gurvitch’s analysis of the “industrial 
community” is very interesting indeed, but it deals with social 
forces on which depends the legal regulation of labor conflicts, 
and not with law. 

Finally, Gurvitch uses his philosophy of social law to solve 
the puzzling problem of the empiric reality of international 
law. In his earlier works he expressed the conviction that 
international law is superior to municipal law and that munici- 
pal law is simply invalid if it is contrary to international law.” 
This primacy cannot be explained either on the basis of in- 
dividual law (from the standpoint of which international law 
is a sum of relations between national States), or on the basis 
of the law of subordination: the concept of an international 
super-State would be necessary for such a scheme, and this 
is in the realm of pure fiction. International law is imme- 
diately based on the fusion of national States into the whole 
of civilized humanity. This fusion directly engenders the 
primary rules of international law which are obligatory for 
the States. This fusion can be organized, as witnessed by the 
League of Nations, the International Labor Office, and also 
the International Court of Justice. Frequently, international 
conventions and agreements are merely declarations of law 
which already existed and had been engendered by the un- 
organized fusion. 

In his later works, Gurvitch has substantially mitigated his 
claim for the supremacy of international law. He has ac- 
knowledged that his propositions expressed only tendencies, 
and that, as regards the relation between international and 
municipal law, “the factors making for primacy are contra- 
dictory,” and therefore “everything depends on their unstable 
equilibrium” (Soc., p. 249).* 





24These ideas were expressed by Gurvitch as early as in his (Russian) Introduction 
to the General Theory of International Law, Prague, 1923. Cf. Temps, pp. 101-212. 

25This is a better approximation to reality than the earlier propositions. However, 
in combination with Gurvitch’s denial of the supremacy of the legal order of the 
State, his doctrine has evolved towards a kind of legal anarchism. 
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Gurvitch’s theory of international law is open to the same 
criticism as his fundamental theory of law. It is true that the 
‘unorganized interaction of civilized nations engenders widely 
recognized standards of behavior. However, to assert that 
these standards are legal is to beg the question. As in regard 
to social regulation in general, qualifications are necessary in 
order to permit considering these standards as belonging to 
positive international law. But for such qualifications there 
is no room in Gurvitch’s system of thought. 

However, these objections cannot annul the fact that Gur- 
vitch has succeeded in many points in advancing our under- 
standing of law and of its basic types. He has demonstrated 
that embodied values represent the precise object for an em- 
piric study of law; that the relation of integration (of mem- 
bers into a totality) should be considered as one of basic and 
irreducible types of the legal organization of human behavior; 
and that the notion of “concrete system” is the conceptual 
scheme to be applied when studying the law of integration. 
The use of this scheme yields easy and correct solutions to 
many problems.” From the genetic point of view, social law 
is probably the primary type of legal regulation. Many will 
be ready to believe that it is also the type of regulation in 
which their social ideal may be excellently expressed. It may 
happen that, in the course of the scientific discussion of the 
problems examined by Gurvitch, the term “social law” will 
be rejected.” But it is almost unthinkable that the legal phi- 
losophy of the next generation would not recognize and use 
the scheme of the part-into-whole integration as one of the 
basic elements of its conceptual scheme. 


26Gurvitch is unaware of the flagrant contradiction between his characterization 
of social law and the ascription, to law in general, of an “attributive-imperative” 
character which belongs only to the scheme of individual law. It is noteworthy that 
Petrazhitsky, the author of the idea, belonged to the number of consequent in- 


dividualists. 
27In favor of the term “institutional law,” or some other term. 
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THE Great Repusuic. By Ross J. S. Hoffman. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1942. Pp. xv, 167. $2.25 

The purpose of Mr. Hoffman’s essay is to sketch the outlines of the history 
of that “great republic” men once called “Christendom” which, though often 
menaced from the outside, often divided against itself, and never—since it is 
an earthly thing—perfect, has endured for fifteen centuries. This society of 
nations is an organism, with its roots in tradition and belief, and no creature 
of contract or planning. It cannot become a unitary world-state, nor even a 
unitary state embracing the whole of the territory of Christendom, for one 
of the conditions of its existence is the free moral being of its constituent 
members, the nations. It cannot become a theocracy, for it is not a church. 
The great modern conquerors from Charles V through Hitler have tried to 
impose, in the name of one ideal or another, a forced unity. The Catholic 
Church at one time in the Middle Ages, and later the Calvinists, sought to 
make of the great republic a theocracy. In modern times, nationalistic selfish- 
ness on the part of the member-states, which at its tribal worst attempts to 
deny the existence of the great republic in the hearts of its citizens, has brought 
that republic into its present strait. Rationalist liberalism, though unlike 
current tribal nationalism it would like to maintain the great republic, has 
through a misunderstanding of what holds men together in society, through 
a devotion to mistaken notions about contract, actually contributed to the 
destruction worked by tribal nationalism. 

It is obviously impossible to paraphrase in a brief review an essay as rich 
and challenging as Mr. Hoffman’s. In his skilled hands, the argument has 
none of the colorless abstractness of the foregoing paraphrase. Even where, 
like the rest of us, he has to fall back on an “ism” or so, he never writes 
that elaborate, obscure and almost meaningless tongue one can only call 
“social-scientese.” At the very beginning, Mr. Hoffman explains clearly why 
the great republic could not be either theocratic or Erastian. 


The Church always aimed, of course, at the harmonious union of mankind in one 
ecclesiastical organism; but it steadily encouraged the foliation of free states. Ex- 
perience with the medieval Empire had proved that the Church does not live well 
with a unified system basing itself on the whole of Christian society. Such an order, 
by the laws of its own nature, tended to absorb the Church into itself and thus take 
the form of a church-state, like the Byzantine and Russian Empires or even the 


Mohammedan Caliphate. 
At the end, he goes beneath the conventional views about the reasons for the 
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failure of the League of Nations to one of the fundamentals of human 


association. 


For the League ideology was the Locke-Rousseau theory of the State applied to 
the international community. According to that theory, as earlier we had occasion 
to remark, the State arises from a social contract by which men go from atomic 
individualism to community organization. It is a mechanical and rational act, not 
dictated by the social and political nature of man but by the free choice of everyone 
who subscribes to the contract. . .. This same conception was basic in the League 
of Nations, which was formed by what may be called an international social contract. 
It did not arise as the expression or function of the nature of nations; it was not 
the organization, in its political aspect, of a common civilization whose members had 
a sense of belonging and loyalty to the “great republic.” It recognized no social and 
political reality that transcended the sovereign individual state. The League arose 
as a mere collective security system, and in it a general will could no more be 
produced than in Rousseau’s social contract state. 


In between, this standard of thoughtful generalization is fully maintained. 

One could hardly expect to write about fifteen centuries of Europe without 
inviting occasional dissent. With Mr. Hoffman’s thesis as well as with most 
of the specific details with which he illustrates and develops it the present 
reviewer is in enthusiastic agreement. Indeed, he wishes that the little book 
could be distributed widely as an antidote to the recrudescence of some worse- 
than-Wellsian and Wilsonian planning that threatens us in the event of the 


victory of the United States and Great Britain in the present war. Now 
and then Mr. Hoffman drops an overstatement, as that the Holy Alliance 
of 1815 “was less an instrument for organizing a federal Europe than a 
device for excluding the Ottoman Empire, with which Alexander had some 
Occasionally he seems unjust to individuals, and notably 


to Stresemann who is over-subtly described as a subtle enemy of the League. 


accounts to settle.” 


But these are mere shades of emphasis. Not the least striking thing about 
this book is that, though its author has in the past given proof of his great 
polemical skill—and though his subject in this book is a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for polemics—he is here clearly intent on conciliation. Not, of course, 
that Mr. Hoffman has in the least yielded ground, given up principles, taken 
to speaking softly and flabbily. But, as his admirable Introduction, which 
should on no account be skipped, makes clear, he is well aware that noisy 
quarreling over not very significant abstractions has been one of the divisive 
forces of our age, one of the reasons why the great republic is now in jeopardy. 
He is anxious to get us back to fundamentals, in regard to which some kinds, 
at least, of the very diverse persons who have in the United States been 
labeled “liberals” may turn out to be good citizens of the great republic. 
Certainly the more of these “liberals” who can be brought to work for the 
great republic the better; all too many of them will otherwise go wandering 
off after the latest rationalist planner, Clarence Streit—or a worse. 


Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE War ON AMERICA. By R. E. Cushman and others. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 159. $2.00. 
The six lectures, by members of the faculty of Cornell University, which 

constitute the material for this book deal with the effect of the war on the 

Constitution; on labor; on the relationship between the British Empire and 

the United States; on our relationship to the Far East; on the United States 

and a world balance of power; and on the United States and post-war inter- 
national organization. 

As might be expected, there is much in the book that is definitely personal 
opinion, and which the reader can accept or reject. Some of the viewpoints 
are quite optimistic; others are less certain of the future. Professor Cush- 
man, dealing with the effect of the war on the Constitution, is resigned to 
a situation which increases the power of the national government and weakens 
that of the states; which increases the power of the President and weakens 
that of Congress; which makes the national government so ubiquitous and 
influential, that the individual citizen’s liberty is lessened. He hopes that 
peace will bring about the restoration of Constitutional balances. In the 
meantime he emphasizes the dangerous possibility that the federal govern- 
ment will take away from the individual citizen the freedom which the latter 
should have in war as well as in peace. He does not want a repetition of 
“|. . the depressing record of the last war, during which there was wide- 
spread and brutal supression of free speech and press and other serious inva- 
sions of civil liberty. No one can read Professor Chafee’s book, Free Speech 
in the United States, . . . without a sense of national humiliation, for the 
whole story is dispassionately told there, and with relentless documentation” 
(p. 15). Reference is also made to the Alien Registration Act of 1940, part 
of which deals with aliens and the rest of which “ .. . enacts the first fed- 
eral peacetime sedition act since the obnoxious Alien and Sedition Acts of 
1789. [The author presumably meant 1798; no such legislation was passed 
in 1789.] It places the most drastic congressional restrictions on freedom 
of speech and press in our entire history, since . . . practically any public 
criticism of public officers or public policy, no matter how honest and well 
intentioned, may turn out to be a serious crime” (p. 17). 

There is much with which some readers will disagree in the lecture deal- 
ing with the United States and the British Empire. The author maintains 
that “Union with Britain is the way of the future” (p. 67). The implica- 
tion is that although Britain by herself is no longer able to keep the world 
in statu quo, Britain and the United States should attempt to do so. As 
he expresses it, ““IT'wo conjoined powers like the United States and the 
British Empire, chastened and made wise, would find much to plan in a 
world which they made their responsibility” (p. 69). The author cannot 
envisage the United States facing the future without the British Empire. 
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Our conflicting policies toward Japan are clearly presented in the lecture 
by Dr. Biggerstaff. It is the author’s opinion that China will become the 
greatest power in Eastern Asia, after peace is made. The writer also main- 
tains that “Japan, too, must be restored to a position of equality in the family 
of nations after its defeat, although means will have to be found to curb its 
aggressiveness” (p. 95). Strong statements are made, such as the following: 
“The present war has already conclusively demonstrated to all the colored 
peoples of the Far East that white superiority is a myth, and it must be 
obvious that the Far East cannot be reorganized after the war except on 
a basis of complete racial equality” (p. 96). 

Dr. Briggs, dealing with the post-war world, does not believe that the 
world of the future would function well under English-American dictator- 
ship and imperialism; he is of the opinion that the League of Nations was 
destroyed by its own members, and not by the United States; he maintains 
that organizations alone will merely furnish the channels through which 
good will may flow to all parts of the world. 

No writer in this book mentions an element which many think must be 
added if the world of the future is to function harmoniously. That element 
is Christianity. 

Loyola University, Chicago. PAUL KINIERY. 


AMERICA’s STRATEGY IN Wor-p Po.itics. By Nicholas John Spykman. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942. Pp. 500. $3.75. 

This book, the subtitle of which is “The United States and the Balance 
of Power,” is introduced by its publishers as “the first comprehensive geo- 
political analysis of the position of the United States in the world.” Its 
author is Sterling Professor of International Relations in Yale University. 

The German hierophants of geo-politics are, apparently, determinists; in 
addition, they are engaged in elaborating and advocating policies which they 
hold to be the necessary consequences of geographical factors. Mr. Spyk- 
man indicates here, and has emphasized elsewhere, that geography is only one 
factor in the foreign policies of States; that while it does not create or pre- 
determine foreign policy, it does condition it, limiting the number of choices 
available to statesmen and strategists, who, however, may use them well or 
badly. Of equal importance is the clearly stated assumption that international 
society, lacking central authority, cannot protect its members in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights; therefore, States exist in virtue of their own strength, 
and the primary object of their foreign policy must be the preservation of 
their power position relative to other States, for power means survival. 

It is obvious that this book was in preparation long before the tragic events 
at Pearl Harbor, though its value is not at all diminished on that account. 
That fact, however, accounts for the attention given to the isolationist argu- 
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ment in the very arrangement of the contents. The first part, ““The United 
States and the Balance of Power,” deals with the relations of this country 
and indeed the Western Hemisphere with Europe and Asia in terms of power- 
relationships, showing that our isolation from the old world was never quite 
as splendid as many believed, but that it depended on the preoccupation of 
European States with the balance of power at home. This circumstance, and 
our own great natural resources, allowed the United States to rise, with 
hardly a serious challenge, to a position of hegemony in this hemisphere, and 
in time to influence the balance of power both in Europe and in Asia. 

But now that balance is gravely threatened. There is a very real danger 
of German control over the whole European land mass and consequent dom- 
ination of Africa, and there is an equal threat that Asia will fall under the 
domination of Japan. Even if the United States had not intervened in the 
war, could we have built a defensive rampart around the Western Hemisphere 
and lived tranquilly within it? If our European and Asiatic allies should 
now suffer defeat, can we fall back, with good hope of security, on this 
hemispheric line? In the second part of his study, Mr. Spykman, after a 
close analysis of the military, political and economic factors involved, con- 
cludes that this alternative is fraught with gravest danger. The most that 
this country can hope to defend is the quarter-sphere, North and Central 
America as far as the “bulge.” From a purely military point of view, this 
quarter-sphere defense is a feasible policy; but the power-potential of this 
area, its strategic raw material supply, is insufficient. 

What is to be said about Mr. Spykman’s basic assumptions? It is obvious 
that, however much one may regret it, States do behave as the author indi- 
cates. When Professor Lauterpacht, for example, argues that all inter- 
national disputes are justiciable, that does not alter the fact that they are not 
in fact so treated. But the real problem is whether human beings can be 
satisfied with (and must become reconciled to) the unstable equilibrium of 
the balance of power as the integrating principle of international relations. 
Especially since, as Spykman points out, “not an equilibrium, but a generous 
margin is [the] objective. There is no real security in being just as strong 
as a potential neighbor; there is security only in being a little stronger” (p. 
21). Maintenance of balanced power, then, gives little hope for avoidance 
of future wars. Indeed, the attempt to preserve a balance will insure, under 
present technological conditions, the generalization of almost any local clash 
between great powers into a world war. 

“C’est la force et le droit qui réglent toutes choses dans le monde: la 
force en attendant le droit.” The solution of this problem is not Mr. 
Spykman’s task within his self-imposed limits in this study. But the prom- 
inence he gives to what may be called the physics of power in international 
relations, and the clear indications he offers as to the desirability of a con- 
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scious balance-of-power policy on the part of the United States after the 
present war, call attention to this central dilemma. Power can be organized 
and used successfully to enforce peace and peaceful change; it was so used 
by the European Alliance (which Spykman frequently refers to as the Holy 
Alliance—a different and unimportant thing) in the post-Napoleonic period. 
The problem therefore is: To the achievement of what social purposes is 
power, thus organized, to be dedicated? Is it not possible to arrive at a com- 
mon determination of basic values to be preserved by the organization of 
power? This, I repeat, is not the question to which Mr. Spykman addresses 
himself in this stimulating work; but he does seem to be quite skeptical re- 
garding an affirmative answer to it, and his position, at least as revealed in 
this book, as to the creative influence of political ideas is ambiguous. In any 
case, this work, carefully and clearly written, deserves thoughtful reading. 
There are some unimportant errors of fact. The maps deserve a special word 
of praise; but it will be helpful if the reader has a good globe at his elbow. 
Georgetown University. GERARD F. YATES. 


Les Guerres MoperNEs ET LA PENSEE CATHOLIQUE. Par Luigi Sturzo. 
Montreal: Editions de l’Arbre, 1942. Pp. 217 (appendices). $1.25. 
The title essay (pp. 29-104) of this volume of five essays is concerned 

with the attitudes assumed by Catholics towards the wars which have oc- 
curred during the past thirty years. The subject deserves, perhaps, even more 
careful analysis than the author has been able to give it. The fact is that 
bishops and priests have in almost every case chimed in with the laity and 
their governments in justifying resort to arms. This has been so even where 
neutral observers all but unanimously condemned the campaign, as in the 
case of Italy’s invasion of Albania on Good Friday of 1939. In a totalitarian 
country like Italy it is, perhaps, understandable that the bishops should not 
have spoken out; but that they should have enthusiastically supported a war 
of conquest like the Abyssinian expedition (as many seem to have done) 
would seem to require a psychological analysis of how political opinions are 
formed. The phenomenon is hardly explained by pointing to a “national 
morality” supplanting Christian morality. 

Don Sturzo here seeks to simplify the plurality of factors which give rise 
to this unsatisfactory state of affairs. At the same time, he feels the necessity 
of recalling the inherent difficulty of assessing the moral responsibilities of 
governments in causing wars. With this and other pertinent considerations 
he explains why Pope Benedict XV did not condemn the invasion of Belgium 
in 1914 (pp. 59-60). Towards the bishops, however, he shows little in- 
dulgence. This being so, it is unfortunate that he erroneously assigns Bishop 
von Galen to Berlin (p. 80). Such a slip does little to allay the reader’s feel- 
ing that the author may have made a less careful canvass of episcopal opin- 
ions on this present war than his subject calls for. 
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Many readers will be inclined to raise the question whether Don Sturzo’s 
own views on the moral aspects of contemporary political institutions and 
movements have yet attained the perfect objectivity he seems to expect of 
Catholics in nations at war. He has been criticized by at least one Catholic 
and competent reviewer for previous essays dealing with this same topic 
(see The Tablet, London, March 26 and April 9, 1938). It is significant 
that, while in the present volume he finds occasion to cite the opinion of 
Vanderpol that Suarez and Vittoria departed from the traditional teaching 
of the Scholastics on the morality of war, he finds no occasion for citing a 
much more recent, sounder and certainly more adequate work on the same 
subject by John Eppstein. And, of course, it is pertinent to ask: Was there 
really a developed moral theology of war for Vittoria to depart from before 
the Dominican put his hand to the plow? 

The essay on “Les Voies de la Providence” is a salutary reminder in the 
present crisis; and that on “Démocratie, Autorité, Liberté,” though not highly 
informative for Americans, is well done. ‘Politique et Théologie Morale” 
raises the question of the nature of the distributive justice. One is always 
likely to run into a new turn of thought in Don Sturzo, no matter what 
aspect of politics he undertakes to treat. Nevertheless, it is not in essays like 
these, but rather in the substantial contribution he made to the history of 
political thought in its sociological setting in The Church and State, that 
he is at his best. 

Fordham University. Rospert C. HARTNETT. 











L’ExtrEME-ORIENT ET Novus. By Auguste Viatte. Montréal, Canada: 

Editions de l’Arbre, 1942. Pp. 91. $0.65. 

This little book gives in the broadest lines the history and character of the 
Chinese and Japanese, puts in apposition their mental make-up and con- 
trasts them with Occidentals, particularly Americans and Englishmen. ‘The 
author explains the motivating spirit of the Japanese in a few succinct 
sentences: “The principle of totalitarianism in Japan is neither the dictator- 
ship of the national genius as in fascism, nor the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as in communism; it is the dictatorship of the divine State incarnated in the 
person of the Emperor of Japan and which follows the Imperial Road. The 
instrument of this dictatorship is the military caste or class.” 

The author does not make deductions or recommendations; he presents 
the facts as he observed them or as he judged them, and lets the reader draw 
his own conclusions. This book is a help to a better understanding of oriental 
imbroglios and their connections with our problems. As far as it goes, the 
book is clear, condensed and easy to read. It is unfortunate that Professor 
Viatte had to limit himself to “scratching” the surface of a momentous study. 
Fordham University. BasILe G. D’OUAKIL. 
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BEHEMOTH. The Structure and Practice of National Socialism. By Franz 
Neumann. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xvii, 532. $4.00. 
This is, in spite of certain shortcomings, an extraordinarily complete and 

thorough evaluation and analysis of National Socialism. It supports Rau- 
schning’s thesis rather than that of Mr. Viereck in Metapolitics. The ap- 
proach is from the economic rather than from the cultural and ideological 
angle. Even those who disagree with its main thesis will be impressed by 
the scope of the work and the abundance of material relating to the structure 
and character of the Third Reich. 

There are a few factual mistakes. The author speaks of Byzantine kings 
(p. 94) and of Lutheran doctrine influencing the Taborites (pp. 88-9). Per- 
sons having one Jewish grandparent not only may but (if they marry at 
all) must marry “pure Aryans”; they are not considered to be Jews. The 
spiritually Semitic origin of Christianity was first emphasized by the Pope, 
not by M. Maritain (p. 122). It is important to note that the entailed 
Junker estates (Fideikomisse) have been abolished by the National Socialists 
although Dr. Neumann states the contrary (p. 369). There is another curi- 
ous omission: the author has dealt nowhere in his work with the situation of 
the Churches in Germany. This is all the more puzzling because the author, 
far from being a blind materialist, is fully aware of the rich Protestant in- 
heritance of National Socialism which can be traced back no less to Luther 
than to Calvin. One also misses in the Introduction any hint that parliamen- 
tary government in the Western sense is an unworkable proposition for a 
Germany which has so large a variety of political opinions based on definite, 
mutually exclusive philosophies. A. Voigt in his Unto Caesar has pointed out 
that the only guarantee for such a system would be the unifying force of a 
monarch. 

Even well-informed American readers will be puzzled by certain state- 
ments, for example, that the Germans are the least anti-Semitic of all people 
(p. 121), or that it was Liberalism which propagated anti-Semitism after 
the Napoleonic wars (p. 110). There are excellent passages dealing with the 
affinities between National Socialism and the middle classes, for example, the 
elementary school teachers. There are some brilliant and important pages 
referring to the Caesaristic and dictatorial proclivities of the ultimate stages 
of democracy. The author shows himself acquainted with the Catholic (and 
genuinely Liberal) prophets who foresaw the rise of the terrible mobmasters 
supported in their totalitarian whims by the technical inventions provided by 
“progress” (pp. 195ff.). Dr. Neumann shows himself surprised at the bel- 
ligerent mood of German “Liberals”; yet it is only too natural that Conser- 
vatives prefer the status quo to change and that the commercially minded 
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parties are inclined to appeal to large-scale mass slaughter if only new “cus- 
tomers” can be included in a bigger and better Reich. German Liberalism may 
have been brutal, no doubt (p. 204), but Rumanian Liberalism in 1907 was 
more spectacular. The same bloodthirstiness distinguished Old World “‘demo- 
crats,” as the author admits with remarkable objectivity. 

The anti-democratic attitude of German bureaucracy is well described ; but 
it must be borne in mind that every organization of experts has a natural dis- 
like for lay rule. This is indeed a problem of far-reaching importance for 
every representative Government; and the higher the intellectual and moral 
standards of the administration, the greater the resentment. Many readers 
will disagree with the author on the question of propaganda. National Social- 
ism cannot be successfully countered with “more democracy”; the Terror 
cannot be fought by a Gironde. The appeal for a return to sanity addressed 
to the German people must be made on a humanly broader basis. This war is 
not concerned with concrete political forms; today simple moral values are 
at stake. 

It is the contention of the author that National Socialism has no ideology 
of its own. Even though he makes a good case of it, others who have lived 
longer in the Third Reich than the author will doubt the validity of this 
affirmation. We must not forget that National Socialism is basically material- 
istic; and materialism per se will always subordinate the means to the ends. 
For a non-idealistic ideology no failure is more obvious than “non-fulfillment.” 
No materialistic philosophy can therefore stick to such concepts as honor, 
loyalty to principles, fidelity to promises. Russian Marxism had also its 
N.E.P. and “Russo-German Pact.” There is, in spite of all forgeries, be- 
trayals and cynical changes, a nuclear philosophy in National Socialism which 
will always reappear after periods of abandonment. Surely, the author can 
hardly believe that National Socialist writers are in earnest when they de- 
scribe the Leader as totally identified with the people in a mystical mass- 
metempsychosis. Actually, this is good “nuclear” National Socialism which 
has to be taken quite seriously. Yet it must be admitted that while the 
author has not proved his point with absolute conclusiveness the opportunistic 
materialism of Nazism makes it as hopeless to prove the contrary. 

All in all, this is a stimulating book in spite of a certain dryness of style; 
and no earnest student of National Socialism can afford to ignore it. 

New York City. F. S. CAMPBELL. 


SoctaL CONTROL THROUGH LAw. By Roscoe Pound. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 138. $2.00. 
In this little volume—one more in the long list of the contributions of 
the former Dean of the Harvard Law School to the fundamental problems 
of jurisprudence—Roscoe Pound is preoccupied with law as a form of social 
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control; the problem of the relation of law to force is thus once more posed. 
Dr. Pound well understands that we cannot stop saying that “relations are 
adjusted and conduct is ordered by the application of force by those who 
exert the power of politically organized society” (p. 30). We cannot think 
of power as of more than a means, and necessarily must ask the question: 
“What is the end of the legal adjustment of relations and ordering of con- 
duct?” (p. 32). He denies that law can be understood as power, or as an 
authoritative canon of values. He strongly attacks the idea that there are 
no rights, but only threats announced by the ruling organ of the politically 
organized society; in his opinion, those who think so “ignore one of the most 
significant features of social control by politically organized society, namely 
the attempt to carry it on upon a basis of reason and toward what is con- 
ceived of as justice” (p. 97); without claims “recognized on the basis of 
reason, there is only an arbitrary exercise of force” (p. 99). On the other 
hand, he recognizes that “law as a highly specialized form of social control 
rests upon the power of politically organized society” (p. 49), and that “the 
measure of values, in order to be an effective measure, must in the end be 
backed by force” (p. 107). 

But what is the ultimate source of the authority of the legal order? To 
this question, Pound does not see a definite reply: in his opinion, the force 
theory, the consent theory and the justice theory “express elements in the 
law which are in an irreducible antinomy” (p. 53). However, he seems to 
be inclined toward a fourth theory which we might term “the tradition 
theory”: there is in law “a taught tradition of experience developed by reason 
and reason tested by experience” (p. 50) ; legal systems based on taught tradi- 
tion have proved resistant to forces that destroy political institutions (p. 53) ; 
the canon of values (behind the legal order) expresses the changing experience 
of life in civilized society (p. 105). Those elements in law which he calls 
“Gdeal” (normative or ethical would perhaps be a better terminology) he never 
forgets to qualify as “received” ideals. This “tradition theory” might, per- 
haps, be added to the three others mentioned by Pound and together with 
them form a partial explanation of the ultimate source of the authority of 
law. But it can hardly be considered as giving to the problem a final solu- 
tion; for the question naturally arises: what is the source of the authority 
of “taught tradition”? It must be acknowledged that Pound does not claim 
for his theory the dignity of an ultimate explanation. 

Since, in Pound’s system of thought, the problem of the ultimate source 
of the authority of law is insoluble, another problem is substituted for it: 
that of the “practical limitations which preclude our doing by means of law 
everything which ethical considerations or social ideals move us to attempt”’ 
(p. 54). This analysis of the problem, occupying the second part of the 
volume, is conducted on the basis of an improved “interest theory” (inaugu- 
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rated by Jhering more than half a century ago) in a rather fortunate com- 
bination with the more recent value theory: law recognizes, defines and se- 
cures certain interests, but the choice of the interests to be protected is based 
on the canon of values prevailing in the given society, or perhaps, having pre- 
vailed in that society at some earlier date. Very striking is Pound’s idea that 
modern international law has for its background a structure of the political 
world as it was when Grotius wrote! Reflection on such lines would probably 
help us to formulate positive international law (not the ultimate values mani- 
fested by it) in a manner which could lessen the almost unbelievable tension 
between facts and ideals. 

Concluding the volume, Pound makes an attempt to predict what the 
canon of values of the twentieth century will be. His guess is that the main 
idea will be that of “cooperation toward civilization” (p. 127), and that one 
of the greatest achievements of recent thought has been “to rid us of the 
idea of the unum necessarium” (p. 133), either individual initiative or co- 
operation. 

Throughout the book, Pound more often than not does not explicitly 
designate the authors whose ideas he is discussing. He does not depart from 
this procedure when speaking of the desirability of combining individual 
initiative and cooperation, and thus it does not appear that the canon of 
values he is advocating is not far distant from that of the Social Encyclicals. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


STATISTICS ON CRIME AND CRIMINALS. By Walter A. Lunden. Pittsburgh: 

Stevenson and Foster Co., 1942. Pp. xviii, 263. $5.00. 

The purpose of this volume is not to contribute anything new to the sta- 
tistical analysis of crime, but rather to bring together a limited amount of 
factual material about crime and make it accessible for scholars, students and 
administrators. "This purpose has been brilliantly achieved. Mainly on the 
basis of official statistical publications—which are many—but also using find- 
ings of outstanding specialists in the field (such as Durkheim, Bonger and 
the Gluecks), and adding interesting, partly unpublished material concern- 
ing the State of Pennsylvania and the Allegheny County, Professor Lunden 
gives full insight into the quantitative aspect of criminality. The extent of 
crime, its differential characteristics, its seasonal and hourly fluctuations, the 
so-called factors of crime (such as climate, mental deficiency, demographic and 
economic conditions, family and community disorganization, and the like) are 
passed in review, as well as the activity of the law-enforcing agencies, and 
the use of probation, parole and pardon. Quantitative data are introduced 
by short, but telling notes, and good bibliographies. 

Used in combination with any good textbook, Professor Lunden’s Statistics 
on Crime will be of great help to instructors and students of criminology. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF, 
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THE Pgopie’s Business. The Progress of Consumer Cooperatives in 
America. By Joshua K. Bolles. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
Pp. x, 170. $2.00. 

This is a commendable book for those who want to know what coopera- 
tion is; what it has done; what it can do. It speaks for the 2,500,000 Ameri- 
can families who own the country’s 17,000 consumer cooperative societies. 
It explains the factors that bring such people, sometimes in sheer despera- 
tion, into the cooperative movement. It reveals the consumer’s growing 
consciousness that an army of economic Davids can be more than a match 
for the handful of Goliaths wearing the armor of monopoly and brandish- 
ing the club of credit control. If the book has a thesis other than proving 
that cooperation is making the grade it is this: the world is moving and in 
need of new ideas; cooperation offers a foundation not only for a better 
America, but for an international order freed by cooperative trade from the 
necessity for wars over markets or sources of raw materials. 

As to cooperation providing a formula for global peace, that, surely, is a 
moot question; but from the restricted viewpoint of American economics, 
Mr. Bolles comes to his subject with a well-prepared and convincing brief. 
One gathers the impression that Mr. Bolles is the kind of man who likes to 
hear a hard-boiled ‘‘show me,” if only for the pleasure he will have in watch- 
ing disbelief crumble under the impact of hard-hitting facts. No one needs 
to know much about cooperatives to appreciate his tersely written account 
of consumers and farmers matching their single dollars against the indus- 
trialists’ millions and not only surviving the encounter and building a new 
prosperity for themselves, but adding fresh laurels to a movement wept over 
at its birth as “the least likely to succeed of any system devised by man.” 

This book was written with the cooperation of the Cooperative League of 
the United States. Every opportunity was given to Mr. Bolles in his tour 
of the cooperative centers throughout the country to see the unfavorable as 
well as the favorable side of cooperation. The failures—few in number—in 
a business grossing over two billion dollars annually were invariably due to 
lack of proper education in cooperation or to violations of the tested Roch- 
dale formula. Slow in getting started, the expansion of cooperation in the 
United States in the past decade indicates how deeply it has dug its roots 
in every type of rural and urban community. Cooperation is an interracial, 
intercultural language spoken by native Americans, Italians, Finns, Poles, 
Irish and Jews. It brings hope to the Negro, as was emphasized by a spokes- 
man for the National Federation of Colored Farmers when he said: “In my 
opinion, the co-op idea will do more to unify our race, raise our economic 
level, teach us business sense and loyalty, add more to our progress and wel- 


fare than any other thing.” 
New York City. Tuomas F, Doy e. 
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SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY AND TEMPORAL POWER IN THE INDIAN THEORY 
OF GOVERNMENT. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. New Haven, Conn.: 
American Oriental Society, 1942. Pp. 87. $1.70. 

Supported by texts from the Vedas and other works, the author substan- 
tiates his thesis that truly spiritual authority, not seeking temporal power 
but having the function of giving right directions, cannot be enmeshed with 
wordly entanglements. It is now beyond question that temporal power, de- 
void of spiritual guidance and ignoring its obligations, easily degenerates into 
dictatorship. “Our civilization is but a murderous machine with no con- 
science and no ideals,” because in practice it is the final consequence of the 
divorce of the temporal power from spiritual authority, might from right, 
action from contemplation (p. 71). 

The author emphasizes the point that just as, in the individual, mastery 
over the senses through the guidance of the “Inner Being” is essential to 
harmonious development, so in the perfect unison of spiritual authority and 
temporal power lies the real progress of the State, based upon true freedom 
which is quite different from “ruling passions” or lust for power. 

According to Hindu political theory, the King, temporal power, “is the 
Voice that gives effect to the Purposes of spiritual Authority, and thus does 
the will of God on earth” (p. 13). From this point of view a true king 
can never be absolute in authority. The Hindu monarch 


is not a constitutional ruler whose actions merely reflect the wishes of a majority of 
his subjects or those of a secular minister, nor King by virtue of any social Contract, 
but a ruler by Divine Right; this does not imply that he is an absolute ruler, but on 
the contrary that he is himself the subject of another King. . . . It is the authority of 
the Law (Dharma), than which there is nothing higher, which is the very principle 


of royalty (p. 16). 


Thus it should be remembered that the idea of absolute, irresponsible and 
despotic rulership, which is generally regarded by western political scientists 
as sanctioned by Hindu ideal of government is totally unfounded. “If [the 
King] rules only by might and does his own will, he is a Tyrant and must 
be disciplined” (p. 85). “The kingship envisaged by the Indian and tradi- 
tional doctrine is thus as far removed as could well be from what we mean 
when we speak of an Absolute Monarchy or of individualism.” The sup- 
posedly Machiavellian Arthsastra flatly asserts that only a ruler who rules 
himself can long rule others: “Whatever Sovereign, even one whose domin- 
ion extends to the ends of the earth, is of perverted disposition and ungov- 
erned senses must perish” (p. 86). The lasting foundation of individual and 
state authority is not based upon power and materialism, but upon spiritual 
authority in man and behind the State. 

The College of the City of New York. TARAKNATH Das. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE RELIGION OF IsRAEL. By William Foxwell Al- 
bright. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 239. $2.25. 
The object of this book is to show how the results of archaeological re- 

search in the Near East may help us to understand the religion of the Old 

Testament. In the first chapter, which is introductory in character, the author 

points out how archaeology illustrates various aspects of ancient man. Al- 

though it contains many stimulating observations, this chapter is the least 
satisfactory in an otherwise admirable work. We regret to see that Dr. 

Albright has been captivated by Lévy-Bruhl’s questionable analysis of the 

primitive mind in matters of religion. We think that a reconsideration of 

the trenchant criticism to which this theory has been subjected will lead him 
to relegate it to the limbo of his discarded beliefs. 

The succeeding chapters constitute the really valuable part of the book, for 
here the author moves in the field of Near-Eastern archaeology, in which 
he is a leading expert. In the first section of the second chapter he gives us 
a concise but comprehensive and masterly survey of the sources of our knowl- 
edge of the ancient religions of the Near East. Then he demonstrates by 
a series of examples that these sources, whether written or unwritten, must 
be used with proper critical acumen if they are to yield correct conclusions. 
In this connection the author again refutes the widely publicized theory that 
Terah and other biblical names relating to the early history of the Hebrews 
are found on the Ras Shamrah tablets. He also proves conclusively that the 
name of Yahweh does not occur on certain cuneiform tablets. Noteworthy, 
too, is his discussion of the authenticity of the stories of Sinuhe and Wen- 
amun. 

The third chapter, which is devoted to the religion of the Canaanites, 
contains a much-needed descriptive definition of the deities composing the 
Canaanite pantheon. This definition is based upon a critical analysis of all 
the recent archaeological data. There is, also, a trustworthy account of the 
epics of Baal, Keret and Dan’el as far as they can be deciphered from the 
Ugaritic tablets hitherto published. The author concludes that the God of 
Israel was so superior to the gods of the pagans that theological borrowing 
from Canaanite sources was unthinkable—at least until later times when the 
elements in question had become dissociated from their polytheistic back- 
ground. 

The fourth chapter furnishes us with some excellent material to illustrate 
the religion of early Israel. In the first subdivision of this chapter, which 
treats of religious conditions after the conquest, the following topics are dis- 
cussed with freshness and keenness: the social condition of the invading He- 
brews, the central sanctuary at Shiloh, the highplaces, the highpriest, and 
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the Levites. The third subdivision deals with David as an administrator and 
founder of Temple music. The author is convinced from the evidence that 
David was both a musician and poet and that there is no reason why the 
institution of Temple musicians may not go back to an early date. In fact, 
he endeavors to show that Hebrew Temple music as such was pre-Israelite 
in origin. 

The opening article of the fifth chapter utilizes new material on the 
economic background and commercial enterprises of Solomon. The discus- 
sion on the centralizing tendencies of David and Solomon is also worthy of 
note. The second article deals with the Temple of Solomon. By the skillful 
use of recent discoveries the author sheds new light on the architecture of 
the Temple, the two columns of Jachin and Boaz, the bronze Sea, the altar 
of burnt offering, and the portable platform. The third article is especially 
remarkable for its discussion of Moloch and the various forms of pagan 
syncretism condemned by Ezechiel. It closes with an admirable study of 
the worship practiced by the Jewish colony at Elephantine. 

Dr. Albright’s book is characterized by profound erudition and keen in- 
sight; it is well documented and adequately indexed. Hence it will prove 
indispensable to the student of history and the Bible. This does not imply 
that all its opinions can be endorsed without qualification. But the reader 
will find it a rich storehouse of information and a deep source of enlighten- 
ment. 


Catholic University. MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 








THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. From the First Edition of an English Trans- 
lation Made c. 1530 by Richard Whitford. Edited with an Introduction 
by Edward J. Klein. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
Pp. Ixix, 261. $3.00. 

One of the best loved and most read books in all the world, after the Bible, 
is the Imitation of Christ. It is a classic of unworldly wisdom. It is an 
epitome of Christianity. It is the very essence of the spirit of the Gospel. 
It expresses all the emotions of a soul that is making its laborious way up 
the straight and narrow path that leads to God. It is an exquisitely simple 
colloquy between the chastened, humble, sincere and ardent disciple and the 
Divine Lover of Souls with His more than human understanding, tenderness 
and compassion. Christians of every land and language have loved it. Take 
up an old copy of the Imitation and you may find it stained with tears, worn 
thin with trembling fingers. ‘Turn its pages, and if you have known the 
agony of resistance to God and the ecstasy of surrender to His will, you will 
discover in it something of the spiritual history of the one who used it, some- 
thing of the tumult and the peace, the pain and the joy, the struggle and the 
victory. No other book is so filled with the good odor of Christ. 
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This being the case, all will welcome a text of the Imitation that has so 
much to recommend it as the present volume. Archbishop Murray by his 
imprimatur guarantees its orthodoxy. A. W. Rusmore, well known for his 
good taste and artistry, has taken care of its essential fitness from the point 
of view of format and typography. Richard Whitford, one of the first of 
English translators, contributes the flavor that is so essential a part of the 
original Latin. And Dr. Klein, an acknowledged authority on the Jmitation, 
has edited it in a fashion that will satisfy the most exacting of scholars. 

Dr. Klein’s Introduction is excellent and valuable in itself. He gives the 
history of Whitford’s version and proves that among the four hundred 
editions of English versions of the Imitation it ranks with the best, if it is 
not itself the very best. He points out that the translator was particularly 
adapted for the work, partly because he was so similar to the author of the 
original Latin in his truly Christian soul, in his understanding and love 
of humanity, in his profound faith and other qualities, and partly because 
his own cultivation of soul enabled him to catch and portray so much of the 
spirit and the charm and the cadence of the Latin, as well as its simplicity 
and dignity. Dr. Klein makes out a good case for the purely literary excellence 
of the translation as distinct from its spiritual significance and contents. It 
needed good judgment to limit the modernization of the text to such adapta- 
tions as were necessary for the modern reader, and the editor is to be con- 


gratulated on leaving his edition essentially a book of the middle of the 


sixteenth century. 
Fordham University. J. Harpinc FIsHer. 


Tue Drtatoc Mass. By Gerald Ellard, $.J. New York and Toronto: 

Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. Pp. xvi, 223. $2.75. 

Priests and Religious uncertain as to the exact standing of the Dialogue 
Mass have now in this book a complete, authoritative, vigorous and prudent 
treatment of the subject. The approval of the Holy See of this form of active 
participation by the faithful in the Sacrifice of the Mass, subject to the per- 
mission and control of the local Ordinary, is clearly established by official 
texts emanating from Rome. The stand of most of Europe’s great prelates 
in enthusiastically sponsoring it within their spheres of jurisdiction is briefly 
but solidly exposed. The great authority of such men as Cardinals Cerejeira, 
Faulhaber, Hlond, Kasper, Minoretti and Van Roey is shown by appropri- 
ate quotation to give energetic support to the practice of the Dialogue Mass. 

Father Ellard’s principal preoccupation, however, is both practical and 
local. He is convinced of the value of the Dialogue Mass for the Catholics 
of our day and is here seeking primarily to examine its status in the Church, 
and in the American Church in particular, and then to determine the best 
methods of its propagation in this country. Every diocese in the United 
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States was canvassed on its use of the Dialogue Mass, the Ordinary’s stand, 
the number of churches, convents and schools in which it is practised, the 
number of days a week it is practised, participation by adults or children, 
or both, use of Latin or English in whole or in part, etc. The numerous 
tables resulting from this investigation are presented, with a good deal of 
quotation from the replies of the Bishops or their spokesmen. This valu- 
able but rather tedious material might perhaps have been boiled down further 
or relegated to an appendix. 

Admitting the desirability of Dialogue Mass, the practical question of 
“method” arises at once. Experience has shown that one cannot ask a con- 
gregation to “participate” without some previous preparation. Father Ellard 
proposes six specimen “methods,” each successive one giving the congrega- 
tion more of the Mass to recite than the previous one, according to the degree 
of solemnity of the rite. Presumably the congregation is to respond and recite 
in one fashion at simple feasts, in another at doubles and so on. This will 
seem to some to complicate the matter needlessly. While the manner of 
participation may vary from one diocese or parish to another, it would be 
much less of a burden to the laity to have just one method established and 
consistently followed. Any complicated system of variations is likely to cause 
confusion and hesitation. In this connection, Father Ellard seems to con- 
sider the presence of a “leader” as a normal feature of the Dialogue Mass. 
This may be necessary in the learning stage; but once the congregation has 
had its proper active role restored to it and knows its part, a great deal 
would be gained by abolishing the prompter. 

The method of teaching the dialogue is succinctly discussed by Father 
Ellard. Where the nucleus is a CYO, Holy Name, Sodality or other unit 
where a fair amount of training and practice is possible, a full Dialogue Mass 
may be inaugurated all at once. On the other hand, whole congregations, 
by very brief preliminary announcements, can be invited to make the re- 
sponses, one by one, if necessary. A beginning can be the Amen one week, 
Et cum spiritu tuo the next, and so forth. This method would appear to be 
completely painless. 

The delicate question of the vernacular in the liturgy is briefly discussed. 
There can be no objection to such discussion, as Pius XI is quoted as saying; 
but, practically, for American Catholics of the Latin rite there is no English 
in the Mass. The use of Latin is sometimes said to be a serious stumbling 
block in the campaign for active participation of the laity; but if boys of 
ten seem to be able to learn the responses, why not adults? The use of 
Syriac and Old Slavonic does not seem to discourage worshipers of other 


communions. 


Fordham University. JEAN MIsRAHI. 
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PATTERNS OF THE Minp. By Lynn Harold Hough. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1942. Pp. 135. $1.50. 

This reviewer confesses to a liking for Dean Hough’s writings, because 
of the thoroughly Christian spirit that informs them, and the lucidity and 
charm of his style; and he found both aplenty in these four lectures, de- 
livered last January at the Florida School of Religion, Lakeland, Florida. 
They abound in highly quotable sayings, penetrating in content and epigram- 
matic in form, which make the whole easy and pleasant reading, especially 
as the main thesis is developed in a thorough and orderly fashion. 

Doctor Hough’s thesis is the necessity for a man to have a “pattern” of 
life if he is to live as a man. A “pattern” is simply an intellectual concept 
of what everything is all about—what the Germans call a Weltanschauung. 
It is a “frame of reference’ for measuring all life’s values. It is a scheme of 
ideas which an intelligent man forms concerning his own nature, the pur- 
pose of his existence and his relation to other men and to things around him. 
It answers the questions: What am I? Why am I? Where did I come 
from? Where am I going? What should I do about it? It is, in short, 
a philosophy of life. Doctor Hough’s descriptions of the cases of the “pat- 
ternless man,” the man who has a pattern but does not know how to use it, 
the man who has a false pattern, the man who has an incomplete pattern, 
and, lastly, the man who has the true pattern—the Christian pattern—are 
extremely good, searching in their implications, and also full of shrewd 
observations neatly expressed. The whole argument is gathered up at the 
end in the statement of the Christian pattern. 

It is here that Doctor Hough and this reviewer must part company after 
traveling together in complete agreement up to that point. But even here, 
there is full agreement between them upon one all-important point—that is 
on the Incarnation. That is the ultimate touchstone of ‘Chrisianity”; and 
Doctor Hough declares in the clearest terms his belief in the God-Man, the 
Cross, the Resurrection and the Redemption. He states his pattern as based 
upon “four great divine acts. The God who came is the God who died. 
The God who died is the God who rose again, and the God who rose again 
is the God who has come to the throne of justice. . . . The one who came is 
very man as well as very God. The one who rose again wrought this Vic- 
tory within human life” (pp. 115-116). That is unequivocal, and im- 
mensely heartening in these times. But Dr. Hough’s concept of ‘“Christi- 
anity,” of the “Christian pattern,” differs radically from the Catholic pat- 
tern as is evident from the opening paragraph of the concluding chapter: 


Last of all there is the Christian view of God and man and the world. And here 
we find the essential elements of the Christian pattern. If it be said that there are 
many Christian patterns, we may reply that while many men bearing the Christian 
name have constructed patterns, and while these patterns have represented divergent, 
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not to say contradictory, points of view, there is a central stream of Christian thought 
and it is reflected in a pattern which deserves to be called the Christian pattern. 
There is such a thing as classical Christianity. Its positions have been worked out 
through centuries of thought and experience, which have illuminated and clarified 
the meaning of the Christian faith (p. 111). 


This is Protestantism, pure and simple. Catholics cannot accept it. But 
they can note with deep satisfaction its unqualified belief in the Person of 


Our Lord, and the meaning of the Cross—at least some of it. 
New York City. Tuomas F. Woop.Lock. 


STUFFED SADDLEBAGS. The Life of Martin Kundig, Priest; 1805-1879. By 
Peter Leo Johnson, D.D. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. 
Pp. viii, 297. 

Martin Kundig, the hero of this biography, belongs to the class of un- 
heralded pioneer priests of our American Mid-West. ‘True, their work lives 
on, but the splendor and social complexities of a later day have thrown a veil 
over its rugged beginnings. Father Kundig was born in Switzerland at the 
dawn of the last century. His early education was a checkered adventure in 
comparison with the routine programs of our grammar and high school classes. 
The aftermath of that education was no less checkered; a teacher, a Swiss 
guard at the Vatican, a student of theology and last a pioneer priest in the 
wilds of Middle United States. The field of his labors was Brown County, 
Ohio—Wayne County, Michigan—and finally the whole State of Wisconsin. 

In early Detroit he battled the cholera, used a church for a hospital, organ- 
ized a society of charitable ladies and started an orphanage. In Wisconsin he 
pioneered from Milwaukee to the Northwoods region, and even made minis- 
terial excursions to Chicago. But Wisconsin became his permanent field from 
1842 to 1879. Though hating debts, he could not avoid them, and was even 
reprimanded by his ecclesiastical superior for incurring new ones; yet when 
he died he owed no man a penny, for he had paid them all. That he should 
build churches, more than twenty of them, set up schools and get the Nuns to 
teach in them or engage lay teachers if the Sisters were not to be had, organize 
parish life and charities and lead a temperance movement, all these achieve- 
ments are fairly commonplace in a priest’s career. To build a wooden rail- 
road, and Kundig did just that in Detroit, is something extraordinary. 

Father Kundig chose a St. Patrick’s Day parade in 1843 as the climax of 
his publicity campaign to get a bishop for Wisconsin and make Milwaukee 
the episcopal see. The manoeuvre worked. “Prairie du Chien had been 
beaten as a competitor for the episcopal see in Wisconsin, for the outside world 
said Milwaukee must be a great place.” Thus spoke the people. The 
reaction of the Bishops who had met at Baltimore to the story of the parade 
was: “Why, I had no idea that there were so many good Catholics in 
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Wisconsin.” The author of the biography says (p. 191): “It is to be noted 
that Kundig played up the Irish element throughout, which was probably as 
good strategy as emphasizing a German census.” For there were probably as 
many Germans as Irish in the St. Patrick’s Day parade in Milwaukee, to say 
nothing of groups from other nationalities. 

When the bishop came, Father Kundig was his vicar general. For a score 
of years he worked at this post, and at that post he died in 1879. A witness 
of his happy dealings with non-Catholics, herself a non-Catholic, says perti- 
nently: “Peace to this good and valiant man, who has gone to his reward. He 
was indeed ‘Blessing and Blest’.”” The author of the biography concludes his 
work with an evaluation which is profoundly to the point: “On his tombstone 
these words might well have been chiseled—He Had the Faith; Therefore 
He Had the Vision.” 

The title of the volume, Stuffed Saddlebags, gives promise of adventure, 
and adventure there was, a lot of it, in the life of Father Kundig. But the 
style of the narrative often lacks the vivid description which such adventures 
deserve and which would arouse deeper interest in the story. The author 
makes very copious use of footnotes which are invaluable to the scholar. How- 
ever, the studied effort to interpret fact and justify conjecture may leave on 
some readers the impression that this work is a doctoral dissertation rather 
than an enthusiastic reconstruction of a pioneer’s life. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JosEPH ROUBIK. 
VISUALIZED CHURCH History. By Sister Mary Loyola, O.P., Ph.D. 

New York: Oxford Book Co., 1942. Pp. 328. $1.20. 

This work is a textbook for secondary schools with illustrations designed 
to explain the meaning of the text. The matter is divided into seven basic 
units that bring the subject matter from the foundation of the Church 
down to the present day. The last unit deals with Catholicity in America. 
At the end of each unit are review questions and a group of objective tests 
together with a chronological table and references for supplementary read- 
ing. The author in the Preface states that the work is the fruit of classroom 
experience in Catholic high schools. Such a work should both help the student 
to a good grasp of the fundamentals of Church History and stimulate to 
further reading. 

A great deal has been packed into a small space. A correct sense of pro- 
portion has dictated the choice of matter. There is plenty of detail with- 
out the general views being obscured. The matter is treated quite objec- 
tively. The treatment of the Photian question (p. 88) is not quite in ac- 
cordance with the findings of recent research. 

Alma College, Calif. E. HAGEMANN. 
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Goop Works AND PREDESTINATION ACCORDING TO THOMAS OF STRASS- 
BuRG, O.S.A. By Joseph L. Shannon, O.S.A. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Book Shop, 1942. Pp. iv, 144. 

This dissertation was accepted by the Gregorian University. It is a tech- 
nical work meant for those trained in theology; although anyone interested in 
fourteenth-century Latinity might well profit from its quotations from 
Thomas of Strassburg’s Commentaria super quatuor libros Sententiarum— 
a work distinguished by its linguistic simplicity, conciseness and clarity. 

Father Shannon introduces the work with a biographical account of 
Thomas of Strassburg. Next to Giles of Rome, Thomas was, perhaps, the 
most influential theologian of the Augustinian Order. Father Shannon’s main 
point is to evince Thomas’ orthodoxy with regard to certain propositions 
related to the problem of predestination: that homo lapsus can perform some 
good works without Grace, although no such work can merit Grace; that, 
according to the Scholastic axiom, facienti quod in se est, Deus non denegat 
gratiam; that God’s knowledge knows no limits; that He perceives in one 
simple act both the predestined and the reprobate; that He sincerely wills 
the salvation of all men. How this can be so, if God knows from eternity 
that certain men will lose their souls, is the crux of the problem of pre- 
destination. If Thomas does not solve the difficulty, this is chiefly because 
the theologians of his time did not distinguish precisely between predestina- 
tion to the whole supernatural order and predestination to glory exclusively. 
Besides, Thomas’ brevity in dealing with the entire subject of predestination 
precludes a satisfactory interpretation of his mind about the problem. It might 
almost seem, in spite of Molina himself, that Thomas was not opposed to 
“Molinism.” 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. CLARENCE McAULIFFE. 





S. THOMAE DE Aquino SUMMA THEOLOGIAE, cura et studio Instituti 
Studiorum Medievalium Ottaviensis, ad textum S. Pii Pp. V iussu con- 
fectum recognita (voll. I-II, Ottawa: Inst. d’Etudes Mediévales, 1941). 
Subscription price, $18.00. 

The publication of the Summa by the Dominican Fathers of Ottawa is 
an important event for the development of Thomistic studies both in America 
and in Europe. This is the first time that the Summa has been printed on 
this continent; this is also the first time, both here and in Europe, that the 
editors of the Summa have tracked down the historical references in the 
text of St. Thomas. There are in the first part of the Summa alone about 
four thousand references, of which some six hundred are anonymous. How 
often have we wondered at the identity of qguidam! Some idea of the in- 
dustry which has gone into the Ottawa-Piana Summa may be gathered from 
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the fact that all but a couple of the anonymous references in the first part have 
been identified. 

In addition to reprinting the Piana text of 1570, the editors give in the 
notes the Leonine readings as well. ‘They defend, at some length, the ex- 
cellence of the Piana text both in relation to the MSS and the editions (the 
Leonine excepted, of course: I, pp. x-xxi). They do not present their text 
as critical but rather as controlled—critigué, non critique. The annotations 
include the Leonine variants, a selection of useful parallel passages (given, 
so far as possible, chronologically) and precious historical references. Only 
the progress of medieval studies, since the inception of the Leonine edition 
of St. Thomas sixty years ago, has made the step forward of the Ottawa 
editors possible. On the basis of such historical progress, we can already 
anticipate the projection, in the not too distant future, of an exhaustive 
historical commentary on the Summa. Perhaps, when we consider the work 
being done at the Institutes in Ottawa and Toronto, we are even encouraged 
to hope that the first historical commentary on the Summa will also be a 
contribution of the New World. 

Fordham University. ANTON C. PEcis. 


Reicious Crossroaps. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. New York: E. P. 

Dutton and Co., 1942. Pp. xiv, 384. $3.75. 

This is a book of special pleading for the scrapping of traditional religion 
and the substitution therefore of a modernized version, a subjective “conviction 
of the conservation of values.” Incongruously enough, these “values” are to 
be Christian, a sort of superstructure without its foundation. 

The book is a piece of rather clumsy sabotage. Disguised alternatively as 
a psychologist of religion (who will make a “psychological analysis of man’s 
characteristic religious experience”) and a philosopher of religion (who will 
“estimate its significance and validity . . . interpreting and evaluating them 
as elements in a reasonable view of things or plan of life’), the author at the 
end of the first chapter suddenly decides to jettison half the evidence at his 
disposal and to accept uncritically the “all-out” theory of evolution in human 
affairs as axiomatic in his study. He meets you with a disarming assurance 
that he is not irreligious, but just an ardent fisher for truth; though there 
is the suggestion of a near-bribe in his invitation to consider well his own way, 
the “philosophical way . . . evident in persons and in cultures of spiritual 
maturity.” Even so, he manages to include a mild bit of direct sabotage of 
the “morale-weakening” type. Religion as “belief . . . practice . . . mystical 
feeling . . . worship of the holy” is made to seem contradictory and foolish, 
when contrasted with “religion as man’s conviction of the supreme reality of 
his highest values.” 
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In his chapter on “Recorded Religien,” the author demonstrates a deft bit 
of wrecking technique. A text of Jeremiah is expertly lifted out of its 
context, and all the machinery of biblical inspiration and religion based on it 
grinds to a dead stop. This is followed by a delicate bit of whittling work, 
as he tries to chip away, by incessant skeptical questioning, the keystone of 
Christianity in the full historical character of Jesus. Christianity is broken 
up into oriental myths, Greek philosophy, Roman paganism and pious Chris- 
tian exaggerations. 

The next job is to blast out of existence all supernatural religion. ‘Does it 
not manifest man’s noble but mistaken refusal to face the prosaic facts of 
existence, the tragic insistence of his poetic spirit to worship Something, 
somewhere?” After a few mopping-up operations on the Christian doctrines 
of sin, salvation, divine grace, divine providence, immortality, the author 
ends with an all-out drive against any and all traditional revealed, authori- 
tarian, Christian religion. 

The reader will look in vain for any four-square, complete, critical, ob 
jective and scientific study of religion in a book like this. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


CATECHETICAL SERMON Alps. By the Most Reverend Joseph Schlarman, 

D.D. St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. xxi, 540. $5.00. 

This volume contains liturgical, doctrinal and moral matter for Sunday 
sermons for three years according to the “Peoria Plan.” Besides taking his 
sources from the Gospels, Missal, Breviary, the Ritual, the Councils and 
Fathers, His Excellency the Bishop of Peoria has enlivened and enriched 
the text by drawing upon a wide experience, extensive travel and reading in 
history, art and literature. The style is direct and entertaining after the 
fashion of present-day popular radio talkers rather than the formal oratorical 
method of other days. 

In the Foreword, the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani, calls at- 
tention to Canon 1332, stressing the slogan “A talk at every Sunday Mass.” 
This is especially important in localities where there is a closed pulpit during 
the summer, reminding us that some people’s morals wilt with their collars 
during hot weather, and that they need at least a weekly reminder to stiffen 
their wills to fulfill their obligations to God, their neighbor and themselves. 
These obligations are clearly and forcibly explained in the author’s presenta- 
tion of the Creed, the Commandments and the Sacraments. 

Illustrations and anecdotes are drawn from the people and customs of the 
Holy Land, from the lives of Old Testament characters, from St. Paul, 
Barnabas, Timothy and other teachers of the early church, and also from 
modern day heroes as Fr. Miguel Pro, S.J. Although a scholarly work, its 
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author seems to follow the practice of successful advertising writers who in 
their messages to the public aim at a mentality of fourteen. He makes clear 
that if a Sunday talk is well prepared much can be said in a short time. 
One sees in the book a curb to the tendency of some preachers to overemphasize 
the goodness of God and the encouragement of private and sentimental devo- 
tions, often in the form of novenas, which stress exclusively prayers of petition. 

A future edition of this pulpit thesaurus would no doubt be enhanced in 
value if an index were added for the busy pastor and over-worked curate 
and also matter provided for the seventh Sunday after Pentecost, which may 


have been inadvertently omitted in the present edition. 
Boston. J. A. MATTIMORE. 


SoME Mysteries OF JEsus Curist. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. London: 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1941. Pp. xiv, 54. 2/6. 

This blithe booklet of some fifty pages is filled with a select collection of 
prose and poetry, drama and fiction, originals and quotes, in English and 
Latin, under numerous captions and subheads, and countless disconnected 
paragraphs, as might be expected amid the rationings, blackouts and air-raids 
in England today. 

Yet in spite of its indefinite title, project and composition, this sheaf of 
personal meditations (and a few dated sermon sketches) does artfully enter- 
tain like a series of widely spaced stained-glass windows, thanks to the per- 
vading unity of the divine Subject and the single-eyed admiration of His 
artist. 

Avowedly this literary work is a dutiful expression of the author’s con- 
scientious conviction of the obligation to preach Christ crucified at all times, 
be it at the cost of personal disadvantage, mortification, even martyrdom. 

Like a zealous priest in the days of the mystery plays and miracle spectacles, 
interrupting his opus Dei for a public liturgical ministerium or dramatic 
trope, the author piously and edifyingly executes his generously self-imposed 
task by a lively discussion and varied treatment on a dozen holy verities of the 
Incarnation and Redemption (and many minor items), interpreting all with 
some sublimity and good common sense. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark. Dom Grecory J. SCHRAMM. 


FRANCISCAN STupDIES. March, 1941 (New Series, Volume 1). St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y.: Franciscan Educational Conference, 1942. Pp. 96. $1.25. 
With the issue of March, 1941, Franciscan Studies, hitherto a series of 

monographs on subjects of Franciscan interest, published at irregular intervals, 

entered the ranks of the Catholic learned magazines. Still sponsored by the 

Franciscan Educational Conference, ‘‘an association of the members of the 

First Order of St. Francis in English-speaking countries who are engaged 
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in educational and literary work,” it now takes the form of a competent and 
attractive quarterly magazine. The first number of the new series presents 
four able articles, two in the field of history, one in textual criticism, and one 
in bibliography. In addition, there is a department, “Franciscana,” which 
highlights international Franciscan news of a scholarly or educational charac- 
ter, and a book review section which presents some of the best new books or 
other publications by Franciscan authors (or by other than Franciscan authors, 
yet writing on subjects of especial Franciscan interest). 
An Advanced Pacific Base. VincENT W. HartTNeEtTT. 


Rapio Repuiks. (Third Volume.) By The Rev. Dr. Leslie Rumble, M.S.C. 
Edited in collaboration with Rev. Charles Mortimer Carty. St. Paul, 
Minn.: Radio Replies Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 346. $0.50. 

This third volume of Radio Replies, as were its two predecessors, is a 
book full of facts regarding Catholicism and Protestantism. The three 
volumes contain a library of useful information concerning the Catholic 
Church and her teachings. The authors do not claim to have exhausted this 
subject nor do they pretend to have answered all possible difficulties, though 
this third volume contains 1364 questions and answers, and the preceding 
volumes are no less comprehensive. 

These three volumes of Radio Replies are intended to assist the fair- 
minded reader, Catholic or non-Catholic, to apprehend the logic and consistency 
of the position of the Catholic Church. This end is fully accomplished by 
the comprehensive nature of both questions and answers. Due to the fact 
that the three volumes have a thorough index of topics covered, Radio Replies 
will prove very useful as reference books for Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

Fordham University. Joun M. A. BuTcuHer. 


THE LAmp OF THE Worp. By Canon Carr. Revised Edition. By Rev. 
Joseph B. Collins, $.$., D.D., Ph.D. and Raphael J. Collins, B.A. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. 123. $1.50. 

This new enlarged and revised edition of The Lamp of the Word is a 
complete outline course in religion arranged in the general order and with 
reference to the Baltimore Catechism. Though diagramatic in form, it is 
most complete and very thorough in the treatment of each topic. The present 
edition is an improvement on the old in its completeness and thoroughness. 
The Introduction by Joseph B. Collins is an excellent summary of the methods 
to be used in the presentation of catechetics in an interesting and fruitful 
manner. This volume, primarily intended for instructors in religion, will be 
useful, as the author states, in the unified and progressive instruction of con- 
verts and as an excellent source book for the outlines of sermons. 

Fordham University. Joun M. A. ButcHer. 
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La FintisoFiaA LA TEOLOGIA EN LA CoMPANIA DE JESUs. By Enrique S. Pita, 
S.J., and others. (Fasciculos de la Biblioteca, No. 9, Aftio V, Vol. III, 
Fasc. 1°.) Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1941. Pp. 121. 

In this special number of the Fasciculos, the Faculties of Philosophy and 
Theology at the Jesuit Colegio Maximo de San José in San Miguel, Argen- 
tina, have dedicated to their Order on the occasion of its four-hundredth 
anniversary a series of enlightening articles regarding the historical position of 
philosophy and theology in the intellectual life and apostolate of the Society of 
Jesus. The contributions are clearly and concisely written and cannot but 
prove informative to members of the laity, pressed for time yet interested in 
acquiring essential facts regarding their Catholic culture. 

The Rev. Enrique S. Pita, S.J., Rector of the College, by way of intro- 
duction, presents the reader with a short history of the house of studies. The 
Prefect of Studies, J. Sily, S.J., follows with an outline of the organization 
and functions of the Institution. Andrés Cafferata, S.J., in his summary of 
the traditional place of philosophy in Jesuit studies, gives a detailed account 
of the important position of Spain in the sixteenth-century renascence of 
Scholastic philosophy. This is followed by Father Francisco Leme Lopes’ 
consideration of the Society of Jesus and theology; the 682 columns of theo 
logical titles listed in Sommervogel’s Bibliotheca indicate the place of theology 
among Jesuit studies. Following Le Bachelet’s synthesis in the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, the author indicates three periods in the history of 
Jesuit theological studies. The first is that of great brilliance, and is adorned 
with the names St. Robert Bellarmine, St. Peter Canisius, Lessius, Petau, the 
English Martyrs, Toledo, Suarez, Vazquez, Molina and Fonseca. The 
second period is that of vulgarization and assimilation. Because of its sup- 
pression in 1773, the Society itself did not participate in the general decadence 
that overtook Catholic theology in the last three decades of the eighteenth 
century and the first three of the nineteenth. The period is that of notable 
Manuals, Cursus, Tractatus and Institutiones. A resurgence marks the third 
period of Jesuit dogmatic theology. The works of Perrone, Passaglia, 
Franzelin, Palmieri, Kleutgen, a tremendous output in the field of Mariology 
and the labors of the Jesuit Theologi Ultramontani are noted by the author 
as the reaction to the nightmare of the French Revolution. Father Leme 
Lopes devotes much the same line of consideration to the treatment of moral 
and ascetic theology. 

The theme is continued and deepened with the analysis of Suaresian Meta- 
physics undertaken by Ismael Quiles, S.J. Father Quiles treats Suarez as 
the author of a metaphysical system and is at pains to dispel the popular 
notion that his is a philosophy opposed to that of St. Thomas. Opposition 
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rather is to be placed between Suarez’ and Cajetan’s interpretations of the 
Angelic Doctor. The author characterizes Suarez as an analyst of the con- 
crete with the existential as his point of departure. In regard to the question 
as to whether the Suaresian synthesis enjoys a “fundamental intuition” sup- 
porting and uniting the whole of the system and at the same time correspond- 
ing to reality Father Quiles answers affirmatively. He points out the fact 
that Suarez’ innovation lay precisely in his attempt to explain organically all 
philosophical problems beginning with that of being as such. This funda- 
ment the author sees in Suarez’ theory of act and potency applied to the first 
of the essential, intrinsic properties of being, namely, unity. Father Quiles 
proves his conclusion regarding the Suaresian metaphysic with the concise 
exposition of a number of typically Suaresian theses concerning created and 
uncreated being. He shows how the master of the Disputationes, beginning 
with the principle of unity and finding it repugnant that a thing be one in 
itself and undivided and opposed to non-being by a principle distinct from the 
being itself, arrives at his notion of the principle of individuation. The 
Suaresian doctrines of matter and form, essence and existence are next con- 
sidered, and in their development the philosopher’s constant effort to safeguard 
the ontological unity of being is patent. An outline of Suarez’ theodicy 
terminates a well-documented and most valuable contribution. 

The last of the series of articles has to do with the orientation of studies 
in the Society of Jesus. Here Juan Rosanas, S.J., points out the historical 
fact that St. Ignatius’ Company was a pioneer in the teaching of St. Thomas 
in the sixteenth century and in its strict loyalty to him long anticipated Pope 
Leo XIII’s canonization of the Angelic Doctor’s system. Father Rosanas 
devotes a number of admirable paragraphs to a consideration of the Society’s 
adjustment of that system to the demands of modern physical science. He is 
firm in his conviction that the practice of academic freedom regarding secondary 
and disputable points of St. Thomas’ doctrine does not make the Jesuit 
philosopher or theologian less a Thomist. ‘The author of this article is most 
interesting when he treats of the memorable last session of the Thomistic 
Congress of 1925. Here it was that Father Szabo, O.P., astonished the 
assembled savants by moving to establish as de rigueur for all ‘Thomists the 
celebrated twenty-four “Thomistic” Theses formerly declared by the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries as tutae normae directivae. ‘Through the efforts 
of Pius XI’s representative, Mons. Janssens, liberty triumphed; it was made 
clear that Rome’s will is that St. Thomas be followed in general; freedom 
is to be enjoyed on matters of secondary importance where the Saint’s position 
is not absolutely clear. All admitted, finally, that the Congregation’s appro- 
bation of the twenty-four Theses did not imply the insecurity of opposite 


doctrines. 
Woodstock College. FRANK FADNER. 
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As WiLu1AM James Sap. A Treasury of His Work. Selected and edited 
by Elizabeth Perkins Aldrichh New York: The Vanguard Press, 1942. 
Pp. 242, $2.75. 

This selection of sayings and observations taken from William James’s 
many writings should serve as a fine introduction to a brilliant and colorful 
personality. For it does convey something of his inexhaustible zest for life, 
his profoundly human sympathies, his abiding sense of fact, his artistic 
sensibility and his deep concern for things moral and religious. Many of his 
observations on European national traits are particularly arresting at this 
time. The English “insist on keeping the amateurish attitude,” he writes, 
“without suffering from any lack of the deepest insights.” The Slavs seem to 
be “the great radical livers-out of their theories,” while the Germans, for 
all their brilliant gifts, are most easily submerged in “a broth of sentiment” 
as when a fellow boarder Fraulein von Bose closed her eyes and got lost 
“in a sort of mystic rapture,” over a dish of mashed strawberries. 

At this time, too, one finds special meaning in his saying that there is a 
plane “where men occasionally meet each other moving, and recognize each 
other as brothers inhabiting the same depths’. Contained in this little 
Treasury are also some of William James’s drawings which have never been 
published before. Several of them are charming and quite characteristic. As 
a personality, William James is still well worth knowing and this book is 
therefore a welcome contribution. 

Fordham University. Rosert C. PoLiock. 


Conspectus CosMoLociAE. Auctore J. A. McWilliams, S.J. (Editio 

altera.) St. Louis: The Modern Schoolman. Pp. 71. 

If one is looking for a compact, and an unusually brief and clear presen- 
tation of the main tenets of Scholastic cosmology, he should be satisfied with 
this Conspectus Cosmologiae. The doctrine, including answers to difficulties, 
is presented in thesis form. The world as a whole is first considered. The 
order of the world, its magnitude, origin and evolution, including the doc- 
trine of Creation and the rejection of Monism, are the main theses of the 
first half of the book. The second half of the book is taken up mainly with 
the theses dealing with extension, space, time, physical laws and the doctrine 
of Matter and Form. To establish the real distinction between matter and 
form, he argument derived from the opposite attribues of bodies, namely 
extension and forces (vires) is used. The argument from substantial change 
is not used. We are glad to see that it is not. At the risk of seeming pedantic, 
we express our regret that in listing the doctrines of adversaries references 
to the important places in their works have been for the most part omitted. 
There is, nevertheless, a surprisingly large amount of erudition compressed 
into the brief span of this sixty-nine-page booklet. 


Fordham University. JoHN V. FLYNN. 
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THE Story oF THE PotiticaAL PHiLosopHeErRs. By George Catlin. New 

York and London: Whittlesey House. Pp. xvii, 802. $5.00. 

In this sprightly and informative volume Professor Catlin has endeavored 
to provide a guide to political theory intelligible to the common reader, with 
quotations from the original sources sufficiently extensive to afford a sample 
of the taste and color of these writings. This history of theory has been 
placed against brief descriptions of the civilizations of the times, with the 
stress on modern times—nearly one half of the book is devoted to the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The scope of the book and the great number 
of writers discussed in it have caused a certain lack of depth and originality. 
Professor Catlin himself admits that he has not said anything new; but his 
hope is that the student and the general public will find the book sufficiently 
complete to serve as a guide in our confusing times. 

As an instance of brief and unsatisfactory treatment I would select the 
pages devoted to Edmund Burke. He is made to appear as just a conservative 
and a defender of the status quo in English political affairs. I do not think 
that Professor Catlin’s assertion of Burke’s steady opposition to parliamentary 
reform is justified. Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents of 1770 
contributes a far more efficacious defense of government through an inde- 
pendent parliamentary system and with the help of well-defined political 
parties than a good many proposals of reform of his time. Nor should we 
forget that his great Bill for Economic Reform of February 1780, though 
defeated and only partially implemented later, was one of the most vigorous 
pleas for the cutting of those financial ties of subsidy and those corrupted 
monetary links which bound together the crown and so many members of 
Parliament. Had it been possible to act on Burke’s suggestions, there is no 
question that a stronger rule of the House of Commons would have been 
achieved than through any of the many and often impracticable reform bills 
advanced by men like Jebb, Wyvill and Cartwright. 

Dealing with more recent times, Professor Catlin is not slow to grasp 
firmly some of the fundamentals of the present epoch, as when he says that 
today the conflict is between Christian humanism and Fascism. He is one 
of the few non-Catholic writers to have sensed clearly the deep-seated nature 
and the inevitability of the conflict between Fascism and the Catholic Church. 
He recalls Pope Pius XI’s condemnation as a major heresy of the Fascist 
regulation of education, culture and morals, and he quotes at length from 
the Encyclical of 1931 in which the nature of the struggle between the 
Church and Fascism has been expressed in clear and final terms. 

It is difficult to agree with some of the author’s conclusions. He writes: 
“The Hegelian philosophy, aberrant from the rationalism of Plato and from 
the voluntary fraternity of Catholicism in the direction of the worship of 
the False State, is a dogmatic philosophy. . . . It is a false therapeutic relying 
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upon myth and magic.” But over and against this aberrant philosophy, Pro- 
fessor Catlin is able to set only what he calls “the Empiric Tradition, which 
is the specific Anglo-Saxon tradition from Bacon to today.” With the help 
of that empiricism he hopes to fight the presumptuous dogmatism of Hegel 
and the two totalitarian derivatives of Hegelianism, National Socialism and 
Marxist Communism. ‘This hope appears to be misplaced, and unless he 
realizes the necessity of going beyond the political implications of an empiric 
realist philosophy (which he, by the way, admits is not even fully elaborated), 
his dream of progress to a wider life ‘more apt for the heritage of civilization, 
for the common man in his own community and in a world-state sovereign 
over all communities,” will fall far short of realization. 


Fordham University. Mario EINAvuDI. 


ARISTOTLE AND ANGLICAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Victor Lyle Dowdell. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 103. $1.50. 

This book is the published form of the Bohlen Lectures, delivered at the 
Philadelphia Divinity School in 1941. Its purpose is to show that Anglicans 
have manifested a continuous interest in Aristotle, and a knowledge of his 
works from the beginning of the Anglican Church in the sixteenth century 
to the present day. While a few laymen are mentioned, the vast majority of 
names cited in the work are those of Anglican clergymen. There are six 
extremely brief introductory chapters on method, scientific theology, meta- 
physics, Aristotle’s spirituality, and the Anglican heritage and pedigree in 
relation to Aristotle. Each of the succeeding chapters covers a century of 
Anglican church history. The book is largely a list of names with a few facts 
attached to each, illustrating their acquaintance with the Stagirite. This 
number is more impressive in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when 
the great traditions of the medieval and renaissance Schoolmen were still 
strong in the English universities, at which most of these Anglican clergymen 
were educated. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading, as the author makes no 
attempt to estimate the influence of Aristotle upon Anglican religious thought. 
Many Anglican divines were acquainted with Aristotle’s works, quite a few 
of them thoroughly so. This point is established with good documentation. 
Doubtlessly, such a knowledge would affect their religious views, and the 
author gives illustrations which clearly bear the stamp of Aristotle. But he 
does not attempt to show how deep or extensive this influence was upon the 
religious opinions either of the individual men cited, or upon Anglicanism as 
a whole. At the end of the book one is still in ignorance of the part Aristotle 
played in molding Anglican thought as such, or in shaping the course of its 
internal development. 


West Baden College. Mure. VOGEL. 
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Livinc Upstairs. Reaa:ig for Profit and Pleasure. By Francis Meehan. 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1942. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

This is a book on literature by a retired professor. “After some forty years 
of teaching and lecturing,” the publishers tell us, “Francis Meehan decided 
that he had had enough of it, and last summer withdrew from all academic 
activity.” But apparently during the winter he felt that he had one more 
course to offer, this time to adults. It took the form of these intimate essays, 
“one sided conversations,’ on the rewards of familiarity with first-rate books 
and the technique of reading them successfully. 

Living Upstairs will be of great use to middle-aged people who are dis- 
contented with the thinness of current literature, but who feel awkward in 
approaching the masterpieces. They will find here the assured direction of 
an accomplished scholar, and the charm of a virile, humorous and worldly 
companion. It is this tone of worldliness which makes one hesitate to recom- 
mend the book to the young. The author, apparently in reaction against an 
earlier idealism, comes to books rather for peace than for stimulus. He seems 
to find a more congenial mood in the moral mediocrity of Horace or the cool 
inquisitiveness of Montaigne than in “the ardors of . . . Luther and Loyola.” 
This preference of value sets the dominant tone of the book. It can be easily 
allowed for by readers with a reasonable degree of sophistication, but it can 
be of real detriment to those at the age of enthusiasm. 

This criticism is offered in all possible kindness. ‘Throughout the book 
Mr. Meehan reveals himself as a staunch Catholic, but the impression is 
constant that in his present mood he is a somewhat incomplete one. Vocation 
to a life of perfection is the destiny to which every Christian is born. To 
achieve it he needs every possible inspiration. Zeal for this vocation has no 
established incompatibility with the most thorough literary culture. Mr. 
Meehan’s manifest intelligence and learning leave little doubt that he is 
aware of the fact. But he conveys an impression that the difficulties peren- 
nially lying in the way of practical synthesis have produced, momentarily at 
least, a state of discouragement and a tone of reference which may puzzle 
a young Catholic trained to the true ideals of life. 

With this reserve which, be it repeated, mature readers can be relied on 
to make for themselves, the work is well calculated to achieve the end to which 
the author dedicates it. 


Fifteen hundred years ago, in a bleak epoch strangely like our own era of 
world travail and unrest, a wise old man urged the faithless to renew their 
courage and the hopeless to lift up their hearts: “You say the times are evil. 
Live nobly, and you will change the times.” Now as then, Saint Augustine was right. 
Literature offers neither the only nor the most persuasive incentives to noble living; 
but its contributions to honest thinking and sane enjoyment and human fellowship are 
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too important to be ignored. Great books are great educators, and a little book that 
tells about them cannot be wholly valueless and vain. 


Woodstock College, Md. JosePH A. SLATTERY. 


Tue LeEtrers OF JOHN DrypEN WITH LETTERS ADDRESSED TO HIM. 
Edited by Charles E. Ward. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1941. Pp. xvii, 196. $3.00. 

SoME LETTERS OF THE WorpsworTH FAMILY Now First PUBLISHED. 
Edited by Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 131. $2.00. 

Of the hundreds of letters Dryden must have written, only sixty-two 
are extant, and most of these refer only to the years after 1682. In them, 
and in the fifteen additional letters from contemporary figures to him, there 
appears something of the laureate’s character and thinking, information as 
to his relations with his publisher, Tonson, his literary friends, William 
Walsh and Elizabeth Thomas, the nobles Chesterfield, Dorset and Ormond, 
and his own family. The sum total, however, is disappointing: either Dry- 
den was as noncommital in his correspondence as he was proudly outspoken 
in prose and verse, or his self-revelation was limited to the regrettably “lost” 
letters of the longer period. There are flashes which reveal his staunch sup- 
port of friends, his awareness of increasing illness and, more, of the loneli- 
ness of his position, as in his letter to his sons where he confesses: “I flatter 
not myself with any manner of hopes. But do my duty & suffer for God’s 
sake, being assured before hand, never to be rewarded, though the times 
should alter.” The critical strength of his prefaces and the sharp brilliance 
of his poetry appear only in scattered phrases in the longer series of letters 
to Walsh and to Mrs. Elizabeth Steward. With the former he discussed 
his own work and poetry in general. To the latter he confessed, a year before 
his death, with a conviction of which Ward says: “If we can judge from 
this . . . there is absolutely no doubt about Dryden’s religious sincerity”’: 


. .. the Court rather speaks kindly of me, than does any thing for me, though they 
promise largely: & perhaps they think I will advance, as they go backward: in which 
they will be much deceivd: for I can never go an Inch beyond my Conscience & 
my Honour. If they will consider me as a Man, who have done my best to improve 
the Language, & Especially the Poetry, & will be content with my acquiescence under 
the present Government, & forbearing satire on it, that I can promise, because I can 
perform it: but I can neither take the Oaths, nor forsake my Religion, because I know 
not what Church to go to, if I leave the Catholique. 


The second collection contains eighty letters by William, Dora, Dorothy 
and Christopher Wordsworth. The largest number are from the poet to 
George Huntly Gordon, amanuensis for Sir Walter Scott and later asso- 
ciated with the Treasury office. Most deal with family matters, the obtain- 
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ing of a post for Wordsworth’s son, reports on the poet’s health, travels and 
reading. Few are interesting in themselves, although all are essential to the 
complete canon of the laureate’s writings. The most significant allow 
glimpses of a shy or surly Coleridge; a number will cause changes in the 
dating of Wordsworth’s poems; one reveals his abhorrence for tobacco, an- 
other that he felt that the Government had allowed itself to be rushed into 
Catholic Emancipation by way of pressure from religious groups. This 
feeling that compromise was a bad thing is echoed in another letter, about 
Belgium, where he found intolerable the surrender of the people to “the 
priests and the bigoted royalists.” ‘The influence of the French revolution 
was still strong in him after he had abandoned it as a fervent topic for 
poetry. Only one letter (No. 46, to Mrs. Catherine Clarkson) is of excep- 
tional value to the literary student. Here Wordsworth attempts to explain 
the purpose of The Excursion and of Intimations, with some very reveal- 
ing notions about God, creation and “the great book of Nature.” 

Fordham University. JAMES Epwarp Tosin. 























CoLLEcE Prost. Edited by Theodore J. Gates and Austin Wright. Boston: 

D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 565. $2.00. 

There is something more to writing than learning how to write, and it 
might as well be candidly said that many great writers had very little or no 
formal education even in writing, and of the millions who have had such 
assistance, there are comparatively few good writers, even among those who 
have taken to writing as a profession. Horace’s ingenium is hard to define 
but its presence is as discernible as the day and its absence, as the night. With 
the exception of Swift, Lamb and Stevenson, this is a collection of essays by 
modern writers designed for the use of the college student. They are surely 
not better than those of the past but the editors think that as the general 
content is likely to be more present and therefore more intelligible to students, 
they will more readily serve as models of style and stimulate thought. Since 
many Americans and especially college students think that education began 
shortly after World War I, one is inclined to agree and this carefully selected 
collection ought to be the help which the editors think it will be. 
Fordham University. CuHar.es J. GALLAGHER. 



























E1mLeen’s Love Letters. By Thomas I. Reilly, M.D. Boston: Meador 

Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 127. $1.50. 

Eileen’s Love Letters seems to be a good deal of a misnomer as the title 
of this slender novelette. The letters, about six in number, occupy little 
more than a half-dozen pages. They are stilted and bromidic enough to 
have been written by a Victorian school ma’am rather than by an Irish 







Eileen. 
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Equally misleading is the blurb which holds out the bait of an exciting 
tale about tyrannical landlords, rack-rented peasants, evictions, famine and 
general disorder. Whoever expects to discover such rich fare within the 
covers of the book itself will be much disappointed. But if there yet exists 
anyone with a nostalgia for old-fashioned melodrama he may be able to 
evoke a wan thrill from this muted adaptation of it. 

Fordham University. Davip C. Cronin. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF GREEK TO ENGLISH. With Special Attention to 
Medical and Other Scientific Terms. By Charles Barrett Brown. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt University Press, 1942. Pp. xiii, 310. $2.50. 
Professor Brown has here set forth clearly and fully the vast contribution 

Greek has made to English, especially in technical terminology. A careful 

reading and comparison with the list in Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of 

the English Language shows that the list of words is quite complete. Smock, 
in The Greek Element in English Words, has a much larger list than Skeat. 

In the second part of Smock, where the English words are quoted under their 

Greek originals, there are 355 pages, five columns to a page and 81 lines to 

a column, each line recording one or more words. Professor Brown gives 

reference to Smock and, presumably, has checked his list with Smock’s. 

At a time when the study of the Greek language is in almost as sorry 
a condition as Greece itself, Professor Brown’s contribution comes oppor- 
tunely to stress the value of a knowledge of Greek for all the sciences. For 
the student, however, an index of English words is called for. The arrange- 
ment under the Greek alphabet is not helpful for compounds with Greek 
prepositions, in cases where the root noun or verb is not known to the student. 
Many words, too, are much changed. Where will a beginner look for 
alchemy, bishop, ink, pew and others? Where find quinsy when, as Professor 
Brown rightly states, Greek had no Q. An index, too, would do away with 
the repetition of words like sarcophagus under each of its originals, and would 
permit the definition of all words. If one must go to the dictionary for 
definition, the etymology will be sought there too. Words like dialect, logic 
and lexicon were better grouped under one original than under three seem- 
ingly different originals. Professor Brown would have stressed more the 
contribution of Greek to English if the number of derivations, where large, 
were stated in round numbers instead of by means of the direction: “For other 
words see the dictionary.” As there are three elements in every letter—its 
name, its form and its sound—it is ambiguous at best to say: “C comes into 
English through Latin C, which was taken from Greek Gamma, a corruption 
of Phoenician Gimel.” 

It is devoutly to be wished that Professor Brown’s course in semantics will 
enlist other students beyond those who wisely elected his course at Vanderbilt. 

Fordham University. Francis P. DONNELLY. 
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THE TEsTAMENT OF Mary: THE GAELIC VERSION OF THE DorMITIO 
MariAE, TOGETHER WITH AN IRISH LaTIN VERSION. Edited for the 
first time by Charles Donahue. New York: Fordham University Press, 
1942. (Fordham University Studies: Language Series, No. 1.) Pp. 70. 
$1.50. 

This late Middle Irish text of the fifteenth century, together with an 
English translation, is based on the Bodleian Ms. Laud Misc. 610, with the 
noteworthy variants of the Liber Flavus Fergusiorum in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy (Ms. 230 48b) and of a fragment found in Mss. 
celtiques et basques, Ms. No. 1, in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. The 
full and very satisfactory Introduction discusses the manuscripts; the editorial 
procedure; the relation of the Laud manuscript to the Liber Flavus; the 
Paris text and the divergent concluding episodes; the Continental versions; 
the relationship of the Gaelic version to the Syriac, Coptic, and Greek re- 
censions, and their minor differences; the Irish Latin texts; and the relation- 
ship of all these versions. The only addition which might here be suggested 
would be a reference, for the less-known Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
and Armenian versions, to the Bollandist Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis 
(Brussels, 1910), nos. 623, 629, 631-633, 636, 639-642, 666-667, 671, as well 
as to the summaries given in M. R. James’s A pocryphal New Testament (Ox- 
ford, 1924), pp. 194-227 (only the Homily of John of Thessalonica—Dona- 
hue’s J—and the Latin narrative of the Pseudo-Melito are fully translated 
there). 

The Gaelic text is accurately transcribed, the only error this reviewer has 
noted being the repetition of is on p: 36, line 24. The translation, though 
exact in the main, shows a number of minor omissions: muire oighi “the Virgin 
Mary,” 28. 4-5 (so also oig{h]i “of the Virgin,” 40. 4; 54. 12, 16; ogh 
“the Virgin,” 40. 24; 44. 28; 50. 24); wali “all,” 28. 13; 42. 29; 46. 31; 
ar in tsliab uili “on all the mountain,” 28. 18-19; ria “to it,” 30. 18; “to 
her,” 36. 19; nime “of heaven,” 32. 3; re h-issa “to Jesus,” 32. 9 (so also isu 
“Jesus,” 50. 26) ; in tige “of the house,” 32. 14; diabuil “devils,” 34. 8, 9; 
ar muiri “said Mary,” 34. 9 (so also ar-se “said He,” 46. 25, 32; 52. 13; 
54. 9; ar siat “‘said they,” 52. 35; bar isu “said Jesus,” 42. 34) ; inmuin “holy” 
34. 28 (so also noem “holy,” 40. 20); na n-apstal “of the apostles,” 36. 21; 
50. 15; agaib “of you,” 40. 28 (so also duind “for you,” 50. 26; leo “‘with 
them,” 52. 8); in forcedail sin “this teaching,” 42. 13; gu dia “to God” 
48. 30; i parrthus “in paradise,” 50. 16. There is no text-equivalent for 
“Mary,” 41. 19. More serious omissions are agus ro-bennaig cach dib a 
cheili fo leith “and each of them blessed the others separately,” 38. 2-3; a 
nellaib nime “from clouds of heaven,” 40. 18; do guth mor “with a loud voice,” 
44, 26; agus gab hi roim corp muire “and take the body of Mary in front,” 
46. 33-34; do-fregair in t-iudhal agus adubairt na briatra so “the Jew an- 
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swered and said these words,” 48. 24-25. On 28. 21, sleibhtibh would seem 
to mean “mountains” or “moors” rather than ‘ways’; on 34. 1, nualguba 
agus dogra “lamentation and mourning” rather than “foolish lamentation” ; 
on 42. 4, adubairt pedar: a poil “Peter said: ‘O Paul’” rather than “Peter 
spoke to Paul”; and on 48. 8, ro-ling diabul airchindech na sacart n-iudlaighi 

. et adubairt riu “the devil lept, the chief of the Jewish priests . . . and 
said to them” rather than “the devil . . . attacked the chief of the Jewish 
priests,” etc. (contrast the immediately preceding aircindig na sacart n-iublaigi 
“the chief priests of the Jews’’). 

These criticisms, it need scarcely be said, in no way detract from the val- 
uable addition which Professor Donahue has made to our editions of Irish 
texts, particularly in view of the importance of the Gaelic version for a 
knowledge of the transmission of the Dormitio Mariae. 

Columbia University. 


Louis H. Gray. 


Corso D’ITALIANO. By Ruth Elizabeth Young and Michele Cantarella. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xix, 387. $2.25. 

This book may be used for grammar-translation teaching since most of its 
features are intended to serve that purpose. It is decidedly a college text 
and above the junior or high school level of accomplishment. Its general 
appearance is pleasing and invites perusal. There is perhaps enough material 


for one full year in college. The subjects are interesting and dynamic. The 
conversational form has an effervescent flavor which will undoubtedly be 
welcome to students and teachers alike. The vocabulary has a certain fresh- 
ness and is free from the stuffy atmosphere of the classroom, so dear to the 
heart of professional textbook writers. A wise selection of proverbs at the 
end of each chapter serves as an introduction to the common-sense philosophy 
of the Italians. 

The mechanical features of the book are good: it is well and attractively 
bound; the paper stock is good; the illustrations are artistic and well chosen; 
the printing and the proof-reading were carefully done. 

Furthermore, a book of this nature is a challenge to the intelligent teacher 
with initiative. A wise choice of the material in each chapter will no doubt 
produce excellent results. After all, it is entirely the teacher’s task to solve 
his local problem. In spite of the few pedagogical inconveniences which will 
be noticed, the book is well worth using, as it has many features to recom- 
mend it. Corso d’Italiano will be most useful as a beginner’s book where 
Italian is taken as a serious subject. It is a real contribution to the study 
of Italian and a most welcome addition to the few good books available for 


college use. 


Fordham University. Joun M. Pitraro. 
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THE Procress oF SciENCE. A Review of 1941. Ed. by H. H. Sheldon and 
S. E. Farquhar. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., 1942. 
Pp. xi, 404. $2.95. 

The Progress of Science fills a gap in the reference shelf of the man who 
tries to keep himself well informed on current scientific events. In these 
days, when airplane spotting by the amateur is a necessary defense hobby, 
one needs a guide to airplanes as a beginner in astronomy needs a guide to 
the stars. For those who have no access to larger volumes such as the air 
companion to Jane’s Fighting Ships, the present volume will be found very 
helpful in this field. 

What has been said of airplanes might be said equally well of every other 
field of science. The volume gives the reader a satisfying digest of the progress 
made during 1941. It is more than an almanac and differs therefrom in 
that it confines itself to recent progress instead of giving a history of the 
subject. On the other hand, it is not an encyclopedia, but fills the gap be- 
tween the two. One of its outstanding features is the inclusion of some 
biographies of men currently engaged in important research. 

The present volume of 1942 is a more finished product than the first of 
the series published last year, but this is not to be taken as an adverse criticism 
of last year’s book—rather it is to point out that the excellent standard of 
last year’s volume has been repeated and extended. There are of course some 
omissions. One would like, for instance, to have seen included an article on 
volcanic eruptions of 1941. Recent volcanic activity in Japan is a question 
of burning interest. 

Dr. Farquhar and Dr. Sheldon are to be congratulated on having whipped 
into shape in the short space of two years so large an undertaking as an An- 
nual Report on the Progress of Science. This is a volume that should be 
in every high school, college and public library and on the desk of every 


well-informed executive. 


Fordham University. JosEPpH LYNCH. 





From CopeERNicus TO EINSTEIN. By Hans Reichenbach. Translated by 
Ralph B. Winn. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1942. Pp. 123. 
$2.00. 

The present publication must be considered a valuable contribution to the 
literature which exists in this field. In clear, simple, and convincing language, 
the author develops a Weltbild, a picture of the cosmos, as it has been formed 
by Ptolemy, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, the Danish 
astronomer Olaf Roemer, Christian Huyghens, the French physicist Fresnel, 
Faraday, Maxwell, Heinrich Hertz, the American scholar Michelson, and 


by Einstein. 
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Dr. Reichenbach uses no mathematical formulae. Instead he offers ex- 
amples taken from the daily life, such as Einstein’s box and the merry-go- 
round, to explain the relativity of motion, and to reject Newton’s theory of 
the absolute character of motion. ‘The problematic character of the existence 
of the ether is shown by Roemer’s observation of Jupiter’s moon, while the 
special theory of relativity it explained by Michelson’s ray-experiments which 
constitute the basis of Einstein’s theory. After an explanation of the Coper- 
nican view of the world, Dr. Reichenbach discusses the theory of the ether 
which, in our days, seems more problematic than in the era of Newton. 
Einstein, bringing light and electricity in close connection with each other, 
and abandoning the hypothesis of the ubiquity of the ether, made it possible 
to explain certain phenomena of light, of electricity, of motion, and of velocity. 

Special emphasis is laid by the author on the discussion of space and time 
in the modern Weltbild. Although space and time belong less to mathematics 
and physics than to the realm of philosophy, the theory of relativity is im- 
portant and significant even in the field of the theory of knowledge. As Dr. 
Reichenbach stresses, the foremost place is occupied here by the relativity of 
simultaneity. The time-order of events, separated by distance, is arbitrary 
within certain limits. The bringing together of space and time into a four- 
dimensional structure, “into a space-time manifoldness” has been something 
of a puzzle to the general public. In a very convincing way, Dr. Reichenbach 
makes clear that space has not been transformed from a three-dimensional 
structure into a four-dimensional one. The theory of relativity “asserts 
merely that time should be added, as time, to space. The theory of relativity 
shows that the measurement of space is dependent on the measurement of time.” 
A discussion of the Euclidean and the non-Euclidean geometry contributes 
much to the clarification of the difficult problem of space and time. 

It is not correct to say that Einstein’s theory has made everything relative. 
Only some things, as here pointed out, become relative, particularly matters 
previously regarded as absolute verities. Nobody has solved all the world 
enigmas and those who have undertaken the task seem ridiculous in the eyes 
of posterity. We may add that it has not been the purpose of the great 
creators of new scientific theories to bring about the Goetterdaemmerung of 
the world; their only purpose was to serve science. ‘Too often in the history 
of human thought we have been told that a “Copernican turning point” has 
been reached. New systems have been substituted for older ones with the 
pretension that the absolute truth has been stabilized. The great scientists 
of the past made no such claim, nor does Einstein or his interpreter Dr. 
Reichenbach. For the genuine scientist the only correct attitude is modesty 
before the mystery of the world and gratitude for whatever lifting of the veil 
is humanly possible. 

Lyola University, New Orleans. WERNER PEISER. 
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